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UNNOTICED ERAS. 

The page of History is but the record of Providence, the unfolding 
of the plans of God. He who reads history bearing this truth in mind, 
possesses a talismanic key which unlocks many a secret door, around 
which merely philosophic fingers have vainly wandered. The rise and 
fall of empires, those grand events which have rent the world and made 
the nations quake, are but the development to human view of God's 
eternal purpose. The Earth is a mighty theatre : its scenes are painted 
by the hand of God, in the light of his own knowledge, and concealed 
from the eye of man behind the curtain of futurity. As the dim drape- 
ry is drawn aside, the breathless audience start, amazed at the magni- 
ficence of each recurring view, and wonder what will next present it- 
self in the great drama. Yet there was nothing new or strange in all 
these scenes to the great Artist who had painted them. God looks 
with infinite composure on the events which his own hand brings to 
pass, " while now an atom falls and now a world.*' 

Our conceptions of such wisdom and power must ever be inadequate, 
yet there is wonderful sublimity even in the human idea of a Being 
whose plans embrace alike the fall of a kingdom on the earth, and the 
motion of an atom in the farthest star. In the mind of such a Being 
the idea of great must oflen be associated with an event termed small 
by us, and what we call great is often trivial with Him. To man, an 
event is sometimes great, because it is near and startling ; with the Most 
High the greatness of an event is measured by its bearing on his eter- 
nal plan. A blazing meteor at midnight awakens admiration, because 
we see it amid surrounding darkness, but to a being lifted far above the 
earth it would seem like a dying taper, for he would measure it with 
the sun. This truth might receive a thousand illustrations, the most - 
striking one which ever occurred we are familiar with. When a Re- 
deemer was to be ushered into the world, God pacified the warring na- 
tions to receive him, and to the Babel roar of conflict which had scarce- 
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ly paused since Adam fell, he said, *' Be still !" When he was born. 
Heaven came to Earth to welcome Ilim with " a seven-fold chorus of 
symphonies and harping hallelujahs." When he died, God robed the 
sun in mourning and wrapped the rent earth in darkness. And yet to 
man, these were unnoticed eras. So unnoticed, that in the whole Ro- 
man world there seems to have been only one solitary soldier to smite 
upon his breast and say *' verily, this was the Son of God !" 

This is not strange ; the horizon of our vision is narrow, and we can 
only judge of events in their most palpable relations, and so we oAen 
miscall uiings trivial or momentous. Two events occur which in ap- 
pearance are exactly similar, whose issues may be so diverse, that one 
shall become the whirpool which engulfs a nation, and the other but a 
bubble in the vortex. A common infant differs not from a cradled Bo- 
naparte. Both are objects of equal care ; across the partial eye of the 
fond mothers flit visions of equal glory, and both are alike unregarded 
by the great world. Yet one lives to become a mere follower of the 
other, while that other introduces a new era in the world's history. 
There sleeps an infant Emperor ; in that cradle there is an embryo 
Austerlitz and Waterloo, and the fate of a hundred millions such as 
sleep in the cradle by his side, hang on that infant's destiny. To the 
world that infant's birth was an unnoticed era, but to the Most High it 
was as momentous as the memorable conflict when Napoleon rose and 
fell. 

Of all the lessons which History inculcates, not one is more impres- 
sive than this. That it is the prerogative of Deity to connect results 
of vast moment with causes of the most ordinary kind. It might be 
said of almost any nation, that could a second Tishbite be placed upon 
the Carmel of its history, he would often foretel the siorni destined to 
overwhelm it from the sight of a cloud no bigger than a man's hand. 
How oflen did Rome illustrate this lesson of Providence ! There 
is a camp at Ardea, and in a certain tent four youthful soldiers 
sit at play — a jest occurs, and that jest issues in the loss of n monarch's 
throne, and frees Rome from the tyranny of kings during five hundred 
years. Again, a fair maiden walks the streets of Rome, and the glance 
of a Decemvir's eye lights on her face. That glance changes the gov- 
ernment of Rome a second time. And to pass by other instances, who 
needs to be reminded that but for the cackling of a goose, the wonder 
and admiration of the world might never have been awakened by the 
history of the eternal city ? Who looks at Ireland now, beautiful Ire- 
land, blasted in her hopes, and bending under the weight of seven cen- 
tiuries of woe, and remembers how slight a circumstance led to it all ? 
A rude chieftain casts an eye of love on a beautiful woman, the 
wife of another chieftain rude as himself. Whether with her con- 
sent or not, history does not inform us, but he bears her ofl* from her 
husband's halls to grace his own, and receives the praises of a gallant 
deed in an age as barbarous as that of Helen, and in a nation where 
such exploits were not unfrequent. A fierce feud arises ; the ravisher 
is expelled and the might of England is invoked to aid his unholy 
cause. ^ The historian tells us that " by a few trivial exploits, scarcely 
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worth relating, except for the importance of the consequences, was 
Ireland subdued and annexed to the English crown." He might have 
added, and thus a form of frail beauty became the sad cause which led 
to the subjugation of a gallant people, and has involved in untold 
wretchedness the households of a nation for twenty generations. How 
little did that uncouth barbarian think that a glance of his eye on the 
fair queen of Ororick would be more disastrous to his nation, than if a 
pestilence had depopulated half the island ! How little did the beauti- 
ful Dovergilda know that her flight commenced such a fatal era in her 
country's history ! An infidel historian could not be expected to msA 
this unnoticed era as an inscrutable dispensation of Providence, the de« 
sign of which, wise though it doubtless was, cannot even yet be fully 
comprehended ; yet such it was. It is the misfortune of the world 
that two of its greatest historical works have been written by sceptics. 
The design of history is not merely to state facts, nor is it in connec- 
tion with the narrative of events only to suggest lessons of practical 
wisdom. It has, when viewed aright, a stiU higher design. It ought 
to acknowledge a Sovereign Ruler over men ; it ought to recognize His 
governmental plan ; and as that plan is steadily carried on amid the 
changing events of earth, the historian ought to mark its development 
and trace results below up to their source in Heaven. A sceptic, a 
disbeliever in revelation, lacks a primal requisite to a complete histori- 
an. He is about as competent to write history as a man would be to 
explain the phenomena of the solar system who was ignorant of the 
law of gravitation ; or to instruct us in the motions of a watch, when he 
was not aware that it had a main-spring. 

It is well to mark the course of Providence, for though we may not 
always understand it, we may yet learn wisdom from it. When we 
behold such slight causes followed by issues so permanent and some- 
times so disastrous, how obvious is the reflection that means are neither 
great nor feeble in themselves, but great or feeble according to the 
power of the being who makes use of them. The armor of the giant 
Saul cannot help the stripling David, but Sampson with the jaw of an 
ass will slay a thousand men. How different are instrumentalities in 
the hands of God and man ! Some potent monarch undertakes an en- 
terprise of vast magnitude, and in its projection displays a perfect con- 
gruity of means and end. He gathers from all sides resources for the 
issue, brings the wealth and strength of nations under contribution, and 
makes the earth shake beneath the tread of his armed hosts. To hu- 
man view he seems about to accomplish his purpose with the certain^ 
of destiny. But what is the end of it all ? See Xerxes fleeing across 
the Hellespont in a little boat, and Napoleon, baflled at Moscow, return- 
ing to Paris in a private carriage. How diflferently God uses instru* 
mentality ! He brings n<\ armies to battle ; no legions of angels gath* 
er to war for him ; but as if in mockery of human strength, at the blast 
of a ram's horn, the walls of a proud city fall, and the countless hosts 
of Midian and Amelek fly at the breaking of an empty pitcher. When 
such a thought as this impresses us, we feel with John Foster, that "it 
is a humble thing to be a man." Struck with the impotence of human 
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energy, we retreat into our own insignificance, that we may contemplate 
in silence the wonder-working of a God. 

To be thus impressed with striking marks of divine interposition, is 
not difficult. We naturally regard tbem with such feelings. A prom- 
inent epoch, a great crisis, always arouses attention ; but how often do 
we forget a circumstance, apparently trivial, on which the existence of 
that crisis hung. Who can contemplate without a shudder, the battle 
between Western Europe and the Saracens, when Charles Martel met 
the Moslem host, three hundred thousand strong ? It was perhaps the 
most momentous battle ever fought. Europe looks on with giddy in- 
terest while for seven long days such tremendous results are pending ; 
and when the trumpet of Charles Martel bids the world to hope, Chris- 
tendom from her deep bosom heaves a long breath of infinite relief.* 
That is an era which we mark. Yet there was an unmarked era 
which occurred a century before, upon whose humble issue depended 
the very existence of this mighty conflict. Mohammed had just begun 
his career. Opposed with deadly animosity, ho fled, and with his re- 
morseless foes upon his track, took refuge with Abu Beker in a solitary 
cave. Terrified at the impending danger, his adherent in trembling 
accents said, " We are but two." ** No," answered the dauntless pro- 
phet, with heroic courage worthy of a holier cause, "there is anoth- 
er — ^it is Grod himself." And Mohammed answered well, for God was 
there to work out by him prophetic issues. But mark the mode. Over 
the mouth of that cave a spider is weaving his web. Unmarked, un- 
conscious, humble instrument of Heaven, he is silently weaving the 
web of destiny. His work is done ; and as the wind shakes its trem- 
ulous fibres, a band of horsemen come to that cave's mouth. They 
mark the unbroken strands of that attenuated fabric — pass on — and that 
rescued Arab comes forth to complete a system which has changed the 
course of empire, made monarchs topple from their thrones, and now 
after the lapse of twelve hundred years, controls the temporal and eter- 
nal weal of more than one hundred and forty millions of human beings. 
Thus in the hand of the Sovereign Ruler, shall ** a spider's most atten- 
uated thread" become a strong link in the adamantine chain of destiny. 

This was an unnoticed era, yet one more worthy of commemoration 
than the Hegira. History would furnish many another, and doubtless 
many an one unwritten by the pen of man is in the record book on high. 
Who can estimate the influence of a single thought on the destiny of 

* A curious chapter mi^ht be written upon the consequences wliich would have r«. 
■olted had the issue of this battle been diflcrent But sometimes a single phrase will 
serve the same purpose as a labored description, as when Scott in Ivanhoe so admira- 
bly gives U8 a complete picture of tlie condition of tlio lower orders of the Saxon popu« 
Ution in the dayv of John, by the brief description of Gurth, around whoee neck a 
collar was fastened, on which was in8cril>ed, " Gurth the son of Beowulph is the bom 
thrall of Cedric of Rotherhood." We may be allowed in humble imitation to remark 
that had the Moslems conquered, the Koran would have been our Bible, Oxford might 
now be propagating Islamism instead of Puseyism, and *' we should have been wear- 
big turbans instead of hats, and combed our beards instead of shaving them.'* 
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a human being ! and who shall tell what strange developments may be 
made hereaAer, when many a man may find that one thought marked 
an era in his life unnoticed by himself ! that so far as any subsequent 
act tended to change his final state, it may with truth be said, that then 
the last line was written in his book of fate, and the volume closed for 
ever. Yes ! a thought may be a soul's Rubicon, and sometimes it may 
be a nation's. One only illustration of this last remark, and we have 
done. Ere Rome was yet a century old, and when her power was on- 
ly felt by a few border tribes, there was war between the infant state 
and Alba. We need not relate the story of the three fraternal cham- 
pions, so familiar to all, but may be pardoned for speaking of the vast 
stake at issue, and on what that issue turned. While the two armies 
look on with breathless interest, two of the Romans fall, and there is 
a momentary pause, while the third one meditates whether to stand or 
fly. Upon that thought what interests are pending ! A world is held 
in equilibrium there ! Now could there by an act of anticipated crea- 
tion, be brought as spectators into one vast amphitheatre, all who were 
to be affected by that day's results, what intense emotion would bo 
shown by that stupendous gathering ! Hannibal and Scipio would be 
gazing down, for Canns and Zama are in embryo there — Cesar and 
Pompey, for there Pharsalia is to be decided — Anthony and Augustus, 
for Actium is at issue there — Theodoric and Attila, for on that arena 
the carnage of Chalons is foreshadowed. The thought is over, and 
the Roman flies ; and as he turns again and strikes down his pursuers 
one by one, methinks could the future And a voice, we might hear from 
that world of anticipated being the muttered groan of the future van- 
quished, and from the multitude of victors the plaudit shout like the 
sound of mighty thunderings, ** Roman, well done ! thou art a mightier 
conqueror than we." r. a. 
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Of all the questions which have ever come under human observa- 
tion, undoubtedly the most obscure in their nature and the most difli- 
cult of decision, are those which relate to the faculties and phenomena 
of the mind. In most other departments of learning the results are 
known with far greater precision and often beyond a doubt. In the ab- 
stract relations of numbers, for instance, the deductions and conclusions 
are certain and incontrovertible. In the physical sciences too, obser- 
vation and experiment have reduced many of the laws and properties 
of matter to mathematical certainty and decision. Even that part of 
mental philosophy termed ethics, which treats of morals and political 
economy, is capable of much more decisive proof tban the intellectual 
part, which considers the powers, faculties, and aflections of the mind; 
and to which last our subject in a great measure belongs. Coold we as 
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easily trace the growth of the intellect as we can often the fomiatkm 

of material substances, observing from what germ erery particular fea- 
ture originates, and what conduces to nourish and mature it, the task we 
have proposed to ourselves would not be so very difficult. 

We conceive of four principal objects, one or the other of which 
men usually seek in their reading — namely, pleasure, knowledge, cul- 
ture — whether of intellect or lasie — and moral improvement. With re- 
gard to some of these objects, we believe novel reading to be entirely 
useless or actually injurious ; and though with respect to others the end 
proposed may be attained, we shall endeavor to show that there are 
other means of accomplishing it, which answer equally well and STen 
better, without any of the objections that attend this. 

By far the greater number of that class who are accustomed to spend 
their time in perusing works of fiction, profess to have no other object 
in view than the mere pleasure of the moment. Perhaps some seek 
recreation, and would unbend the mind from severe studies and pursuits 
over some amusing though trivial tale; regardless whether injury or 
profit result therefrom. Leisure hangs so heavily upon the hands of 
others, that they gladly rid themselves of Time's burthen by any means 
in their power ; and resort to light literature for much the same pur- 
pose that others do to the grog shop, for artificial stimulant and excite- 
ment. Others again, endeavor thus to beguile the weary hours of 
bodily sickness, even though thereby they are sowing the seeds of dis- 
ease and death in the immortal mind. 

Had life no other object than the mere passing the present moment 
agreeably, — was there no dissipation to the mind, unfitting it for more 
important duties ; no injury to the morals ; there would not be the ob- 
jections to such means of relaxation that now exist ; though even then 
It would be a matter of doubt whether it does not require a polluted tasts 
to relish such productions ; and whether to the unvitiated palate there is 
not greater delight in the study of those sciences which contemplate 
important truths ; delight too unalloyed with pain and which is removed 
far above satiety and disgust. At least where recreation for the mind 
is desired, it is far more natural and far better to seek it in some em- 
ploymont that shall give necessary exercise and health also to the body. 
This purpose^might be fulfilled by walking abroad amid Nature's scenes, 
which inspire feelings of no ordinary pleasure, but pleasure that excites 
no morbid passion, no disquietude or unhealthy sensibility. 

We believe the most strenuous advocate of novel reading, never 
claims for them the propagation of any thing more than a sort of nega- 
tive knowledge. Their very design is to make Fancy wear the garb of 
Truth. The amount of direct information they contain, though chris- 
tened with the name historical, and afifecting to portray the light and 
transient shades that flit upon the surface of society ; those evanes- 
cent hues which otherwise they say would soon pass ofif and be forgot- 
ten, is at best small and without authenticity. Generally written long 
afler the times they profess to describe, and relying mostly upon the 
fancy of the author for those facts and scenes that they set forth, they 
seldom give a very correct idea of men and things. The false impres- 
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sions they thus usually produce, little entitle them to be called the 
kaod-maids of History. Biography can much more justly claim this 
distinction. It is the province of this to descend to ail the minute de- 
tails that History overlooks. In painting the lives of individuals it is 
its business to give also the less important scenes and influences among 
which they moved, and which must have tended to color their minds 
and give bent to their character. Not only do these furnish a substi- 
tute for novels in delineating the manners of society, but the autobi- 
ographies of eminent men which are becoming so common at the present 
day, serve an additional purpose which novels can seldom reach. They 
show what may have been the peculiar habits and manner of thinking, 
belonging to those who from their genius or station exerted an extend- 
ed influence upon their country and age ; and what relates to them ia 
of far greater moment than the more general and more obvious features 
of the mass. 

The knowledge of human nature too, that their clamorous supporters 
often assert, is derived from works of fiction, is by far too slight and 
imperfect to warrant the benefit claimed in that respect. We appre- 
hend an impartial examination would rather prove that they tend to 
teach false views of life ; that they fill the already too romantic mind 
with expectations so high, that this rough world of ours is altogether 
unable to realize them ; and as a necessary result, that they produce 
bitter disappointment and despair. It is better, far better, that he who 
would know the bright and the dark side of man's character, should gain 
his knowledge from actual observation by bufleting the rude waves of 
the world and mingling among his fellow beings in the busy scenes where 
they congregate. The experience thus obtained is based on no false 
assumption, and shall be a clear guidance in the dark day of trouble — a 
support that shall not prove treacherous in the hour of need. Or shrinks 
he from such trials, let him study the drama, and he shall find in those 
master productions of human genius, even which our own language 
contains, all the intricate passions and minutest traits of man's char- 
acter unfolded far truer and better than in any external description 
which has ever dropped from the most brilliant pen of the most talented 
novelist that has ever existed. 

Again, of what use are novels in intellectual culture ? Do they ex- 
pand the mind, improve the style or give a command of language ? We 
cannot but believe that their efficacy in all these respects has been much 
overrated. An easy and flowing diction is not obtained by the hasty 
perusal that works of this kind usually receive. It is rather acquired 
by the habitual and patient study of the choicest productions, ancient and 
modern, that can be found in the literature of the world ; productions in 
which the strength of thought — ^the purity of style — the delicate touches 
of fancy, and the bold figures of the imagination sending every senti- 
ment with force to the heart, shall repay a frequent and careful read- 
ing. It is such works, and such only, that give spirit to the mind, and 
a ready, fluent and graceful expression to ideas. Nay, more, novel read- 
ing is not merely negative in regard to this, but it is actually detrimen- 
tal. Its votaries acquire such facility at despatch that they ran through 
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with equal haste all other productions, whatever their subjects and 
whatever their merits. The effect of such a habit is to deprive them 
selves of all the advantage which long dwelling upon and familiar ao- 
quaintance with works of worth is calculated to give ; nor think this 
an inconsiderable loss. For with compositions of merit at least, Wisdom's 
fruits hang in plenty only upon the boughs of sheltering contemplation* 
and are never ibund upon those of barren, unproductive superficiality. 

The efforts of a few devoted to the study of the severer sciences, 
may have prevented the worst results among us ; but would we know 
how little intellectual culture novel reading imparts, or even how pow- 
erful it may be to retard all advancement in science, it can be learned, 
we think, from the stationary condition that China has held for so many 
ages. Though this nation more than twenty-five centuries ago reached 
a degree of refinement, which in some respects has not been surpassed 
even by the most enlightened of the present day ; though learning is 
held in the highest respect and made the passport to the honors and ofii- 
ces of state ; though the elementary studies are in the reach of all, and 
pursued by all, yet they have scarcely passed the threshold of know- 
ledge, and since the time of Confucius, the cotemporary of Herodotos, 
have made no perceptible improvement. Though acquainted with the 
art of paper-making more than seventeen hundred years ago, and of 
printing nine hundred years before it was discovered in Europe, they 
have never produced a printed book that an American would deign to 
read. And though the Mariner's Compass was invented by them 
twelve centuries ago, they have never applied it to its most appropriate 
use, that of navigation, but creep along their shores from headland to 
headland, like the most ignorant of barbarous tribes. At first view it 
seems truly surprising that they should have thus stopped midway in 
the progress of civilization, and fallen into a lethargic sleep which no 
stimulant can make them throw off. But when we learn that nearly all 
their literature, of which they have an untold quantity, is nothing but 
novels ; that the lives of their scholars are of course spent in reading 
these, and the wisdom of their philosophers derived from this source 
alone, our wonder is much lessened, or rather we wonder that they 
have accomplished so much. It is true other causes may have contri- 
buted to retard civilization among them. The easy dispositions of the 
people and the peculiar influences of their government have no doubC 
had some effect ; yet, had their minds been made vigorous by the de- 
cipline of mathematical studies and philosophical pursuits, instead of the 
erratic flights of imaginative geniuses, is it too much to say it would in 
a great 'measure have counteracted these and advanced them long ere 
this to a much higher standard of intellectual excellence ? We might 
contrast with the Chinese, had we time, the high perfection which Gre- 
cian and Roman literature reached while such a thing as fictitious nar- 
rative was hardly known among them ; and it would be an inquiry well 
worth making if the very absence of such productions did not contri- 
hute somewhat to that high perfection ; but we hasten on to another 
division of our subject, and would inquire whether novels have any 
effieacy in cultivating the plastic powers of the mind ? 
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We a?a willing to admit that good taste is sveceptihle of the highest 
iiqpiroveiiient, by the habitual contemplation of whiUeTer is beautiful ia 
the works of nature or the creations of art ; but we deny to the mi^ 
part of novels, at least any power that tends to that result. They are 
apt rather to be of a low and debasing character. Their effedis lo pol- 
lute from contact with impurity and vice. But their wupporten contend 
that even though they have an immoral tendency, yet for all this, they 
may extend the excursive powers of the mind ; that they may benefit 
and strengthen the imagination. 

We know that man's mind is contracted within narrow bounds; that 
he cannot often frame conceptions to equal the soul's high desires ; that 
even his hopes, when^ey endeavor to sustain themselves aloft, want 
consistency, and like pl^^^^ ^^ smoke in the thinner air 
*' Melt and diflBolve and are no longer Men.** 

But is it true that this can be remedied and the imaginatioi formed by 
culture ? Has man the ability to throw around himself this chain, 

" Woven of flowen and in iweetne« dipped V* 

Can he by his own exertions raise his thoughts till he hdds high com- 
nranion with all existence in earth and heaven T If so, why does this 
power prevail more in youth tha(^ in manhood ? Why does the child 
of nature surpass the inhabitant of cities ? or ruder periods of society 
the more cultivated ? Or even granting it can be strengthened, is the 
studied phrase, the rounded period, the poor and vapid thoughts of 
novels to do it ? Those repetitions wearisome of sense-— 

" Where §oul \b dead and feeling htm no place V 

We answer, no ; but that this spirit, if caught at all, must be caught 
from nature's scenes in their rude majesty and sublimity ; from the 
bright visions and lofty dreams of poetry ; or from the inspired language 
of the prophets, spoken from lips pf coal in words leaping like bolts from 
the brooding tempest. 

But there yet remains the more momentous consideration with regard 
to onr subject, the immoral influence of novels ; though it is so obvious 
as to require but a passing glance. It is well known that the most 
hasty perusal of any written production leaves a lasting impression 
upon the heart for good or for evil, which Time itself cannot obliterate. 
Especially is this tru^when what we read coincides with the vicious 
pn^nsities of our own corrupted natures. Man cannot abstract him- 
self so as to be wholly insensible to extraneous influences. His mind 
is not like a mirror ; it cannot reflect what is impure and contaminating, 
and be itself unpolluted. It cannot, like the moonbeams, dance upon a 
dung-hill and retain its original purity and brightness. Such being its 
condition, it becomes a matter of vital importance, that nothing but what 
is virtuous be brought in contact with it. And how seldom can we 
assert this of novels. It is one of the means by which they excite in- 
terest, to contrast virtue and vice. The character stained with every 
crime and every sin that the author's fruitful brain could conceive of, 
is compared with a being so perfectly good and angel-like, that all must 

VOLiZI. 9 
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despair of ever imitating such excellence in their daily life and conTer- 
sation. Nor is this all. % However difficult it may be to handle immo- 
ralities in such a manner that they shall not infect ; yet the manifesta- 
tion of an honest indignation by the author will do much towards it. 
Did he treat vice with such rebuke and severity, that while the reader 
was walking in the burning furnace of temptation, we could feel it 
might serve as a guardian angel to shield and protect him, the case 
would not be as bad. But how different from this is the fact ! The 
crimes of the hero or heroine are usually so softened down by the glow- 
ing sophistry of the writer ; their enormities are set off with so many 
palliating circumstances, that we are ready to forgive them all, and even 
pronounce them virtues. Surely our own good resolutions are shaken, 
we more feel our inability to toil up the steep tm rugged path of vir- 
tue, when we are taught to believe that iniquity is rewarded ; that every 
praiseworthy quality is overcome with defeat, and its possessor tor- 
tured with misfortune, till finally relieved by death. 

However great the injury of novels as a class, that sentimental kind 
introduced by modem refinement, is even the most pernicious of them 
all. Conceived by the perverted imaginations of French libertines and 
English debauchees, it is the high embellishment with which they cover 
and adorn sin, that seduces and deceives the heart. Pretending to lead 
vice forth to sacrifice upon the altar ot* virtue, they decorate the victim 
in such rich and guady garbs as completely to hide her repulsiveness. 
By such abuse of their powers, they make their minds flaming volca- 
noes, ravaging and devastating the world with the lava of destruction far 
more fatal in its effects than any of the burning eruptions of i£tna. 
The pernicious influence of these productions, hanging like a mildew 
on the healthful springtide of the soul, is even now felt by thousands 
upon thousands in the world. Many an inhabitant of prisons, if not oc- 
cupant of the gallows, can trace their first onset in the career of crime 
to the impressions left upon their minds by reading Paul Clifford ; the 
whole aim and tendency of which is to subvert the foundation of ail law 
and government. And what may be the effects upon the glowing im- 
agination of childhood, of reading even our own Cooper — comparatively 
harmless as he may be-— one of the most gifled of our young country- 
men dangling from the masthead of the Somers, executed for a crime 
at which humanity shudders, bears witness. 

If such then are the effects of romance in on# form and another, let 
it teach us caution. With such light to guide, let us not risk our health 
in that region of the world of literature, which even though it produces 
fair flowers, has them in close proximity to noxious weeds and poison- 
ous plants. 
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THE TWO SPIRITS. 

A flmsAicuET glided through a Bunny Tale, 

Its muttered muaic tremUmg on the air 
Like distant echo of despairing wail, 

Or voice of winds within their rocky lair. 
Around it blosBomed flowers, oh, bow fair ! 

Whieh drooped to touch the thin and sliding spray, 
As travelers, tired and faint 'mid desert air, 

Bend frantic to the flow of waters gay. 
Which wind through some oasis green their careleM way. 

And there, upon the moss-o*er-knitted ground, 

Wrapped m the shadow of an oaken tree. 
Lay "BrnmA, lost m dreamy maze profound, 

A victim chained of Fancy's witchery. 
Bright scenes rose up, all beautiful to see, 

And fairy voices tpotied to his ear ; 
How full his heart with light, elastic glee ! — 

Anon came gloodi, like spell-controlling Fear, 
Athwart the rays of gladness, dancing sunny-clear. 

A form angelic, from the watchfrd sky. 

Came floating downward through the furrowed air ; 
A stifled lustre dwelt within her eye. 

In wanton tresses fell her raven hair 
Around a fsce impressed with calm despair. 

So, like the dark-winged, spectre-haunted Night, 
In beauty sad, but beauty passing fair, 

She came adown the azure-arohed height. 
Sweet notes of song enchanting all her pensive flight 



The drowsy breath of evenmg 

Is gliding through the trees, 
And dallying with the ringlets 

Which float o'er silent seas. 
A filmy veil of darkness 

Surrounds the throne of Day, 
And Night, in dusky chariot. 

Is hastmg on her way. 

It is the hour when Nature 
Puts off her sportive mien. 

And in a mood of sadness 
And thoughtfulneas is seen. 

Hie hour when spirits wander 
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Fnun their chown ipiTit-homey 
Though the woild, in dietance gUmmenng, 
An TiewleHly to itMm. 

For the san Is charmed with tWom 

In the mnne of wily ileep ; 
Nor yet haa Lnaa risen, 

Her tireleM watch to keep ; 
The ftaia have hid their ftoea 

Behind the ecraemng iky, 
And 10, npcm ew pathway, 

lliere kxikf no eimoai eye. 

Thw, o'er earth'a Taried regiona, 

Ov footatepa oft have etrayed, 
Huoagh TaDey and o'er moontaia, 

ITinNifh deiert^ain and glade ; 
From where the billowy oeean 

RaToe ever at the main, 
To where hie bfother ocean 

Repeati the boieterooi itrain. 

Alaa ! a diaaiy'wotid, a weary world it thia ; 
It beareth not a flower of pore and perfect bliai. 
It it an idand lonely, ewept roond on every eide 
By tediow waves of sorrow, a never-resting tide. 

Man toQeth on to Wealth, to Wisdom, or to Fbwer, 
He boilds his altar pioad, and wonhips for an hour. 
Wm stretching after phantom joy his dizzy eyes. 
Tin poor, weak, ignorant, and aH nnUeot he diea. 

TVnst not his knre! tmst not, though words be ne'er so wann« 
like deeping wave he'U change, when comes the angiy stonn. 
Give not thy love to him ! one selfish mite to gain, 
He'U treat thy heaii-drawB tieasnre as a haoble vain. 

Oh, if thy soul he yeammg after happy peace, 
Tliink not to sate it where contentions never cease. 
liook not 'mid scenes the haunt of sm and woe. 
For Vhtne's winning grace or Pleasure's joyous glow. 

But in some pleasant vaUey, 

Some ieae, aeqaeststed yC, 
Where Sin waves not his sceptre. 

And Care is aU forgot. 
When Nature miles the sweetest, 

Inherrobeof glory drest. 
And man, with noisy conflict, 

Oomos not to bleak herrest. 
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Tbero fix thy diosen dwelling, 

And bid the world away ; 
Ifei ecenee fA weeping sorrow, 

And mirth untimely gay. 
So shall thy life-tide ever 

With joys' full cunent flow, 
Withm the hidden valley. 

Thy little heayen below. 

A thousand echoes in the horizon blue, 

With watchful silence heard the dymg lay. 
Hien, m glad dancei, swift to meet it flew, 

As angels come to bear the soul away, 
Which on the earth has spent its little day. 

And Ernest, nesUed m a vtrange delight, 
Scarce dared to breathe, lest all the charm should itray, 

But movelesly he watched the spirit bright. 
Till through a golden cloud she vaniabed (rom his sight 
[To be eoDflladad.] 



RECOLLECTIONS OF BURNS. 
•'A man's a man f&t a' that" 

In a |Miper which we contributed to ' Maga' a few yean aince, we 
fmmithed a few * Recollections' of Scotland's sweetest bard. Thomas 
Kennedy, the playmate and intimate friend of Robert Bums, still liyes, 
though a * change has come o'er the spirit of his dream,' since the time 
to which we allude. 

His head is silvered with the frosts of four-score years and ten, and 
his noble form at length begins to bend beneath the infirmities of age. 
No longer does he tread wim * lightsome step and free,' as was his diuly 
wont, the wild glens and grassy vales of his romantic estate, so like his 
Highland home ; no longer lure the silver spotted trout from beneath 
the grassy bank of the quiet stream, nor does his trembling arm speed 
the light canoe over the tranquil Owasco — whoee sparkling waves, '^■o 
darkly, deeply, beautifully blue," might rival his native far famed Win- 
dermere. But his eye yet kindles with lustre of his ' youthful prime,' 
his touffue is still eloquent of the scenes and deeds of other daya in 
which he participated, and his heart is still warm with that philan- 
thropic love and broad Scottish humor, which is proof against the ea- 
exoachments of time. His long and eventful life has been an experience 
4>f no ordinary interest. With Jeffrey, Scott, and Wilson, he has often 
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enjoyed the feast of reason and the flow of soul, while the subject of 
our notice was to him as a younger brother. 

During a week spent with Mr. Kennedy the past summer, wo gath- 
ered many interesting items of his idolized poet, only a few of which 
we at present submit to the public. 

We love to contemplate the Scottish character. There is about it a 
greatness of soul, a noble frankness and straight forwardness of pur- 
pose which challenges our warmest admiration. Some one, no matter 
who, has said, that 

" An honeit man '■ the nobleit woik of God/' 

and we would add as a corollary, therefore " a Scotchman is the noblest 
work of God." The Scotch are a race of Heroes and Philosophers. 
Nursed among the wild and romantic scenery of their mountain Hi^- 
lands, from their infancy they breathe an air sacred to freedom ; while 
the unflinching firmness with which they have adhered to the princi- 
ples of the Protestant faith, attests the sincerity of their belief, and a 
strength of moral courage unparalleled in the history of nations. The 
first martial history that captivated our youthful genius, was that of 
William Wallace, and we have ever since regarded the Scottish char- 
acter with a sort of reverential awe and admiration ; while the workf 
which we most afiect in our * elder boyhood' are the miscellaneous and 
other writings of the immortal Kit North. We always carry a volume 
of his works in our pocket as an infallible preventive of ennuu As a 
philosopher, metaphysician, statesman, poet, and divine, we will stake 
Kit against the universe. By the way, reader, have you ever perused 
his Noctes, or Miscellanies ? No ? Then let us advise you to throw 
aside your musty text books of ancient lore, where you imbibe such 
"shallow draughts as intoxicate the brain," and revelling in a more 
magnificent creation of genius than any Aladdin's palace, as you peruse 
some such article as a " Winter's Rhapsody," if you do not rise a wiser, 
happier, and better man, then you are a most — 

But to the Recollections of Bums. A thrilling incident related by 
Bifr. K. strikingly illustrates the kindness of his heart, his daring spirit, 
and presence of mind. When scarce sixteen years old. Bums with 
several companions on a holiday excursion, had wandered far away 
from home to a wild, unfrequented spot. They were on the brow of a 
ledge of rocks many hundred feet high, overhanging a dark ravine be- 
low, • Many feet beneath, on a slightly projecting cliff of the almost per- 
pendicular rock, an eagle's nest was discovered. The eggs of the royal 
bird were in full view, and the temptation was too great to leave with- 
out an eflbrt to obtain them. One of the boldest of the company ven- 
turing as far down the rock as he dared, with a slight net affixed to the 
end of a long pole, was endeavoring to reach the prize. Suddenly, the 
slaty, crumbling rock on which he stood gave way, and with a loud 
shriek he slid down downwards on the side of the mgged wall, till after 
a descent of some feet, his foot rested on a slight projection of rock, 
and catching with one hand a shrab, he remained hair^hung between 
heaven and earth, where the least movement of limb or muscle would 
be a certain a¥rful death. 
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Moment of what thrilling emotions ! Far, far beneath, the occa- 
sional sullen dashing of the dark waters oyer the pointed, jagged rocks 
was heard, mingling with the mournful sugh of the winds walling through 
the narrow defile, while the wild, angry scream of the eagle approach- 
ing her eyerie, was now heard above the agonizing cries of the poor 
victim, who every moment thought the slight bush to which he clung 
giving way in his grasp. Horror was depicted in the countenances of 
his young companions, who knew not how to act. It was too far to call 
for assistance, and the help must be instant. Bums alone possessed 
daring and presence of mind equal to the emergency. Seizing a cord 
which was luckily with the company, though apparently not equal to 
his companion's weight, and descending to the very spot where he 
had stood, he succeeded in fastening the cord to his body, while the 
boys were to pull from above. Gradually, and with fearful intense in- 
terest they pulled, the cord so far sustaining his weight that he was 
able to turn himself, and assist their endeavors by his own efforts. 
Fear added superhuman strength to his exertions — he clung with an 
iron grasp to the almost naked rock ; step by stop he rose, until at length 
he stood on the top, free from danger ! No shout of triumph was raised 
by the little troop — ^no boisterous manifestations of joy, — but the silent 
tear, the subdued voice, the warm pressure of the trembling hand, all 
told their grateful emotions at so wonderful an escape. 

Honor to the brave ! Here, in his very boyhood, were developed 
these traits of noble daring and contempt for danger, which enabled him 
cheerfully to bear up against the buffetings of an adverse fortune, with 
which it was the sad lot of the gifted poet to contend through life. 
Such a trait of character, is of itself sufficient to cover a * multitude of 
sins.' 

Or, take another : It was in Edinburgh, after he had begun to receive 
the meed of his well-earned fame, and was courted and caressed by the 
nobility and first literary circles in the city. On a cold, stormy evening, 
he might have been seen wending his lonely way to an obscure part of 
the city, for the purpose of visiting the widow of one of his early 
friends. He knocked at the door of the humble tenement in a dark 
alley, and was admitted by the widow into a poorly-furnished room, 
dimly lighted by a single taper. 

" Safe us ! Mr. Bums is it ? I hadna thocht to hae' seen yer face 
under my ruf sich a fearsome nicht." 

" Tut my gude woman, did ye think Bobby Burns has lost sicht of 
his auld frinds ? Hoo are ye the nood' and the bairns, syne the cauld 
autumn weets * gan fall V " 

" O, but it's unco kind in ye, Mr. Bums, to be lookin' after the likes 
o' me, and my weans. Fient ! it is sairly fasht* we hae' been syne the 
dear auld heart gan' to Abraham's bosom. Mony and mony an e'eniag 
hae' the wee thmgs been sent shiverin' to their scrimpet cot, without 
even a sowp of barley broo'." 



*TroQbled. 
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^ Hech ! but it's a wickit warl we lir in ! My ain husban's brither, as 
ho sod the law allooed him, took the leetle he left us, to keepit* for our 
use, and sorry a bit hae' ne seen syne. Mony's the cauld winter day 
I'ye sat alone in my sark weepin' by the scrimpet ingle side — not for 
mysel', Mr. Bums — but ye ken the poor bairns cryin' for bread*' 

Bums put in her hand a fifty pound note. ** Gude hae' mercy on ua ! 

but ye dinna mane Mr. Bums to gie' " but ere she could finish her 

sentence the generous poet had vanished, leaving her overpowered with 
astonishment and gratitude at this munificent gift from so unexpected a 
source. Like an angel of mercy he had descended to perform a noble 
act of charity, and felt fully compensated by the consciousness of 
having caused the heart of the widow and fatherless to weep for joy. 

Some, it may be, will feel little interest in these simple incidents in the 
private life of this brilliant genius, and truly national poet. Such can 
pass by on the other side. In making public these hitherto private me- 
moirs of this remarkable man, we trespass upon no one's rights — seek 
to influence no man's opinion. If in those who admire his soaring ori- 
ginal genius, whose hearts have been touched by the sweetly simple, 
jet elevating strains of his Muse — who reverence the quiet benevolence 
and frankness of his magnanimous heart, we can but increase that 
love, reverence, and admiration, our object will be accomplished. 

Here we have an instance of that trae benevolence and retiring char- 
ity that we so seldom meet with — a fulfillment of the command, 'let 
thine alms be in secret.' Much that passes in the world for benevo- 
lence, is but falsely so called. The rich man rolling in wealth, who 
has never had a wish ungratified, who feels secure from future want, 
gives a thousand, or perchance ten thousand, for some praiseworthy ob- 
ject. Immediately his name with the deed is noised abroad, by the 
trump of fame, and the unthinking multitude are all agape at such un- 
bounded benevolence. Sad misnomer ! He has made but a holocaust 
to his despicable pride, and offered a golden sacrifice to feed his vaniqr 
with the increase of vulgar adulation. We may be thankful for the gift, 
but despise the giver. 

But when a man, who, though possessing a delicate sensibility and 
a spirit of noble-hearted independence, has felt the mortifying degrada- 
tion of dependence, who has experienced the bitterness of a pover^ so 
deep as even to see his family in want of the necessaries of life, who 
has nothing except his own unaided efforts to secure him from the like 
want in future, voluntarily gives his all to one who has no claims upon 
him save the ordinary ties of humanity, we feel the sublimity of the act, 
and forgetting the gift, the heart pays its willing tribute to Nature's no- 
bleman. Such a giver was Robert Bums. It is from his private, un- 
studied acts and words, that we leam a man's real character and the 
true out-goings of his heart. Life is a drama, wherein the public acts 
and words of men, are but assumed dresses to hide their real charac- 
ters and deceive the superficial eye. While a few would gain by lay- 
ing aside the mask, the most would appear in such deformed characters, 
as to frighten the spectators from the scene, and leave the actors a prey 
to each other's passions. 
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We give a short extract of a letter to Mr. K. in reply to an advanta- 
geous business offer made by him to Burns, but which the poet was 
not in a condition to accept : 

" Mauchlink, May, 1793. 

" I feel under the highest obligations, my kind friend, for your truly 
advantageous offer received by last night's mail. I am folly sensible of 
the pecuniary advantages I should reap from such an arrangement ; 
but alas ! the circumstances of my family at present prevent my accept- 
ing your offer, ••♦•••••it ^as 
been the darling wish of my heart, to see my family in such circum- 
stances that they shall not be dependent on the cold charity of the 
world after my death. While my own life and health is spared, I do 
not fear — I defy Fortune to do her worst — but then, the hereafter. At 
some future day, it may be, I shall be censured by those utterly igno- 
rant of my true motives and feelings, for having expressed myself with 
the freedom and boldness which I have often used on this subject. Dut 
since the opinion of all the critics in the £mpire matters not a d — n 
to me, I shall continue to speak as I think in this matter. I have felt 
all I have said, and would say it again, in like circumstances. What- 
ever I have written that my friends think creditable, I have accomplished 
during the leisure moments of a laborious vocation ; and whenever I 
have referred to this, it has been, as my friends well know, not in a 
boasting manner, but as not being ashamed of the avails of honest la- 
bor. 1 do not wish to conceal that I feel the most supreme contempt 
for those whom rank or fortune may have given a temporary impor- 
tance, without a particle of real merit. But NHmporte.^^ • • • 

Ha! ha ! ha! Would that that old scarifier, Jeffrey, could have read 
this passage ere he proceeded to don his invincible armor for the praise- 
worthy purpose of annihilating his brother Scotsman. Methinks we 
see him seated in his portentous chair of fate, with his folio spread be- 
fore him, carefully adjusting his spectacles and nibbing his pen prepar- 
atory to the following solemn denunciation : 

*' Akin to this most lamentable trait of vulgarity, (proh pudor !) and 
indeed in some measure arising out of it, is that perpetual boast of his 
own independence, which is obtruded upon the readers of Bums in 
almost every page of his writings. The sentiment itself is noble, and 
it is of^en finely expressed ; — but a gentleman would only have ex- 
pressed it when he was insulted or provoked ; and would never have 
made it a spontaneous theme to those friends in whose estimation he 
felt that his honor stood clear. It is mixed up, too, in Bums with too 
fierce a tone of defiance, and indicates rather Uie pride of a sturdy pea^ 
sant, than the calm and natural elevation of a generous mind.'* 

Jeffrey's Essays, Vol. 2, p, 396» 

Very well ! Mr. Jeffrey has kindly condescended to inform us how 
he would have made the poet Bums, but the God of Nature saw fit to 
shape him in a very different mould. Whether the great Reviewer 
would have improved upon the original, we have no means of ascertain- 
ing, as unfortunately he had not the power to reaiiaa his idsal characf- 

VOL. XI. S 
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ter. We remark with what admirable coolness the critic, with a single 
stroke of his pen, destroys the character of the poet as a " gentleman," 
simply, because he does not choose to walk in the very footsteps of my 
lord Chesterfield. And then too the profound, sagacious, and truthful 
remark which follows : — " indicates rather the pride of a sturdy peasant, 
than the calm and natural elevation of a generous mind/' 

Indeed ! the world ought certainly to feel itself vastly obliged to this 
" great literary authropophagus," for thus unmasking the real motives 
of the poet, and exposing his real character in all its naked deformity to 
our view. We might otherwise have misjudged of such noble acta as 
those we have mentioned, and ascribed them to false motives. But 
now we cannot mistake. When he risked the dangers of a frightful 
death to save a companion from a like fate, when in the tempestuous 
night he seeks the humble abode of poverty and gives his all to relieve 
the wants of the unfortunate, with no eye save that of the All-seeing, 
to witness the noble deed, — when he sacrifices the long and earnestly 
desired treasure which was dearest to his heart, to minister to the wants 
of the suffering stranger — these acts do not indicate the "calm and 
natural elevation of a generous mind," but only the "sturdy pride of a 
peasant." 

But seriously, to what ' stale, flat, unprofitable uses' is criticism sub- 
jected, when thus perverted from its high ends and made the instnunent 
of personal resentment and jealousy, against a posthumous fame ! And 
with what suspicion, nay, contempt, do we regard the opinions of a 
critic, who, from what he deems a fault in an author's style, while utter- 
ly ignorant of his personal character, thus imperiously pronounces his 
dictum, and seeks to destroy the noblest qualities of the heart, in gme 
whose private beneficence and retiring generosity, though adding infi- 
nitely to the merit of the gift, render it far more difficult for the donor 
to slueld himself from the attacks of an envious criticism ! True, in- 
deed, the Reviewer afterwards uses somewhat different language in 
speaking of the poems of the bard, but perhaps no man better than Jef- 
frey knows how to 

" Damn with faint phraise, with civil leer oommend.*' 

But, thank Heaven, the poet has come down to us a true man, un- 
changed from the rude, strong mould in which Nature cast him. He 
is not a * Phantasm' or * Appearance,' nor owns fellowship with such. 
He scorned to waste his energies, or sacrifice his independence, by a 
foolish conformity to the conventional customs of society ; and though 
he sometimes unwittingly transgressed the rules of decorum, he never 
voluntarily was the cause of an unkind feeling. We do not scruple to 
say, that we are an admirer, if you please, an ardent admirer of the ge- 
nius and character o( Bums. That he had faults, it is not denied, but 
we believe fewer and of a less heinous nature, thui many of his detrac- 
tors, who claim a spotless reputation. They were faulte of the head, 
rather than the heart, and such was his frank, unsuspecting disposi- 
tion, that his vices were all open to the world. But such is U^e strange 
perverseness of the human heart, that it is a thankless task to preserve 
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the memoiy of a man's good deeds, while the multitude listens with sav- 
age delight, and revels in the descriptions of one, who portrays and re- 
hearses the foibles and weaknesses of human nature. 

" There is a lust in man no power can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbor's shame, 
On eagle's wings invidioiis scandals fly. 
While virtuous deeds are only bom to die.** 

We love the sentiment of the noble Roman, *' Nil de mortuis^ nisi bo* 
num.^^ Steep was the ascent, dark and rugged the pathway of the no- 
ble bard during his pilgrimage life, and who shall wonder if his steps 
sometimes halied or slipped in the toilsome way 1 " Poor human 
nature ! Is not a man's walking in truth, always that : ' a succession of 
falls V Man can do no other. In this wild element of a Life, he has 
to struggle onwards ; now fallen, deep-abased ; and ever with tears, 
repentance, with bleeding heart, he has to rise again, struggle again still 
onward. That his struggle be a faithful, unconquerable one ; that is the 
question of questions. We will put up with many sad details, if the 
soul of it were true." That his soul was true, we know ; and therefore 
judge his struggle was not unavailing. 

Fearfully exciting and dreadful was the contest of the mighty Genius 
with his* Fate, — becoming near its close even terribly sublime. Age 
had not bowed his form, nor disease wasted his energies ; but in the 
full strength of vigorous manhood and unimpaired reason, he grappled 
with his last enemy. Ever wilder waxes the elemental strife, nearer 
mutters the thunder, and darker gloom the storm-clouds o'er him, 
until the last faint ray of the star of hope is lost, and the darkness of 
despair gathers fast around him. Far, far aloof stand the false friends 
who could smile upon him during the brief sunshine of his prosperity, 
and hung with delighted ear upon the harmonious strains of his now 
silent harp ; and who will again be proud of the transcendent genius of 
their native bard, when his dust is mouldering in its humble, unhonored 
grave. And yet, he is not alone. Even this poor privilege which, at 
such an hour, the meanest of God's creatures might claim, is denied 
him. As thirsty blood-hounds with savage joy lap the last red drop of 
oozing life from the quivering heart of the noble game that has fallen 
beneath their attacks, so closely do the despicable minions of the law 
press the weary steps of their victim : and even while his frame is 
racked with torturing pain, and the ' ineluctabile tempus' heaves in 
view, in a voice of agony he begs a paltry sum to save his body from 
the loathsome jail i • • • ^q friend at last ? Yes, one All-power- 
ful. When all others have forsaken, the King of Terrors comes as a 
welcome messenger to perform the last kind act for the sufferer. It is 
the moment of victory for one whose whole life has been spent in a 
stern conflict against a malignant Destiny. For a few brief hours, 
while the grim monster lingers, as poising his unerring dart, his perse- 
cutors, like craven cowards, shrink abashed as they gaze with awe, upon 
the calm features, stamped with the image of death ; and as the mon- 
arch lays his icy hand upon his heart, * a proud smile of triumph 
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lights the minstrers eye, as his soul passes to the * far off spirit land,' 
to mingle its music with the immortal strains of those 

'' Ol3rTnpiaii bards who rang 
Divine ideas below. 
Which always find us young, 
And always keep us sa" 

We have yet other ' Recollections' of the Poet, which perchance we 
may submit hereafter. Till then, kind reader, adieu. - a. 



" THE MOTHER'S GRAVE." 



Reader, were you ever in a grave-yard ? I do not mean the proad 
and monumented cemetery of some neighboring city, where the bones 
of the dead may scarce rest in peace, while the tread of the living, 
thoughtless sight-seer is ever echoing overhead ; but were you ever in 
a quiet country church-yard ? beside its little ivy-covered church, con- 
taining the plain and unpretending, but no less impressive tomb-stones 
of a former generation. If you have, you must have enjoyed a few 
tranquil moments, such as seldom visit the breast that is racked with 
restless realities of the world. Do not such places and such scenes 
seem providentially adapted to call forth all the purer emotions of the 
soul, and hold them in sweet communion aloof from the baser ones that 
elsewhere absorb them ? Here stands the church, plain and unadorned, 
save by such beauties as nature may have bestowed, where the simple 
villagers once worshiped with all the fervent gratitude of untutored na- 
ture, and here around lies all that earth can claim— their bones on 
earth — their souls with their Giver. Could you have entered such a 
place without thinking of your own insignificance, and the utter worth- 
lessness of worldly goods as blessings ? Did not there come to yon 
through the silence around, a " small, still voice" more impressive and 
' more convincing than the proudest burst of human eloquence, the voice 
of nature thrilling on the mind, " and thou too must soon be cold !" 
Ah, yes ! if you are human and possess the faculties of a rational being, 
such must have been your meditations and such your conviction. Then 
how many tales of woe or happiness may not those grave-mounds com- 
memorate — of hopes once bright, but soon blighted — of friendships that 
were changed into loathings— of piety turned from her paths— of 
wealth cloaking foul deeds of iniquity— of poverty clad' in the garb of 
misery — all crowding there so closely together *that their very identity 
becomes lost in their proximity. Such thoughts as these muit have 
crowded upon your mind, especially if you have ever stood alone with- 
in the precincts of a quiet country church-yard. 

I chanced once to be on a visit at a neat country town, whose inhab- 
itants principally consisted of those substantial old farmers and mechan- ' 
ics who compose, if not the wealthiest, still the most useful and valuft- 
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ble portion of our population. Few events ever occurred to disturb the 
quiet of these worthy villagers, save when they met to select those who 
should see to the well-doing of the little community, or when some day 
of national jubilee called them forth to ^joy the green-sward dance. 
Here you might find true happiness, and its elements, industry, integri- 
ty, and consequent comfort. Why need philosophers invent their the- 
ories to find a receipt for happiness in vague terms of the imagination, 
or attempt by their metaphysics to mystify a principle at once so plain 
and simple ? But so it is in the world ; we willfully blind our eyes and 
senses to those things that are revealed, and yet with impious hands try 
to tear off the veil from those secrets which Nature has chosen should 
remain undivulged. Dou you ask what is happiness ? go forth in the 
world and see fbr yourself, a Nature trained up in the paths of virtue 
and simplicity — where you find that you have found happiness. 

It was a Sabbath afternoon, when having listened to the inspired 
words of their venerable pastor, the little congregation had left the vil- 
lage church and retired to the comforts of their respective homes. I 
was left alone upon the low stone steps that rose to the door, and me- 
chanically leaving them, I turned towards the grave-yard that lay in the 
rear. It was surrounded by a neat white fence, the little gate of which 
was unlocked and unfastened, save by a bolt. A summer's sun was 
setting behind the distant hills, and flooding all things with the redness 
of its flashing rays. The scene was indeed magnificent. Though I had 
seen many a grander and wilder prospect, I had never beheld one at 
the same time so simple and lovely. I opened the little gate and passed 
within. Around me lay the remains of those whose earthly strife had 
ceased forever. Here lay a grave with its time* eaten tomb-stone near- 
ly covered over with the long dank weeds that surrounded it, and close 
by its side another, bearing traces of recent construction. Judging by 
the manner in which the green sod above was trimmed and bright flow- 
ers planted around, I conjectured that it must engage the attention of 
some sorrowing friend of its cold occupant. Ah ! thought I aloud, the 
old man dieth and soon his name passeth away in his grave ; the young 
man dieth and they plant flowers over his head — but the flowers, too, 
have their day to blossom and to die ! — so it is with all earthly things, 
but all things are not of the earth ! Who knows what these graves 
around me might not say, could they send forth a voice ? 

*' Ah ! who knows indeed ?" said a deep toned voice behind. 

I started and turned, for 1 thought not to meet the living at the home 
of the dead ! There stood a gray-headed man, holding in his hand a 
bunch of keys ; he was dressed in a neat Sabbath suit, and his eye still 
sparkled with the brightness of former years. I immediately divined 
that he was the sexton of the little church hard by. 

" Young man," said he, " if you had my years and my experience, 
you might well say " who knows ?" These graves are mostly my work ; 
for fifty years have I hollowed out their narrow beds for the depart- 
ed of yonder village, and helped to carry them to their last long sleep. 
Many a tear have I shed for parents, children, and friends — many a one 
to witness the grief, of the living left behind — soon I too must take my 
place by their side ; ah ! how soon like them be forgotten !" 
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'* Doubtless, good sir, yours can have been no very pleasant dnly ; it 
is always a sad thing to witness the grief of others bereaved." 

*' You are right again, young man," said he, '* mine has been m sor- 
rowful task, for many a scene nave I witnessed that would draw temrt 
from a heart of stone — grief such as is not to be found in the hearts 
of your city worldlings. See you those two graves yonder in the ccMrn- 
ar ? There lies a broken-hearted mother, and by her side the cause,, 
her only son ! Poor George ! many a time have I held him in my 
arms when a bright-eyed boy, and never thought that one so fair and so 
noble would one day need my aid to bear him to his grave. Wo ! to 
those who led him astray — the day of reckoning must come at length, 
and a mother^s death will be a heavy burden for them to bear !" 

'* Will you not relate the tale to me ? for I see by your countenance 
that it is an interesting one," said I. 

*' Interesting indeed, and a sad one too, for it is a tale of happiness 
and prosperity turned into one of misery and death ! If you will listen, 
I will tell yon in a few words the leading facts of the story, and yxm 
will then understand why this spot is called by our simple-hearted vil* 
lagers, " the mother's grave." 

We seated ourselves on a broad stone slab, and the old man began : 

" Do you see that house hard by, just rising above those noble poplars 
that surround it ? it is somewhat dilapidated now, for six long years 
have rolled away since they (pointing to the graves,) were borne togeth- 
er from its doors. That was once the dwelling of a worthy mother and 
a devoted son ; — now it is an object of superstition, and few would ven- 
iure to cross its threshold after set of sun I knew them both well 
once, and no one could have thought that so much misery was in store 
for that mother's heart, or that the seeds of vice would spring up in that 
of her son. She was the widow of a man who had in the laUer part 
of his life become a dissipated and abandoned character, and had died 
at last with a curse upon his lips, in a fit of insane drunkenness. This 
had well-nigh broken the heart of the poor wife, but she lived on for 
her only son, then a boy of bright talents and prospects indeed. For 
many years after the death of her husbapd she had devoted herself 
with untiring energy to the education of her boy, for although they had 
lost the greater part of their former wealth, they still possessed enough 
to render them comfortable. George was a noble boy, and from lus 
earliest years had given signs of the most distinguished talents. None 
could compete with him either in the school-room or in their boyish 
sports ; and although in his nature there was a mixture of fiery energy 
and self-will, still no one was a greater favorite among all classes <^ 
our little community. A handsomer boy there never was — with dark 
chestnut hair, a large flashing eye, and a form of the purest symmetry. 
Although at other times kind and gentle to all, when once aroused none 
dared dispute his will — all cowered beneath the flash of his dark bright 
eye. No one had any influence over him at such times except his 
mother, and the simple exclamation from her, *' George, I am ashamed 
of you," brought him to himself in a moment. 

'* Mother, forgive me, but I could not help it." 
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" But, my Boa, such conduct, unless you learn to restrain yourself, 
may one day cause you much repentance.*' 

Indeed, this trait in his character often gave his mother the liveliest 
concern, and many were the prayers she uttered by day and night that 
it might be changed. As he grew older, his filial affection seemed to 
grow stronger, and it was an affecting sight to see them enter this little 
church together — the aged mother leaning on the arm of her strong anld 
manly son. Many a bright eye sent forth its softest look for him, as he 
took his seat by her side in their little pew. But to mark the fond, yet 
anxious look of the mother, as it rested up)on his unobserving face, yon 
might see how strong can be a mother's love, how watchful a modier's 
care. 

About this time there came to spend a week or so with them a cous- 
in, whom George had not seen since they were playmates together, for 
he had been living for several years in a neighboring city. Frank was 
a forbidding young man, as far as appearance went, and it was whis- 
pered about that his character for sobriety and morality was none of the 
best. Be that as it might, he and Greorge soon became most intimate 
companions, as was natural enough, for the one possessed an insinua- 
ting address and engaging manners, while Uie latter was of a nature 
wholly confiding and fond of excitement. Soon George's mother be- 
gan to perceive symptoms which to her were of the most alarming char* 
acter. He no longer came to her to read some favorite passage ; hii 
hours at night were unseasonable, and whenever he and Frank came 
in at a late hour, they would excuse themselves by saying that they 
had been taking a long walk together. Alas ! she knew not that in 
the short time they had been thus acquainted, a great change had been 
wrought in the character of her son ; she knew not that those walks 
never extended beyond the tavern, where, after a social glass together, 
they would sit and converse with the idlers whom they met there. T^ 
a nature such as George possessed, this was a most dangerous ezperi* 
ment. The first glass delights, the second excites, and then comes a 
hardening of the heart, the wild delirium of unnatural feelings and ^ut- 
ter recklessness ; then a love for low conversation ; then an absolute 
necessity for some kind of excitement ; and finally the confirmed hab- 
ite of the sot. On this precipice stood George ; an ungovernable nn- 
lure, aided by the tempter's hand, was hurrying him nearer and nearer 
to the brink. He had never drank enough yet really to excite him, bfH 
the passion was growing strong and stronger upon him ; yet at times 
the pale face of his mother at her lonely home would rise up in his 
mind, and mechanically his hand would drop the cup as it was raised t» 
his lips. 

" Drink, man," Frank would exclaim, " surely you are not afraid of 
another glass, are you ?" 

** No, Frank, but I was thinking of my mother !" 

** Poh ! how will she know anyUiing about it ? besides you are a iD«a 
now, and not a child to mind the silly talk of a woman." 

" Silence, sir ! speak not so of my mother ; one unkind word of her 
I will not listen to.^' 
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*< Nonsense! who thought of saying any thing disrespectful of the 
old lady ? she loves you, I dare say ; but come, once more, and we will 
go ;" and George would drink it to the dregs. 

But all this could not be kept long from a watchful mother. She 
heard one night that he had been seen entering the tavern, and her 
fears took the alarm immediately. Her anguish was heightened when 
■he perceived on his return, from his excited eye and unsteady walk, 
that he had been drinking. 

" George, my son ! can it be ?" she exclaimed, as she caught his 
arm frantically, " are you too to become a drunkard 1^ 

" Come, mother, I have only been drinking a glass of wine with 
Frank, and it has got into my head a little — come, do not be frightened ;" 
for he was sobered in an instant by her frenzied look. 

"And you, too, George!" she exclaimed, without heeding his words, 
" have I lived so long for this ? did I endure all that misery and live 
through it to see you a drunkard ? have my prayers by night and by 

day availed me nothing ? father and son ! both to be . Oh ! my 

God, let it not be so." Then turning wildly around, she cried, " George, 
ms you love me — as you wish not to see me a broken-hearted wretch 
in my grave — as you hope for salvation, swear ! swear that you will 
never put the cursed cup to your lips again, never so much as think of 
it with a guilty wish, swear ! I say, or strike me down here at your 
feet." 

As she uttered the last word, her son sank on his knee, and raising 
his hands, exclaimed, " I swear ! as I love you and hope for mercy, I 
■wear !" then rising, the mother and son were locked in each other's 
arms." 

" God be praised," she cried, " for my poor heart would break if you 
too were lost to me. Let not the tempter prevail again, or you are lost, 
ny son. I know it, George, for 'twas so with him — him your father- 
he tasted, and the demon snatched him away to a drunkard's grave !" 
, " Pardon, mother, and this shall be my first and only time of offence 
whtU I live.'' 
" Dear George, you have it, but oh ! beware ! avoid the tempter." 
And where was he ? At the first sound of that mother's voice his 
ffuilty conscience smote him, and he slipped without the door, for he 
dared not meet her eye. His was a dark and dangerous nature, de- 
lighted in doing evil, without thought for the misery of others — such a 
spirit as the Evil One might well send upon earth to aid his own iniquities. 
At first, remorse may have touched him ; but when he heard her counsel 
to beware of the tempter, rage and wounded pride banished all other 
feelings. " Ha ! ha ! say you so, you swear ? let us see, oaths are easi- 
hr taken and easily broken ; ha ! ha ! She called me tempter, did she. 
I will be a tempter to some purpose ;" and he laid his head upon his 
pillow that night with the avowed intention of ruining one for whom he 
professed the holy tie of friendship, and of bringing misery to the door 
of a helpless widow — his own aunt." 

The sun rose bright on the morrow, and both George and Frank felt 
a mutual hesitation when they met at breakfast. The one felt anham i^ ^ 
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for sin committed — the other for sin in contemplation. For a few days 
no mention was made between them of the matter, but it was easy to 
perceive that George wasactiug under some restraint, which was hard 
for him to bear. Alas ! there is but one step, and that once taken, it ii 
a thousand steps back. He felt a craving, burning appetite for excite* 
ment ; the deep-rooted desire could not so easily be eradicated. One 
evening, however, shortly afterwards, as they were sitting alone afler 
tea, Frank proposed that they should take a walk together and light a 
cigar on their way past the tavern. 

" You forget, Frank, surely!'* 

" Why, there's no great harm in stopping a moment to light a cigar !" 

" Well, perhaps there is none," replied George, quickly, " but do 
not ask me to stay a minute longer,** and the two started off together on 
that fatal walk, arm in arm A short walk brought them to the tav- 
ern, and they entered the little bar. Here they found several whom 
they had met when they were last there, and a conversation immediate- 
ly commenced. George had not felt in such good spirits for some time ; 
in fact, it was the want of such excitement that he had felt so much. 
Presently some one invited the rest to step up and take a drink with 
him ; all did so except George. 

" Cpme, man," said his companion, *• we are all waiting for you." 

*' Excuse me," replied George, gently, " but I do not wish to drink 
to-night." 

*' What harm can one glass do ?" said Frank, with hesitation, for he 
felt uncertain how George might take his interference. 

" You forget my promise, sir !" was the reply. 

" Come, come, don't speak so ; that was vl forced promise, and forced 
promises are never binding, you know, a mere ' ruse de guerre ;' you 
surely are not afraid that one glass will upset you, are you ?" 

" As for that matter, I can drink as much as any of you, but I do nol 
choose," replied George, angrily. 

" Oh ! that is very easy to say, but the doing it is a different thing, 
you know, ha ! ha !" and a tittering rung through the little crowd around. 
Here was a most dangerous temptation, for such a nature as George's 
always feels afraid to acknowledge itself afraid of any thing, and is 
especially irritated and thrown off its guard by any approach to ridi- 
cule, and alas the temptation was too strong to be withstood." 

'• You think so, do you ?" said George. 

" Do you dare to try ?" 

" Do / dare ? that's not the question— do you dare ?" 

" Come here if you wish to know, and let these men judge who is 
the most daring ;" and forgetting mother, promise and all, in the wild 
energy of his nature, he seized the glass and drained it ! Lo ! how 
the tempter triumphed, but he was not yet satisfied ; he determined to 
lead him still farther on. " One glass and you are lost /" had his moth- 
er said, and her words were pro|metic. 

They drank long and deeply — a crowd soon gathered around them, 
for one at least was becoming excited ; and the flashing eye of George 
and his dilating f<nm showed that there was a fire within him now that 
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was blazing and consuming all other emotions sare the tickling pleas- 
ure that its flames inspired. Frank began to be seriously alarmed, for 
he perceived that unless they stopped soon, George would become un- 
manageable ; he therefore said, coaxingly — 

" Ootxie, we've had enough, let us stop now.** 

'^ Stop ! ha ! ha ! no, you dared me to it ; let us see then who is the 
most daring ; do you dare to drink this ?*' and he poured out two glass- 
es full and seized one of them. 

" Oh ! I did not propose it on my own account," cried Frank, irri- 
tated at his words, and imitating him in swallowing the draught—" but, 
my dear fellow," continued he, ironically, " I was only about to ask jrou, 
if you drink any more, how you expect to get home ?" 

As that last word caught the ear of poor George, inebriated as he 
was, there flashed across his mind a gleam of misery awful in the ex- 
treme — the idea of his mother, his perjury, the dread of witnessing 
her agony — all condensed into one dark instantaneous thought rushed 
upon him with such force that he staggered back and had well-nigh 
fallen. 

" What is the matter ?" cried Frank, now too late repenting his ex- 
pression, " are you sick ?" 

When he heard that voice, George raised his pale and trembling 
face, his eye flashed with such a gleam of determined fury, that the other 
recoiled in terror. '^ Sick ! villain, sick ! he cried, double-dyed scoun- 
drel, who brought me here ? who tempted me here ? devil ! answer me ! 
who tempted me ? — ah ! she said, * beware ike tempter^ ** and his voice 
sank to a supernatural whisper, and then rose to a wild scream of rage. 
*' Ha ! ha ! sick ! let me clutch thee, tempter, and learn how strong I 
am.'* With one sudden and tremendous bound he leaped upon Frank, 
and griping him by the throat shook him with the strength and fury of 
a demon. They rushed upon them and by main force tore them apart. 

" Villains ! unhand me," he shouted, hoarsely, ** death ! do 3rou diare ! 
— see ! he will escape me ! he, the tempter ! off! let me go, I say — let 
me — a-h-h-h." They started from him, for from his ears, his nose, and 
mouth there spirted forth a dark red stream of bloody sprinkling those 
around with its crimson dye ; with a loud crash he fell upon the floor. 

** Great God !" cried some one, raising him up—" run for a doctor, he 
has broken a blood vessel !" 

So indeed it was — the tide of anguish, remorse, and rage that boiled 
within bis breast had broken forth in an overwhelming torrent, defying 
all restraint. The doctor came — but one glance at his flushed counte- 
nance, and one touch to his pulse was enough — he was dead ! They 
laid him on a bench, and in mournful silence bore him towards hi* 
mother's lonely home. 

Young man, I have seen many a sight of misery, but anguish suck as 
her's I never witnessed. She had been watching anxiously for the re- 
turn of her son, and the first sight she caught of him was his dead body 
borne along by four strong men. She rushed toward them ; there was 
a gurgling in her throat, and without another sound sank in violent hys- 
terics on his corpse. They bore her to her home, and for the Uve-kMi^ 
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night they watched hj her side. Not for one moment did she cease 
from the dreadful fits that shook her poor weak frame. At length the 
morning broke, and the sun's rays shone brightly through the window 
on her bed. Suddenly she was still, and they thought, nay, almost 
hoped, that all was over, but she raised herself on her arm, and gazing 
calmly around seemed to have forgotten the cause of her grief. In an- 
other instant the dreadful scene of the last night rushed up)on her mind. 
" My son ! my son ! George ! good God ! was it true ?---dead ! — oh ! 
mercy ! mercy ! my heart is b-r-o-k-e-n !" and with a convulsive sob 
she fell back on the pillow — they raised her up, but life had fled ! 

But where was the tempter ? he was gone, and no one hereabouts 
has since beheld him, and if that mother's shriek does not haunt him 
through this world, it will give him no peace in the next. They bore 
them to the grave, and placed them side by side, the mother and her 
son, and no one has lived in that house since. Such is my tale." 

The old man ceased, and the tear of memory stood in his eye. Wa 
left the spot together, but never do I enter a grave-yard that I do not 
think of " The Mother's Grave." c. j. p. 



THE LOST STUDENT. 

Bt a smouldering fire of half bamt brands, 

A disconsolate student sat ; 
And he i^azed at the boles in bis beel-less boots^ 

And he thought of his napless bat 

And he felt of bis elbows worn and patched, 

And patched and worn again ; 
And he sought relief for his aching heart. 

In the following dolorous strain : 

" Why should I toQ through the livelong mf^. 

And weary my aching head, 
And worry my brams and waste my sight 

For that which is not bread? 

** Why should I columns of figures add. 

When their sum is nought to me 7 
And what can I do who shall own no ship, 

With rules that measure the sea?*' 

And the student he sighed at the sound of the wdd, 

And suddenly sprang from his chair, 
For in his left pocket a rattlhig be beard. 

And he thought, "Could a coia be there .'" 
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And he thraik in hb hand with a deapente piiab. 
Bat his courage begau to fail, 

For he drew forth a key— 'twaa a nwty key- 
That had rattled againat a nail 

And he thought of the fields, the green, green fiekfo. 

And the cows and the bleating sheep, 
And the grassy bank by the willow tree, 

Where he used to lie and sleep. 

** I have left &esh flowers for musty books. 

Bright streams for * leaming^s rill,* 
And foTMiken my father's acres broad, 

My scanty brain to till. 

" There are no apples on knowledge's tree. 

Nor any thing fit to eat ; 
And the only roots that I can find, 

Are the hardest roots of Greek.** 



His form grew dim and his eye grew wild. 
And the people thought him mad, 

'Till when one morning they wanted him, 
He was nowhere to be had. 

They hunted about and called his name, 
But they looked and called in Tain ; 

The echoing air would cry where ! where ! 
But he never came again. 

For day by day, as he dried away, 
Did his withering form decrease. 

And where he last sat was a small dark spot, 
Bui not ike letut hit ofgrean. 



ORIGINALITY OF MIND. 



It is Tory unfortunate that this phrase has so vague a signification. 
It seems, however, to be conceded by every one, that originality, in 
whatever it consists, is one of the most ennobling parts of the mental 
frame ; that it has given to mind every triumph it has ever celebrated, 
and stimulates to those that are yet to be reached ; that it sustains the 
mind in research, and covers its every successful effort with imperish- 
able lustre. Nor does it appear to us that this idea of it is at all ex- 
travagant. But how shall we get from this general description down 
to an exact, tangible definition ? 
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The moat common opinion, we believe, is, that it is the power which 
the mind possesses of eliciting new thoughts — thoughts striking and 
impressive from their novelty. We will first notice this opinion, and 
secondly inquire more pafticularly what originality is. 

A moment's reflection will convince us that this opinion, in its broad- 
est sense, at least, is groundless. There is nothing in the world easier 
than to offer to mankind thoughts never before conceived. Any one 
can do it. All that is necessary, is, first the strong desire, then a little 
disregard of truth, a little want or perversion of common sense — either 
will do — and a little skill in plausible argumentation. These are thm 
essential requisites for the display of any amount of originality, accord- 
ing to that idea of the term which we are now considering. One of 
the most remarkable instances of this kind of originality, that we re- 
collect to have occurred within the last century, is that furnished by the 
idea of a new plan of Universal Redemption by virtue of attractive in- 
dustry, a doctrine commonly called Fourierism. Now, not to call in 
question the truth of this doctrine at all, we only ask whether Mr. Four- 
ier can be called the most original man that has lived since his time, 
from the fact of his having originated the most novel ideas upon human 
society that any man has since done. We believe people generally 
think that there have been minds since his time as truly original, 
though they may not have figured so largely in the field of new ideas ; 
and with that opinion we are inclined to coincide. But we are not dis- 
posed to shirk this view with a sneer. Connected with it is the more 
plausible idea that the property of mind under contemplation is the pro- 
ducer of thoughts striking and impressive, not only from their novelty, 
but also from their obvious truth. This deserves moro careful conside- 
ration. With this opinion we coincide, as far as it goes. But we further 
contend, that it is displayed as strikingly and beautifully in its treatment of 
old truths, as in the exposition of new. If, however, it does consist in 
searching out something new, entirely new, in the field of thought, we 
must confess it to be an exceedingly rare quality of mind. We look for 
it in vain from the pulpit, whence nevertheless proceeds that mysterious 
power that persuades, convinces, and overcomes. We seek it in vain 
from the orator, who nevertheless enlists the whole soul in his cause 
and carries it captive at will. We seek it in vain from the author's 
pen, which nevertheless penetrates to the very seat of the passions, 
transforming the calm and reflecting reader into the brave hero, the ar- 
dent lover, or the stem avenger of wrong. But we deny that original- 
ity is solely and exclusively the power of producing thoughts entirely 
new. See what a vague and undefinable thing we should thus make of 
it. Who is to decide upon the novelty or triteness of a thought 1 
However new the result of any effort of mind may be to one, it may be 
quite familiar to another. However new it may be to one age, it may 
have been a settled fact ages before. To ascertain, therefore, the pre- 
cise fact as to the date when a thought was first conceived, might be a 
task of some considerable magnitude, and in some cases, perhaps, rath- 
er more than the title to originality would be worth. It surely then 
cannot be true that originality is necessarily and exclusively the power. 
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of producing what it strictly new. It is no more so, thsn that skiniil 

esinting consists in delineating the picture of some object norer before 
nown to the world. It is this view of originality that not unfreqneni- 
ly leads us to 8upp>ose that it is a rarer quality of mind than it is, end 
to look for higher terms in which to define it, than are due to the ordi- 
nary powers of the human mind. 

This view very naturally involves the idea that novelty of aabjecl is 
an essential condition to original thought. This idea also we canaot 
but regard as erroneous. It is true that great and uncommon occasions 
often call forth uncommon efforts of mind, but how they can add at sll 
to its originality, is to us utterly inexplicable. Besides, such occasions 
are, of course, but of casual occurrence. The leading subjects which 
occupy the minds of men are often the same from age to age. Of these 
there are not a few of whose nature we may easily obtain a correct 
knowledge, and which therefore soon become to us familiar and old. 
But do they therefore fall from the rank of those subjects upon which 
the originality of mind may find profiubie exercise? If the mind, 
whose vital part is originality, is thus dependent for an occasion on 
which to bring out its worth, all excellence of mind is a mere thing of 
chance. To improve and strengthen its powers preparatory to nsefvi 
action, would be just about as rational as for the sportsman gravely to 
level his piece and fix himself in a cautious attitude for discharging it at 
the first convenient approach of his victim. But how is it ? Paradise 
Lost was an old subject before it employed Milton's pen ; but who 
will say that it displayed no original thought ? The falling of an apfde is 
no uncommon occurrence ; yet the mind of Isaac Newton caught from 
it one of the sublimest truths in nature. And it is a fact worth obsenr* 
ing, that the whole stupendous structure of philosophical truths has 
been reared from the study of events, which at first might seem quite 
too common to be seriously called subjects of thought. 

There are, to be sure, in the course of events, many subjects arising 
which we must call new— called up by the very nature of advancinf 
society. Let us grant, for a moment, that such alone admit of originu 
thinking. But we must remember that these engage the attention of 
comparatively few. The great majority, even, of thinking minds do 
not apply themselves to them until they have been in some degree mas- 
tered-— their difficulties cleared away — the truth in respect to them 
cleariy set forth and firmly established — in a word, until they become 
old. 

But such minds are not in the meantime idle. The learned profes- 
sions are filled with those whose duties require constant employment 
of mind, upon subjects the most common. The clergyman is expound- 
ing a text that has been expounded a hundred times. The advocate is 
pleading a case as common as the quarrels of men. The author is 
driving his pen with unceasing diligence. The instructor in science is 
going through the same routine of duties from day to day. Can it be 
true that originality has such a signification as will exclude such men 
from the circle of original thinkers ? We would rather conclude that 
the snbjeet upon which mind may employ itself has nothing to do with 
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originality — that an old aubject cannot forbid it, or a new one inspire it 
— that the definition lies still beyond our reach. 

As we come now to seek more directly for this definition, we would 
say that original thought is free, natural, independent thought, divested 
of all further restrictions, modifications, or conditions. If the world 
were never to witness the announcement of another new truth, it would 
retain as ever original minds. Should no new subject ever hereafter 
come up for investigation, originality would not sustain the slightest in- 
jury. Look at the constitution of mind. Every one has its own die- 
tinctive characteristics. It is a common saying, in which there is a 
great deal of truth, that no two things in the world are exactly alike. 
We would apply this saying with aU its force to the minds of men. 
There is scarcely a living being who does not contribute the amount of 
his own individuality to substantiate the truth of the universal dissimi- 
larity of ooind. See the mind of the infant as it first opens to receive 
impressions from external objects. What has attractions for one has 
repulsions for another ; what excites the anger of one, fails to disturb 
another ; the toy which affords ample amusement to one, is rejected by 
another with disgust. We must therefore suppose that could we ana- 
\yze the infant mind, and trace all the emotions there excited to their 
respective causes in the external world, we should find them totally 
difierent in their nature from those excited by the same objects in the 
mind of another — a result to be ascribed directly to the difierent man- 
ner in which things are viewed by difierent minds. Every mind bat 
certain constitutional properties which modify the efiects of external 
objects upon it, leading it as soon as capable of any thing to view things 
in its own peculiar way — derive from them that lesson, and apply it to 
that object for which it has a peculiar and natural relish. Every mind 
will thus have a way of its own ; have views of its own ; will natu- 
rally be an original thinker, and not only will be, but cannot avoid it* 
It will be as much so as though Socrates had never reasoned — as though 
Shakspeare had never written, or Homer sung, even though it may com- 
prehend some of the very truths which Socrates uttered many ages 
ago, and imagine, for aught we know, many things which Homer im- 
agined. 

Here, if we mistake not, is original thought — that of a mind apply- 
ing itself for the first time to those objects of study which its Creator 
has spread around it on every side, and yet thinking just what has bees 
thought a thousand times. If it is not original thought, what is it ? 
Who led that young mind for the first time into the field of thought ? 
Who taught it what to think £rst ? Its thoughts were its own — un- 
taught. If such thinking is not original thinking, what is ? In the 
earliest stages of intellectual discipline, one mind has a predomi- 
nant love for adding and subtracting figures ; another for defining the 
geography of places ; and another still for declining nouns and conjuga- 
ting verbs. Why ? because the view or idea which they respectively 
get of their favorite studies, as being the more noble to their youthful 
fancy, or more entertaining to their youthful taste« begets that love. 
Wiio gave them that idea ? It is their own — a notion which no one 
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gave, a sort of natural bias which the world cannot turn. So far u 
there is thought here, (and their love presupposes thought to somo ex- 
tent,) what is it but original thought ? They would have thought the 
same, had no one ever done so before. 

Let us now leave our examination of mind in this early stage of its 
development, and extend our observation for a moment to a miad en- 
gaged in the active and responsible duties of life. Is there any thing 
DOW in its nature, duties, or circumstances that can at all change oar 
view of its originality '' clearly nothing. There is the same endless 
variety of constitutional properties, subjecting different minds to differ- 
ent impressions from the objects which they contemplate. The pnbUc 
speaker and the author afford our best illustrations. It is their object to 
plead, influence, and convince. But how different their modes of ar- 
riving at this end ! One wields the sceptre of absolute argument ; 
another captivates more by the magic of his eloquence. One pictures 
to the fancy ; another strays into the region of abstraction. One sub- 
ject presents itself to different minds in as many different points of 
view : consequently we hear it explained and enforced by one, with 
such illustrations, such modes of argument, such rules of arrangement ; 
in a word, in such a style as is peculiar to himself alone — a style 
perhaps entirely foreign to the conception of any other man bearing 
the distinct impress of a distinct mind. There is then no limit to the 
variety of shape and coloring which the most obvious truth may be 
made to assume, and thus forever retain its importance and interest. 
If it is no: originality that can thus present the same subject in such a 
variety of aspects, with the sole purpose of impressing its truth and 
importance, what is ? 

We have now gone back to the first exercises of mind in pursuit of 
a definition to originality. We trust we have made our idea of it suf- 
ficiently apparent — that it is the power of exercising the mind in natural 
and independent thought — thought which begets emotions, and leaves 
impressions, different according to the different modes, different minds 
naturally and inevitably adopt of thinking, reasoning, deciding. Were 
we to express its meaning in a single word, we would call it indimdw 
ality. This term, we believe, will not detract at all from the most ex- 
alted views we may have entertained of originality. This, if any 
word can do it, proclaims it the noblest prerogative of mind ; preserv- 
ing its identity amidst the constant commingling of mind with mind 
and keeping up the pulse of mental life throughout this world of thought 
in which we live. 
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"WHEN SHALL I COME?** 

Oh, come to me when the moni*8 gray hue 
Is juet peeping above yen hilb of blae ; 
When the leaves wake up from their gentle sleep, 
And shake off the dew of the starry deep. 
When the dimpled waten sing a low song 
To the -fisher's barque, as it glides along, 
And the wood bird sings its sweet melody, 
Oh, then, then, dearest, will you come to me ? 

Come to me when the twilight gray 
Steals so softly o*er the light of day ; 
When the sleepy sun is sinking to rest. 
Afar 'mid the glow of the golden west ; 
And the air is mellow with purple light. 
Which blushingly welcomes the coming night. 
When hushed is the noise of the whispering tree, 
Oh, then, then, dearest, let me look for thee. 

Come to me when the pale moonlight 
Makes a softer and sweeter noon of night ; 
When the stan are twinkling in yonder sky, 
And the low winds sing a sweet lullaby — 
When the air is filled with that magic power, 
Which acts as a charm in the staiiight hour, 
And the soft clouds meet in their azure sea. 
Oh, then, dearest, then may I look for thee. 



COLLEGE MUSINGS. 

" One generation passeth away, and another cometh." 

We mount another round in the ladder of learning, pushing off a crowd 
who have just preceded us with very little compunction, and making room 
for another below, who are to push us off in their turn. And now that we 
have reached this top round, let us sit down and rest ; let us talk (as 
iEneas said ho should, yor^tVan hec vobis olim, tneminisse juvabtt) of 
the dangers we have passed ; let us think of those times which occur 
but once in a man's life — of those liule eras from which we date the 
various periods of our College existence — of Livy — Bridge — Tytler — 
and *' the first chapter of Hedge's Logic." Let us look below and con- 
sole ourselves by seeing others climb the height that we have gained. 
Halloo, there — you at the fool of the ladder ! this looks like a long climb. 
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does it not ? but hare coormge, put your feet careful, bold on tight, ui 
if jou feel dizzy, look aloft, as they tell the boys at sea. Ha ! then ii 
one poor fellow getting his comrade to boost him while he hangs oo lo 
the skirts of the one above. Stop, stop, my friend — that is no way lo 
climb — you may get up a few rounds, but at the first long step yooH 
be left behind, and then good-bye to your climbing — better clinib yoll^ 
self or stay at the bottom. Now and then, to be sure, in a hard spot, 
you may hold out your hand for a pull up, but don*t get boosted, it doei 
not look genteel. There goes one poor fellow off the rounds. Climb 
careful, there — so you go — good-bye. 

The most of College life is a sober reality, a tangible somethiiif 
which is to be done and suffered, which can be thought of, told of, sad 
remembered ; but there is, after all, something about the period, speit 
within College walls, when taken as a whole, that leaves a dim and 
bewildering impression upon the senses, and, if you stop and try to re- 
flect upon it, it eludes your mental grasp, and mocks your efforts, spott- 
ing in your sight like a phantasmagdry or a will-o'-wisp, and finally, 
just as you think you have caught it, leaving nothing but an empty shs- 
dow in your possession. It is a sort of dream about which you h»elu 
uncertainty whether you know any thing or not, and in the visions of the 
night the student often lives over again those college days to wake aod 
thank his stars that it was all a dream. A haze comes over your eyet, 
and there are faint images of new clothes, clean linen, good advice, and 
pocket money, — generally more of the former than the latter — ^new 
boots, blessings, an early breakfast, kisses, tears, and a seat in the stage ; 
then there is a strange place, strange faces, a bustle, trunks and bag- 
gage all in confusion, a steamboat, a river, a railroad, another change, 
and then comes an ill-defined feeling of something that you have got to 
undergo. Professors in gold spectacles stare upon you at every cor- 
ner ; students of older classes, especially of the much dreaded Sopho- 
mores, are dogging your footsteps wherever you go. Strange questions 
are asked, and, frightened, you answer, but you know not what. Every 
thing suddenly assumes an appearance of venerable dignity. You take 
off your hat to^a lamp-post, and address a boot-black, ** Reverend Sir," 
without knowing exactly how you got there : you are in the presence 
of some one, who you are made to understand has a control over your 
destiny. Ink, pens, and paper are thrust into your hands, you write 
your name, it may be your death-warrant for aught you know — but you 
pause not, question not — at length you are told that you are a member 
of college, and for a moment, perhaps, you elevate your head with an 

incipient idea of more than usual dignity. But the illusion vanishes 

you are brought to your senses by the thundering vibrations of a huge 
bell sounding its awful tones in your ears — you feel that its summons 
is for you — but you know not how, or what, or why. What shall you 
do, where shall you go to answer the call which must not be dis- 
obeyed—you wake, and the last bell for prayers is turning over for the 
last time. It is lucky for you if your clothes are on — run, you may get 
there yet. 

Again you sleep, and you are being ground it seems in some strange 
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tort of a mill. You are upon a great platform, which by some invisible 
power goes round and round. It is a kind of gauntlet which you are run- 
ning—on every side are men with instruments of torture constantly 
changing shape — mostly they resembled some book, but as often a gim- 
blet, a screw, a lead pencil of colossal dimensions, an awful looking 
straight black line, or a thousand diversified, crooked marks, dots and 
tarns of every shape and description. Each of them are provided with 
two little human faces, and while they writhe as if in agony and frown 
horribly on you, you can see them grinning and chattering to each other, 
as if with delight at your misery. They grasp long whips in their 
hands, telling you at each blow, that it is for your good they strike, and 
then if they should miss, leering horribly after yon with little demon- 
iac features, exhibiting every form of vengeance and disappointed mal- 
ice. Again they turn their pleasant faces towards you, and offer you 
fair fruits which they assist you in plucking, or perhaps remove from 
your grasp in time to substitute a' bunch of withered thorns, which in 
your eagerness you seize, while they bow low, as if in mock respect for 
your misery. While the wheel is revolving, you are compelled by an 
impulse which you cannot resist to climb a long and steep flight of 
stairs — up, up, you go, almost falling — holding on by the sides until at 
last you mount the top only to be crowded off and fall on the other side ; 
down, down you go, with a prospect of inevitable destruction before 
you. But no ! you fall as lightly as a blown-up bladder, without a 
bruise or a scratch. You have got through — it ii conmiencement 
day — high honors are yours — ^loud huzzas and music greet your suc- 
cess — you wake — and again the bell with its everlasting clatter strikes 
upon your ears. You have dreamed a dream, but not all a dream. 
Asleep or awake, prospective or retrospective, there is much in these 
four years, as mingled and as tangled as the confused images of a dream 
can be. 

Every Society has its peculiar usages and customs, and none are 
more marked and different from the rest of the world than the customs 
of college. No one can learn these without experience, and the incon- 
yenience to which he is subject by an ignorance of them, must be borne 
with in the best way possible, until experience has taught him what 
nothing else can. The initiatory state through which every one has to 
pass until he becomes acquainted with these usages, and the awkward 
mistakes and faux passes committed by him during this initiatory sea- 
son, are characterized by that peculiar and expressive phrase verdant 
(vulgus, green.) There are different degrees of this verdancy exhibit- 
ed by young students, as everybody knows, and generally it is only 
those whose conduct is characterized by a special want of this very 
necessary knowledge, that earn the appellation of " Decidedly Green." 
A knowledge of the world, a quick insight into the character of men, 
and a ready appreciation of peculiar circumstances, together with good 
sense and judgment, and a polished exterior, will do much — very 
much — to conceal ignorance which really exists, and hide mistakes 
when committed ; but I venture to assert, and without any fear of contra- 
diction, that there is not a student in college who can look back upon this 
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beginning of his course and not detect these liule ooms in his i 

If he fail in percei? ing them, it roust be from some deficiency in hii 

memory, rather than a want of the facu. 

This experience being a thing which cannot possibly be helped, 
arising from the nature of the case, and for which no one can be blamed, 
it seems hardly right that the unfortunate sufferer and hia mistakst 
should be made a subject of merriment, and yet, there is sonaething so 
irresistibly ludicrous in seeing a young man of tender years sitting os 
the Chapel steps from half past five to six of a cold winter's morning, 
lest he should not be in season for prayers, that it is almost impossible 
to repress a smile. Still, young man, we sympathize with you, for 
oiur thoughts go back to the time when we were in a like predicamenL 
And to cheer you on — for heaven knows you need it — we do not mind 
drawing the veil from a few of our own innocent blunders, though ws 
may be paid with a laugh for our benevolence. 

Never shall we forget that bright morning, when, book in hand, we 
first fairly set our foot within the precincts of our venerable Alma Mater, 
and made our first classical and unsuspecting obeisance to a tall and 
stern looking individual whom we were told was Professor of *' Recen- 
tology," but afterwards learned that he was neither more nor less than 
a good for nothing rake of a lazy Sophomore — who scarcely deigned 
to look upon us as we passed, hat in hand. We knocked at the Presi- 
dent's door ; no answer was returned : but we were not to be intimi- 
dated by slight obstacles ; one thing we felt sure of, there were no 
Sophomores there, and that was enough. We walked in and deliber- 
ately took a seat. Our eyes were open — we had come to college to 
learn, and certainly accurate observation is the foundation of all know- 
ledge — nothing escaped our scrutiny — think of it — a Freshman quietly 
seated in the President's room smoking — for we presume it was only 
the lack of a cigar that prevented it — and awaiting his return as quietly 
as might be. We calculated the probable expense of the gilt looking- 
glass, and examined the paint of the chairs. We looked with awe upon 
die dark mahogany cases which seemed to frown upon our intrusion, 
and speculated upon the question whether they contained books or 
breeches. If the latter, we thought what a fine thing it was to be Pre- 
sident of a college ; and if the former, we wondered what one man could 
possibly want of so many — but we had heard of college libraries, and 
wisely resolved to ask no questions. But the President did not come, 
and we retired without leaving our card, so that to this day he remains 
in ignorance of our call. 

What a crowd of faces met us at every turn ! but stories of college 
pranks were still ringing in our ears, and in cautious silence we passed 
on unnoticed. The result of our first day's investigation we well re- 
member was a division of the faculty into two grand classes, consisting 
of those with light hair and gold spectacles, and those with dark hair 
and no spectacles ; but as to particularizing individuals, we gave thai 
np in despair. 

Furniture was to be bought, and in one of the recitation rooms we ' 
found a neat looking young man whom we judged to be one of the ia- 
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cahy ; for who else, thought we, would have aoy business in a recita- 
tion room, except at recitation hours. So, hat in hand, we made our 
best bow, and politely requested information as to where a table might 
be procured. We were perfectly enchanted with his politenes — she 
accompanied us to the place, advised and assisted in making our pur- 
chase, and finally politely invited us to join a literary society of which 
he had the honor to be a member. Of course we assented with the 
utmost pleasure. We afterwards discovered that he was not exactly a 
member of the faculty, but we will let that subject drop. 

Time fails us for further disclosures. Leaves change their color in 
the autumn frost, and Freshman verdancy soon passes into the sere and 
yellow leaf, when ripened by the sun of experience, and chilled by a 
cold bath from the second story windows ; but those bright days of our 
youth, those green islands in our existence, let them never be forgotten. 



SONG OF THE HERMIT. 

WHias the wild deer hides in the forest profound, 
And the sturdy red warrior's cry doth sound ; 
Where brooks from the mountams foam down to the sea, 
And the wood-robin sings that the woods are free ; 

Where the wavering pines in the midnight moan, 
And the Whippowil tuneth her lay alone ; 
Where the silvery moon from her starry height, 
Doth gild the smooth lake with her glimmering light ; 

Where the bay of the hound m the darksome glade. 
Ne'er maketh the life of the woods afraid ; 
Where the bait of the angler hath ne'er been dropped, 
Nor the flight of the robin untimely stoi^>ed ; 

Where Solitude reigns in the ambient air, 
In the sky, on the deep, and everywhere ; 
Where the Ghost of the World hath never been seen, 
Oh ! it's there that Sweet Happiness dwells, I ween. 

Nor glittering gold, nor the bright jeweled hand, 
Shall entice me away from this dreamy land, 
Where I long to depart — nay — ask me not why— 
To fit my dark sool for its home in the sky ! 
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SHREDS AND PATCHES. 

Courteous and gentle reader, we throw ourseWes upon your kind- 
ness at the outset. We should come before you with *' fear and trem- 
bling," were we not heartily convinced you have considerable of the 
aforementioned quality ; and this consideration alone emboldens us. 
To make you wiser is no part of our intention, even were we able so 
to do ; and if we fail of giving you any thing amusing or agreeable, we 
shall be sorry for having wasted your time and our own. Trifles light 
as air are sometimes more acceptable than grave and learned specula- 
tions ; and in some of our moods a little friendly chit-chat is worth all 
the adipose and weighty matter that ever oozed from thinking brains. 
Should we waken a single kindly feeling in your breast, or cause a sin- 
gle smile to play about the corners of your facial orifice, our aim and 
hope will be fully realized. 



What a world of croakers there is now-a-days among aU classes of 
men. Go where you will, you have their peevish a^d grating tones 
ringing eternally in your ears. They seem to think they were sent 
into the world for the express purpose of finding fault with every thing 
in it. Nothing goes right with them — things are not as they should be ; 
if they could have had the management of creation, it would have been 
essentially difierent. There is a bad state of society — young men 
know too much, and old men are altogether too obstinate — one nrmt^ is 
too rich, and another too poor. The world is growing worse and worse 
every year, and has been doing so from the day that Noah came out of 
the ark ; and just at present it is going down hill with railroad velocity. 
Men are not half so large as they used to be — they don't live half so 
long — they are a lean, sickly, cadaverous set of walking anatomies, the 
whole race of them. They are not like their fathers, still less like their 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers — men of brawn and muscle, of stal- 
wart frame and daring soul, who did battle for freedom in its hour of 
need. But this is only a single topic under the head of croaking. 

There is the clerical croaker, who deems it the chief object of his 
holy calling to rail and carp at every man who wears a coat of different 
hue from his own. Our rulers he tells you are all godless and un- 
righteous men ; the nation will surely be visited by some dire calamity 
for having such in its high places. He will harrow up the souls of 
his hearers with frightful pictures of persecution, burninp at the stake 
and all that, if they suflfer a particular sect to gain the ascendency in 
the country — which is certainly going to happen in twenty or thirty 
years at farthest, unless just such men as himself do something extra- 
ordinary to prevent it. He will ever be devising some way iu which 
the union is to be broken up, and the nation destroyed, for its crying 
sins. All this may be thought well enough by some ; but it certainly 
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seems quite as befitting his station, and calculated to do quite as much 
good, for him to deal a little more with the spiritual and eternal interests 
of his immediate charge — of those who are wont to " sit under the drop- 
pings of his altar." The voice of earnest and affectionate warning, the 
direct appeal to their own hearts, and the accents of promised mercy to 
those who take heed in time, may be productive of quite as much good, 
if not quite as welcome to his hearers. 

Then comes the political croaker, who tells you the country is ruined, 
and ** agriculture, commerce, and manufactures" all " going to smash,** 
because his party is not in power. Money is growing scarce — banks 
are breaking — merchants failing — men thrown out of employment — 
women and children starving — poverty and ruin staring all classes in 
the face. But we won't enlarge upon him. Next is the croaker in gen- 
eral — who croaks at any thing and every thing, and tells you there is 
no such thing as honor and friendship among men ; that the world is 
all barren, and there is no joy in it. Away with the whole bevy of 
them ! They deserve to be bound hand and foot, and cast into some 
foul and slimy pool, to croak with their brethren of the bullfrog species. 
They alone would make life joyless and void of charm. Yes, there is 
some good in the world. It is not all darkness and gloom. It buds 
and blossoms in beauty ; its deserts are but specks upon its broad and 
fruitful bosom. Life is like the world ; though at times it seems cheer- 
less and waste, there are many, many pleasant hours for one of sadness 
and sorrow. Hope, that "hovering angel, girt with golden wings," 
and its twin sister. Faith, are ever cheering him who yields to their in- 
fluence. Love tpo, the essential principle of God himself, sheds its 
mild and hallowing radiance over the earth. Friendship is not always 
an empty name ; its cords binding heart to heart, though fine as thresfil 
of gossamer and soft as silk, are strong as links of steel. The fountain 
of life does indeed send forth sweet waters as well as bitter. Envy 
may rankle in the heart, and its " thousand snakes with black, enven- 
omed mouths" may hiss and feed upon it. Suspicion may turn its squint 
and sinister eye upon every face, be it that of friend or foe. Selfishness 
may stint and wither every kindly feeling — may choke and stifle every 
generous impulse. But there are better and nobler principles ; and men 
there are who cherish them. The warm gush of kindness and sympa- 
thy is often felt ; and the pure, fresh bubbling spring of good feeling and 
love in the heart often wells up to overflowing. 

That word wells, by some odd freak of association, has called up 
rather an amusing anecdote lately told us, which was new to us at least. 
An eastern countryman, while making a tour through one of the western 
states, chanced to fall in with an old acquaintance who had married and 
" gone west" a few years before. He had passed through the usual 
preliminaries of felling trees and rearing a log-cabin ; had grown thri- 
ving, and just got into a new framed house on the site of the original 
tenement. Every thing about it betokened a residence in a new coun- 
try, however ; and the lack of a fence to the front yard, and other like 
embellishments, contributed to this appearance. Observing something 
like half a dozen flaxen-headed urchins playing about an uncovered 
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well, the man from the east inquired if it was not rather daagwow is 
leave it in that condition. '* Oh, no," responded his host. ** I havt 
been living here nine years, and have had but four children drammed ts 
it yetr Our traveler looked at the surviving tokens of his friead^ 
thriftiness, and was silent — thinking such a contrivance mighl be rathsi 
convenient than otherwise. 



Would that some one who understands the subject, might indite a 
chapter on whiskers. We acknowledge ourselves to be among the 
uninitiated, and are therefore unacquainted with the hidden Tirtoe and 
mighty magic of the thing. Men are " marvelous hairy aboat the face," 
as Nick Bottom once said of himself ; but he called himself a ** tender 
ass" in the same breath, which is more than we will call any one who 
follows his example now-a-days. If they render a man brave and tsI- 
orous, as has been sometimes supposed, then are we fast getting to bs 
the bravest people under heaven ; and it wouldn't be for the health of 
sny nation to meddle with us. The " Old Continentals," of which our 
grandfathers tell, would have been most arrant cowards in comparisoa 
with a regiment of our modem heroes. The Indians have been pro- 
verbial for their fear of a man with whiskers ; and in the olden tins 
of our history, when the war-whoop might burst at any hour from the 
forests that skirted every settlement, our soldiers when about to go oa 
an expedition against their foes, were wont to glue strips of bear skin 
to the sides of their faces in order to strike terror. No need of any 
such contrivance now ; a single squadron of our young braves, with 
their grim visages all bristling and " bearded like a pard," woold be 
sufficient to drive the whole copper-colored into the waves of the 
Pacific. Perhaps there is an unseen efficacy in these hairy appen- 
dages — they are doubtless convenient for more purposes than one ; but 
we often feel tempted, when looking at them, to ask the possessor, as did 
the Yankee pedlar, if he wouldn't like to buv a pair of bang-op cuny- 
combs. But we don't know any thing about the matter ; therefore, well 
stop where we are. Once more we say, may some one write a chap- 
ter on whiskers in general, and mustaches in particular. 



Have you ever passed the early weeks of Autumn in the country ? 
We do not mean any of those places of general notoriety in the neigh- 
borhood of our cities, where thousands throng daily to inhale the pore 
air, as they term it, when the faintest breeze or the merest capful of 
wind is divided among some hundred open throats — where a score or 
two of persons crowd into every shade and arbor, to enjoy the sweel 
retirement and solitude of the scene — where the sportsman, arrayed in 
as many trappings as if bound for a trip across the Rocky Mountains, 
trudges manfully over the fields, his very gun almost ready to go off of 
its own accord in the excitement of the moment ; and when he haa 
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perambulated some half dozen miles of country, besides climbing any 
number of rail fences, to the no small detriment of his unwhisperabies, 
in the shape of sundry ghastly and gaping rents, at which ever and 
anon he stops to gaze, ** more in sorrow than in anger," he returns per- 
chance with some solitary and luckless meadow-lark or robin dangling 
triumphantly from the end of his fowling-piece. Such places are well 
enough for a day's ramble ; they are a pleasant relief to the habitant of 
the close and noisy town — but call them not the country. Go to some 
far-off quiet little spot among the hills, where you will see scarcely a 
person for the week together, save those who dwell in the scattered 
farm-houses ; where the woods are vocal with other sounds than those 
of men, and a due proportion of oxygen is preserved in the atmosphere, 
in which every breath you draw is a repeated pleasure. Ay, there 
you feel what it is to live— -and living, to be free. There, and there 
only, is it a pleasure to get up early of a morning. The cool and bra- 
cing air gives an unwonted buoyancy and life to the whole man. It 
bears no rank and steaming fumes to disgust the nostrils, but is laden 
with the fragrance of gardens and flowers. It steals in at your window 
with the gentleness of a zephyr ; it plays with your locks, and fans 
your brow with its unseen spirit-wings. Then go into the cool grove, 
as the sun waxes warm in his ascent, and tell me if there is not en- 
chantment in it. Sit yourself down upon that mossy knoll, and listen 
to the chorus of sweet voices sending up their anthem of joy from every 
tree and bough. The dense and interwoven branches shut out the 
strong and garish glare of day ; while a few straggling sunbeams shim- 
mer down ^ough the leaves, and throw a tempered and grateful light 
on all around. Softly from that fountaim trickles the crystal water, 
dropping on the rock beneath with its gently lulling sound. The voice 
of that running brook steals with its dreamy influence over your senses, 
as its winds along its smooth and well-worn bed, and dallies with the 
wild flowers that hang droopingly from its turfy margin. The bee, 
'* hiding his murmurs in the rose," and the fairy-like humming-bird, 
hovering for a moment over some chosen flower, then darting away 
with the swiftness of an arrow in quest of one more dainty still, mingle 
their sound with other and louder notes, and make melting music on 
the ear ; save when you have as an accompaniment the tinkling hum of 
a score or two of musketoes about your head — ihen we confess there is 
one strain too much to make harmony in your feelings. 

Of all the months in the year to spend in the countr}% commend me 
to September. When the flelds are still clothed in their mantle of 
living green — when the golden harvest is waving in the breeze — when 
the orchard is bending with its rich and pulpy burden, all waiting to be 
plucked — when the woods are decked in all their gorgeous livery, and 
the glorious sun goes down into the west to bathe his beams in a sea of 
molten gold — then of all periods is the country most beautiful. The 
sad and sombre season has not arrived — the leaves are not yet strewing 
the ground, save some scattered few that have untimely fallen — they 
are just changing from their original hue into the rich and many-tinted 
dyes of early autumn — the forest is indeed putting on its most ** beau- 
tiful garments^—the " melancholy days" are yet to come. Stay not 
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then in the city — ^* cabined, cribbed, confined" in its brick and black* 
ened walls. There brawling traffic stuns the ear with its ceaseless dia ; 
there crowded life jostles and rolls along the streets ; there the reek- 
ing fumes assail you from a thousand dank and dirty holes, into whidi 
men, like toads and lizards, creep, and think they live. Oh, gire me t 
few weeks in the country then. Pleasant then it is to range the free 
woods in quest of game ; to hear the whirr of the startled partridge, 
and the chuckling bark of the grey squirrel, telling you in so many 
words to catch him if you can. Zounds ! isnH he a splendid creatara ? 
To see him trotting gently along the ground, his broad, beautiful tiil 
waving gracefully in the air, and anon to see him bounding from one 
tree-top to another with a rapidity you can scarcely equal on the groand 
beneath him; and more than all, to see him, after you have got a crack 
at him with yonr rifle, come crashing and lumbering down through the 
branches— oh, isn't it excitement ? If not, we don't know what that 
word means. But do not take one of those broad>mouthed, brass-band- 
ed, flint-locked things, which you now and then find in the countrv, 
and which have seen service as long ago as the old French war. We 
have had something to do with them on one or two occasions ; and t 
fractured collar-bone is one of the pleasant reminiscences of our earlj 
experience. It takes half a pound of ammunition to load one of them, 
and when you have done so, it expends its force equally in both direc- 
tions ; or in other words, it proves the truth of a somewhat indefinite 
proposition in mechanics, that when two bodies are in contact, the re- 
trograde is equal to the projectile force. Provide yourself with a light 
double-barreled fowling-piece, if you do not use a rifle, which, with i 
keen eye and a steady hand, is far preferable. Go into the woods whea 
the first gray of morning is streaking the east and rendering objects 
just visible, if you would be in season to have the best success. Step 
lightly over the ground — rustle not a leaf — crack not a stick with yov 
foot-fall — keep a sharp look-out, and if you don't go home with a heavy 
string of the nut-eating quadrupeds, as well as with a stomach empty 
and clamorous for breakfast, you don't understand the business, that*^ 
all. But it is glorious exercise. Then too, the evening table loaded 
with peaches, plums, watermelons, and the like — it makes one's mouth 
water to think of it. 



Talking of watermelons, reminds us of more than one break-oeck 
adventure in the line of " hooking fruit," as it is termed. They are a 
poor apology for a luxury, as we usually have them in the city, and at 
our pubhc tables ; but take them from the vine, fresh and cool, with the 
dew upon them, and they are quite a diflferent thing— especially if you 
have seduced them from the garden of some crusty old churl — ^have 
eluded two or three watch-dogs, and leaped half a score of hedges in 
obtaining them. A tolerable story was told us not long since by a friend 
who had spent some years in a southern state, which will serve as aa 
illustration of this topic. Some four or &ye of his associates were in 
the habit of " taking a tramp" into the country every Saturday after- 
noon, to call on some planter of their acquaintance,' and taste of his 
hospitality by way of a visit to his fruit. Three or four miles from 
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town there lived a surly, niggardly, old character, who was a decided 
exception to the usually frank and generous community in which he 
lived. A proposal was made one afternoon to call on the man, and 
endeavor to obtain soiAe watermelons, as he was known to have a 
beautiful patch of them. On doing so, the old fellow stammered some- 
thing about his vines being destroyed by insects and not '* bearing" at 
all that year ; but said, that a certain neighbor of his had a fine lot of 
them, and was rather parsimonious of them besides ; and proposed to 
go that night and get some, saying he would like to accompany them. 

There was one in the company, a merry, roistering fellow as ever 
lived, who well knew the other party, and knew moreover that the man 
before us had long cherished something of a grudge against him. This 
fellow's name, we believe, was Frank Digsby, and taking the first oppor- 
tunity, he told them he thought they could have some fun out of the ail- 
venture, if they would follow his directions. He kept his purpose secret 
from the rest, but wished to guide the party, as he was well acquainted 
with the whole section, and could lead them to the field of the man by 
thejroute most secure from detection. 

The proposed plan was therefore agreed upon, and the hour fixed for 
starting out was late in the evening. The night proved unusually dark ; 
a dense fog having risen from the marshes and spread its damp cur- 
tain over the fields. Young Digsby had told them he should take a 
circuitous route, in order to escape the notice of the dogs ; and accord- 
ing to our informant, he did so with a vengeance. For two long hours 
did he lead them about, now through bogs and fens, into the deepest of 
which their friend the planter was always sure to get ; now over hedges 
and ditches, till at last to the general satisfaction of all concerned, he 
told them they had reached the spot. Having selected the best melons 
they could find, and made a delicious repast, the old villain proposed 
to them to pull up a quantity of his neighbor's cotton. Most of the party 
were rather backward about that operation at first, as it might lead them 
into an unpleasant scrape ; but Digsby so readily fell in with the sug- 
gestion, and was so warm in favor of it, that the rest at length yielded. 
At it they went in right good earnest, and had laid low something like 
a quarter of an acre of the *' staple commodity," when the vociferous 
yells of a pack of dogs arrested their progress, as they came dashing and 
yelping down across the fields. 

" Stop, stop, for God's sake stop," shouted the planter, as he recog- 
nized the voice of his own dogs — "yoii are pulling up all my cotton J* 

One long, loud, deafening roar from the whole party greeted his ear, 
as the truth of the joke flashed across their minds ; which was in no 
way calculated to soothe his irritated feelings. The joke was too good, 
however, to be kept ; and he was most egregiously afraid they would 
spread the story abroad, and besought them with most humble suppli- 
cations not to divulge it. They were at first inexorable ; but at length, 
moved by earnest entreaties, they promised not to do it, on condition that 
he should send into town to them a weekly supply of fruit, while th^ 
season lasted — with which terms he was quite glad to comply. 
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There is something of more than ordinary pleasure in meeting with 
classmates and companions, after several weeks of separation. As 
well known and familiar faces gather under the noble trees that shadow 
onr dingy and time-stained walls, how will the boisterous greeting and 
the merry laugh fall on the ear ! How will the fingers tingle and the 
joints crack again in the reciprocal squeeze ! Many an incipient Soph- 
omore is coming back to his wonted toil, who for a time has home 
returned, 

" Making his simple mother think 
That she had borne a man." 

A day or two of general topsyturvy-tive-ness and "confusion worse 
confounded," and all things are going on smoothly and quietly. 

** Throned in his chair of state, each tutor seems a god, 
While Sophs and Freshmen tremble at his nod." 

Ah, who is that new comer just crossing the college yard ? His coun- 
tenance is unfamiliar, and he has the air of one away from home. 
That, reader, is a Freshman. You know him by that hat of last year's 
fashion — ^by that coat, which, though his Sunday one at home, be 
already begins to think not quite the thing ; and if these indications are 
wanting, (we do not mean if the hat and coat are wanting, but merely 
whether they indicate his individuality,) you may know him by that 
curious and prying eye, taking note of every thing that is passing rounds 
him. Already is he catching the customs and cant of the place. Already 
does he begin to talk of " flunks" and *' rushes," and perchance of 
*' sleeping over" in the morning ; it may be, too, he has taken one or 
two lessons in the art of " having a cold," or some other of the stereo- 
type diseases that infect this atmosphere. Already is his young ambi- 
tion roused ; and from fame's lofty temple, the goddess widi potent and 
mysterious finger is beckoning him onward. Already are the over- 
wnelming honors of the day " when he is to graduate," looming up in 
the distant future. 

Thongh his racked brain and hungry stomach ache, 
And a good dumer smokmg for hhn waits, 
Still must he on in his wearisome plodding. 

We chanced the other day to be passing the window near which one 
of them was reciting ; and he was rushing at such a ten-miles-an-hour 
rate, that we stopped in utter astonishment. Verily, thought we, " if 
such things are done in the green tree, what will not be done in the dry!" 



But hold here — we have taxed your patience quite too long ; that is, 
if you have attended us thus far in our rambling and hap-hazard thoughts. 
The pleasant author of Outre-mer tells us, that in Spain a *' desultory- 
discourse, wherein various and discordant themes are touched upon,** 
is called a " tailor's drawer ;" and such we have attempted to set before 
you. If you have nunmaged and searched it through without finding 
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■o much as a single scrap of velvet or satin, but only a handful of coarse 
and worthless bits of cotton and drugget, we pity your ill-fortune. If, 
on the contrary, you have wisely skipped over these few pages, both of 
us may have been gainers by your doing thus. We have sent it into 
your presence, with all its imperfections on its head, if head it had any 
to boast of ; and we leave it as it is, 

'< A thing of ahreds and patches." 



MEMOIR OF THE REV. SAMUEL WALES, D. D.,* 

PROFEBBOR OF DIVINITY IN YALE COLLEGE. 

*' The remains of the Rev. Samuel Wales were respectfully interred 
February 21st, 1794. The corpse, attended by an academic procession 
and a respectable collection of citizens, was carried to the Brick Meet- 
ing House. The exercises on the occasion, were a prayer by Dr. 
Edwards, a sermon by Dr. Dana, from Hebrews, VI. and 12, — a prayer 
and a Latin oration by President Stiles. The solemnity was height- 
ened by the performance of several well chosen anthems. 

'* And Samuel died, and all the Israelites were gathered together, and 
lamented him." 

" Dr. Wales was the son of the Rev. John Wales, of Raynham, near 
Taunton, in the commonwealth of Massachusetts. He was born March 
1748. He graduated at Yale College in 1767, in 1769 was chosen a 
Tutor, and in 1770 was ordained Pastor of the first church in Milford. 
In 1782 he was elected Professor of Divinity in Yale College, and in 
June of the same year was regularly inducted into office. At the ensu- 
ing commencement he was honored with the degree of Doctor in Divi- 
nity, and at a subsequent period the same degree was conferred upon 
him at Nassau Hall, in the College of New Jersey. 

" To a genius rarely surpassed for strength and penetration, the em- 
bellishments of literature gave a peculiar lustre. He was accurately 
acquainted with the learned languages, and well versed in the arts and 
sciences. His deep theological researches and ardent piety, aided by 
a singular dignity of manners, rendered him an eminent di?ine. In the 
pulpit, his eloquence persuaded — his reason convinced — and his fervor 
animated. He was the man of God thoroughly famished unto every 
good work. His erudition, urbanity, integrity, sincerity, affection, ten- 
derness, humanity and piety as a scholar, citizen, neighbor, friend, hus- 
band, parent, master and christian, were truly conspicuous. He was an 
ornament to Yale College, to the republic of letters, and to the church 
of God." Green's Journal, Feb. 1794. 

* This relic wu fmniahed us by the Rev. Isaac Joaes, through the kindness of Dr. 
Mnrdock. 
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ORATIO FUNEBRIS. 

ViEI EKTEECNDI PARITEE AC BONOEANOI, EziLA StILEB, ILLO ANNIT.NCIATA IN OBTTUM DOC- 
TIMIMI BANCTIBBIMIQUE VIEI RkVERENDI SAMrELIS VALEsi, S. T. D. ; QUI OEUT FeB- 
EDAeIi DECIMONONO, in QIJADRIGESBIMUM BEXTUM ANNUM ATATIB RUjE ; IN TBMFLO Da- 
NAENSi, A PEE8IDE, CUM EXEQUIA VALEslANiK TUMULO CONDEBANTUE. 

Qui flore setatis, vel in medio utilitatis, curriculo sublati, ac moite 
perempti fuerunt, eorum obitus, jure bonoruin omnium consensu lugen- 
di sunt. Non solum ob avulsos, suaves, tenerri mosque affinitatis et 
amicitiae nexus, quin el utilissimis laboribusque consiiiis amissis. Eor- 
um autem obitus, qui prx senectutis provecta* irabecillitate, aut intem- 
pestivis, aut intactis, sive corporis, sive virium iuteilectualium, viribus 
abortis, media, vigentique state, necdum amplius apti, neque alterius 
cursu peragendo provenire valer orent. Eiiam illorum inquam, mortes 
ad morem gentium, et sanctorum jure vitas plorationibus funereis com- 
memorandse sunt. Ideo, Abrahamus, Josephus, Samuel et Johannes, et 
plurimique omnium seculorum, pii sanctique senes, longeivitate pro- 
vecti, ne amplius militate floruerunt, iis tamen emortuis, lugrubres la- 
chrymas planctusque viventum susceperunt. Ideo, Zuinglius, Dod- 
dridge, aliique thcologia inventores qui, vel viri juvenes operibus de- 
functi laboribusque publicis, et necdum magnis rebus inceptis finitis : 
avulsi et ob anfractum utilitatem deplorati fuerunt. Si qui baud diutius 
humano generi, et reipublicae, aut ecclesiae, emolumento impertire que- 
ant, eorum autem obitus utilissimos fructus viventibus, qui supersunt 
ministraro possunt ; non solum amicis, sed confratribus ejusdem ordi- 
nis, ejusdem vitae stationibus ; tunc eorum exempla, documenta, consil- 
lia persuadendo, recolendoque, precipue nostras contemplationes ad 
beatissimas sedes immortalitatis transferendo. Itaque melius est luc- 
tus, quam convivii locum adire, et domicilia leihi et msroris visitare ; 
nam hie est finis omnium, et vivi, seria solenniaque corde revolvendo, 
beneficia durabilia deportabunt. 

Memoria justorum sit benedicta. Benedicti atque beati sunt ii, qui 
domini causa emoriunter ; quia laboribus requiescunt, et opera eorum 
et premia consequntur Piissimi sanctissimique viri reliquiae coram 
adsunt, decenter nobis terra coUocandac, donee tuba aetherem ultima 
sonabit, £v Safi.usX, propheta noster simul atque sacerdos evanuit ! Yir 
quidem optimus et magnus. Sive ingenii vires, sive ratiociniique spec- 
temus ; sive ilium contemplemur linguarum peritia insignem ; sive the- 
ologia qua maxime calluit ; seu morum gravitate, dignitate, et urbani- 
tate exornatum ; seu denique arte concionatoria qua Boanerges extitit 
vere iminentissimus. In quibus omnibus eo claruit, eo versatus et in- 
structus fuit, ut fratrum pluribus omnibus pene dixerim antecelluisse. 
Ilisce mentis muneribus ac virtute praeditus, ad sacrum sancta theolo- 
gia munus professoreum in universitate nostra suscipiendum et profici- 
endum. Optime paratns extitit, et eademque munera singulari felici- 
tate et utilitate fungebatur. At tandem labores evangelicos finivit, ad as- 
tra v'po^ 4rviufi.ara, u>g iravroxparopixGj, ^^/jisvi, (pspofjLSva, ad spheras spirit- 
uales avolavit. De aliis (heu quam plurimis) nihil esset bene speremus- 
autem de hoc apostolico viro, nemo e nobis omnibus est, qui quiequid 
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dubitet, quin ille ad celestem beatitudinem sit erectas. Nocte celicola 
felix ! inter angelos, et propbetas, et apostolos, et beatissimam sancto- 
rum cohortem Jesu sanguine redempti. Ob quam iis beate, gratiam 
iinmeritam in ecclesia triumphali collaudans ! Ob inefiabilem tremen- 
damque solennitatem seterno operientis eeternitatis jam ^xpertus fuisti ! 
et judicis arbitruim et adjudicationem jam attonito visu sustinuisti ! et 
aeterna fata a magistrate tibi denunciata ! Ob bora solennis ! Oh 
bora verenda ! in qua rationem pastoralis oflicii, summo pastori anima- 
rum reddidisti ! Ob quam sunt beati ii, quibus annunciatio benigna con- 
tigit. Euge! advenite servi fideles^ a patre meo benedicti, ad jucundis- 
simum gaudium Domini vestri, ingrediamini, et plauditote. 

Fratres mei sacerdotales, recenti bujus viri, aliorumque fratrum su- 
per emortuorum decessu memineremus. Velim (quod omnium urnayer- 
satur, citoque uniuscujusque vices setemae subeundse sunt) ut experire- 
mur ; semper assidui simus atque soliciti, ne segnes in opere domini, 
sed unanimiter elaborantes, coronam, premia fidelitatis respicientes. 
Ob quam beati fuerimus, si demum a sacordote supremo aspiceremus ! 

Deus conjujem viduam, orbatamque familiam benedicat, et solamen 
ejus et protectionem cslo demiitat ! Filios presertim, et filiolam unicam 
amandam, Deus amore paterno amplectetur. Ob progenies patris mi- 
hi, et vobis cbarissimi ! Ob prolem patemae mementote semper virtu- 
tis et pietatis ! 

Juvencs academicae! diu documenta illius, et exemplar in vestris 
memoriis conservato, et diu sanctitatem ejus imitemini ! 

Incolae civitatis bujusco ! Cuncti pastores, sancti ecclesiarum, vici- 
narum, denique omnes qui dulcissimis laboribus gavisi fuistis, nomen, 
memoriam illius honore merito venercmini. Pracepta, et verbis oris 
illius gratiosa, intime infixa cordibus vestris retinete. Et sequaces es- 
tate, turn illius, tum omnium, qui fide, patientia, et sanctitate imbuti, 
promissa tandem adept!, beatissima caclorum premia deportarent. 



EDITORS* TABLE. 

Wc had thought, dear reader, to dish you up a ragout from our own eapecial Btoreiy 
but other and more solid material has so cramped our space, that we will but kirn a 
fiofirer and be off. A new year of our College has begun, and with it begins a new 
volume of our College Magazine. It is usual to say a great many pretty things on 
this occasion ; to call you sweet, honey, and such-like unctuous names ; to ask you if 
you have a head and heart, and other like appurtenances, and finally appeal to that 
touchstone of sensibility, your pocket But, however rash it may appear, we prentme 
you to have both head and heart, and make bold to demand your support, with the 
gage on our part, of our best endeavor to make the Magazine spirited, juicy, and enter- 
taining. To give it a flavor which will " make your spirits dance," even as does a 
cocktail, rather than that fat, beefy character, which puts you to bed. And now if 
vou will give us your right shoulder, we crook the " pregnant hinges" of our editorial 
knees. We had anticipated giving you a look into the Tombs, 

'* That grave or ambition where Death ever siti ;** 

but our limits forbid. We have several cases of " crim con." with the Musee, and a 
few instances of such presumptuous Unglish, that at our last meeting we resolved to 
hold a " post mortem examinatioa" over onr mother tongae. The retiilt will be given 
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■t ft future day. It wu aln d«t«rtDJtird, (at we Editots donH imd«iHtoDd Ilia J 
latiguueai) to mvi^e an old Society ^ the praspectiu of whkb waa found KMim 
of the QumtumTiralP. Funfiiant to thii^f we publwh the proipectoi : 

URAxVl) LITERARY PROJECT I 

PLAN FOft Tim iNFL'i4liJ\ iiF >'ciRKa;.N IIHDMH INTO MODEEN BMy^ 

UTKIlATritK. 

(f rtfM 7iif Mi/i^ ihf YvwngtT,) 

PuMrccTTrs. — It cannol have eica|ied tho ^liaip aii^ht and itill ihamw oan of i^ 
notify that the liiti^age and 1itcmtur« uf thin ooiiutry haa Imh^itib mfM^«d wiUi tW 
mania for evt^ry thiitg ntit *' oativc and to the manor lioniii'' which perrmdei oitt^ tf«r^- 
atioiDHi our plcaiurra, our arms', our inveatioiii, our dramas our minicr mir C)<liitran- 
Iran t our bfi«ksi aad our artsl We take oprrai* from Itaty and the low ocwnl As 
playi and itinerant concert -monj«»rinp from Parii — wo «D|^Te tha picture* of fora^ 
artbtt — into our talk wo throw a iiuo iiUrrlardiu|^ of LinifuaL umatteiibg ; aod iulo «a 
IDodeni book^T our neiv^pap^m — our putik — our farce» ; all aia Jdioiiialic w^h otha ' 
ton^uea ; bo that the Salon of the oidi^n tinift could handly truil hunMlf unme m 
without an ipterpnelpr of all he ate, dratik, fvad, heard ^ rodo ini looked at^ and worn 
Under theoe circumetanceB, in order that the risinfr ^neratioa may not mtiaui m th# 
nm« rj^rance of our aterlin^ Euirliah wntcrni which would appall than wiitaiv wn 
Uiey livin(^< out of all rocoguilioii of their nativi^ liuig^uage, it is pmpOMd to fMteai 
oncOi for the use of tliiu country, (particularly thia portion of It,) 

THE FASHIONABLE LIBRARY. 

It wQl embrace the fanhtouable f^hukup^rin^ de famiitt. By tod in b«n ffwft snd m 
fisrth 1 pour qut VHudiani may no longf^r \h^ without the moyeiM df Lite leur J 
Poetry 1 

A few epftcimeiu are vuhjoined : 

Thfi Trtiffedit de Dott^la*. 

Man jiom in Noi-rat ; ou tlie Gmmpinn Hille 
M&n father kcepA mmiton*i — a fnif^mL twatDt 
VVhoflc conitunt min wua to mcrcniw his or ; 
And keep hia only eon> moj-me me chtz mioi ! 
Bui I btid hf Eird of bfUtks, und t longint 
Pour §tiiTrr ju9q''a.u i^httmp aome warlike lord: 
Ajid del soon pninti?d whut nuftt pirt denied. 

Le Rffontrr of the Wuteri. 
it Ji'jf^ dant la wide mondf a valley «uerf , 
Cmnme le vale in whose item meet Ut eatix btitliant^ 

Ob le laat tay of fenUtnfni lifu ca partir : 

Ere tho bloom of that vale dana raon ctrur Bifaall expirw* 

Cf n\tl pas that Nutum h^ie «hod tiir U Bcenei 
Her crystal «dnjr tafhe and her plus brij^ht of ^roen ; 
'Twas not the soft munnur of miufau of rill, 
Ob non c'eiait ^tififiua ch9*e plus ratiuante etilL 

From Trtmhhz-spear. 
Now m the hirer of our dincontent 
Made glorious iti by mlfil de York 

Par-Ton. 
Man bont ie f ur U sand, 
Msn barque ett on the ^n \ 
Mail Tonimy Plti* atfatit pnrtu 
Thy double JO ja^tf> iti! 
Furthw particularfl will be on no nrr« in bon time. 

We recommend thin Soeiett/ to the notice of the College, and eapedally to i 

our unfortunate cootributcia^ a« eom« |rems have doubtlen bet^a rejected from 
nnioteliigibility. 



Ttiefo are ju«t two llnee left to lay that the Nn«au Monthly h reeeirod, i 
I it» graceful B|3|waruioo aiu) iti fidl page*. 
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THE EXPULSION OF THE JEWS. 

It is pleasing to the student of Spanish history to turn from the 
chronicles of its ancient ignorance and barbarism, or of its recent tor- 
por, to so glorious an epoch as was the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. If it ever be proper to speak of any period in a nation's history as 
a " golden age," certainly the epithet may be pertinently applied to this. 
Under the kind and wise administration of these sovereigns, Spain 
awoke miraculously from the long night of her slothful sleeping, to a 
noon-day of energy and glory. Honor and success were at once hers, 
both at home and abroad. We are surprised that in so short a time, 
and apparently by the labor of two individuals, so much could have 
been so gloriously achieved. The triumphant conquest of Grenada, 
the eventful Discovery of America, and innumerable acts of wise do- 
mestic policy, all united to contribute to the national renown ; yet, amid 
all the delight so natural to the perusal of such events, how sad to be 
forced to grieve that in all this glory there was any shame ! But who 
can read on with pride, or rather who shall n«t mourn over, the terrible 
bigotry of those days and its terrible effects ? It cannot be forgotten, 
perhaps it should not be, that this age of splendor, the age of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, was the age also of the Spanish Inquisition. That 
it was the age of fearful rehgious persecutions, of racks and swords 
and stakes — that Isabella herself, lovely and amiable, wise and lenient, 
as she usually seemed, deserves our pity, if not our hate, that she sanc- 
tioned an institution so fatal and so accursed. Well has her historian 
said, in speaking of the blighting effects of the institution, ** How must 
her virtuous spirit, if it be permitted the departed good to look down on 
the scene of their earthly labors, mourn over the misery and moral 
degradation entailed on her country by this one act !" Yet tears cease 
not here, for there is further cause of grief. The Inquisition was not 
the only sad offspring of this dark spirit of bigotry ; it produced still 
another, which was as great a curse to the nation — the Expulsion of the 
Jews. It is of it, that we would speak. 
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This event occurred in the month of March, of the year 1492 ; or, 
rather, that was the date of the publication of the edict for expulsion ; 
the Spanish sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, as their historian nar- 
rates, " inscribing it, as it were, with the same pen which drew up 
the glorious capitulation of Grenada and the treaty with Columbus." 
The edict was mainly as follows : " that all unbaptized Jews, of what- 
ever sex, age, or condition, should depart from the realm by the end of 
July next ensuing ; prohibiting them from revisiting it, on any pretext 
whatever, under penalty of death and confiscation of property." It 
was a most cruel and disastrous measure. Aside, for the present, from 
its gross injustice and inhumanity to the Jews, it was most unwise and 
most destructive of the interests of Spain. It deprived the nation, 
which, most of all others under heaven, needed them, of the most use- 
ful and valuable classes of her citizens. It deprived her of order, of 
industry, of all her great mechanical skill, of much wealth, and of not 
a little learning ; these were all centered in her Jews. It gave a blow 
to her prosperity, from which, under the most favoring circumstances 
and the wisest of rulers, she still could not recover. Even the Dis- 
covery of America, the greatest event of time, made immediately af- 
terwards by her own adventurers, and the benefits of which she might 
have greatly monopolized, could not arouse her enterprise and industry. 
She was without them. Nor has she since recovered, as has been suf- 
ficiently manifest in the subsequent slow progress of her arts and the 
lamentable inactivity of her people. 

But upon the Jews, how sad, how undeservedly cruel, were the ef- 
fects ! It came upon them with all the surprise and the disaster of the 
avalanche. They were crushed, because they were unprepared. 
True, their position hitherto among the Spaniards had not been alto- 
gether desirable. There had been former persecution and injury of 
their numbers. They had been despised before this as infidel dogs, and 
all the severest tortures of the Inquisition had been at times employed 
against them, to persuade them from their infidelity to Christianity. 
And although they bitterly remembered these instances of past mal- 
treatment, they had striven earnestly to prevent them in future, and 
hoped that they had succeeded. Long had they looked upon Spain, as 
a home of pleasantness and a refuge from misery. All their affections, 
all their reminiscences, were connected with it. Though it was not the 
land of their old fathers, it was the land of their birth, and of many of 
their ancestors. Though not the cherished land of their inheritance, it 
seemed more than the land of their adoption. Here they had lived, in 
a measure aliens although natives, denied many political rights and 
privileges, it is true, but still had lived with general happiness and 
prosperity. Here, their artisans had pursued their useful callings, 
their merchants accumulated wealth, their scholars acquired learning, 
their families been reared in every refinement. Here was their home 
and their country, each with its own endearments. And from all these 
they were to be severed by a blow, to be driven forth as outcasts and 
wanderers, ay more, with a brand of infamy upon them, among nations 
in whom they should find no friends, but all enemies. 
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And as if all this was not enough, the Spanish sovereigns, in strange 
contradiction of their previous conduct, not only issued their edict of 
immediate expulsion, but subjoined to it such provisions as most pain- 
fully affected the Jews. They were to be rendered not exiles only, but 
paupers too. They were forbidden to carry away with them their enor- 
mous sums of silver and gold, the earnings of their toil, although bills 
of exchange, the substitute granted them, as their persecutors well 
knew, could only be partially obtained. They were obliged to sell their 
houses and lands, their goods and chattels, for a mere pittance, or leave 
them behind unsold. They sacrificed upon compulsion all that 
wealth, which could alone have proved an alleviation of their distress. 

Against the enforcement of the edict, the Jews strove earnestly but 
vainly. They sent immediately their ambassadors to their Sovereigns' 
feet, to lay before them their tale of agony and their plea for mercy. 
They remonstrated, they entreated, they wept before them. They told 
them that they had ever^been orderly and peaceable subjects, that they 
had never raised voice nor arm against the safety of the realm. They 
were to be banished for no transgression, no crime of their people. 
The old charges, which were now afresh revived against them, had 
long since been disproved. They had never lacked in loyalty ; they 
had never misused their prosperity ; they had never, as old traditions 
said, kidnapped and crucified Christian children ; they had never, as 
physicians, poisoned Christian patients ; they had never sought alli- 
ances with Christian Spaniards ; they had never done aught, in deed 
or word, against the Christian's religion, and if they had not become its 
votaries, it was only because they could not yield to its persuasions to 
renounce the darling faith of their fathers and themselves. Why 
should they be banished ? They ofTcred presents of their gold ; (the 
ambassadors had with them 30,000 ducats, which their brethren had 
already contributed to defray the expenses of the Moorish war;) they 
professed a willingness to suffer any sacrifice, to submit to any honora- 
ble test of their fidelity and loyalty. And when Isabella, forgetting in 
the occasion her assumed severity, and moved by the sorrowful en- 
treaty, might perhaps have forbidden her decree ; at the moment of 
her indecision, the Grand Inquisitor, Torquemada, frantic with zeal and 
rage, trusting in the power of his position, rushed boldly into her pres- 
ence, and holding high aloft his crucifix, in a voice choked with pas- 
sion, told his Sovereigns, ** Judas Iscariot sold his master for thirty, 
pieces of silver — your highnesses would sell him for thirty thousand ; 
here he is, take him and barter him," — and rushed as madly forth ; the 
seal was fixed upon the destiny of the Jews, and they were expelled 
from Spain. 

All remonstrance, all entreaty, all efforts of any kind whatever, were 
now fruitlessly ended, and the Jews bore the fate, from which they 
could not escape, with sorrowful, but that proverbially Jewish resigna- 
tion. They maintained their unwavering constancy amid all the mis- 
fortune. Although the priests were continually thundering forth invec- 
tives against their Hebrew religion, or gently striving, by bribe and en- 
treaty, to persuade them to a Christian faith, the commands of their 
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Rabbles, telling them to regard these sufferings as a n«w trial of their 
faith by the Almighty, were obeyed, and they chose to abandon their 
country rather than their religion. The wealthiest of their numbers, 
with a kindness natural in Jew to Jew, gave freely from their stores to 
those whom Spanish extortion had made poorer than themselves. All 
were busily preparing for departure. There was little delay, for it was 
no time for procrastination. The dark-haired maiden took leave of her 
weeping lover, for they had chosen different routes of pilgrimage, and 
each bade the other trust in Providence to meet again. Brother told 
brother, and sister her sister, a long and sad farewell. And the old 
man could ill repress the tear he would not shed, as he clasped for the 
last time the hand of his ancient friend. What dreadful separations 
then were there ! ! 

On the day of departure, slowly the little bands, once so happy, 
toiled onward in the melancholy ways of pilgrimage which they had 
severally chosen. Their appearance was pitiful in the extreme — all 
the routes were filled with their numbers. There were feeble women 
with their helpless children, and men, so weak with grief, that their 
bowed forms promised little assistance and little protection — some jour- 
neying on horses and some on mules, but far the most of them on foot. 
At sight of so much misery, even the Spaniards wept over their cruelty 
and their bigoted persecutions. But their grief was vain. Their haid 
masters were inexorable. They could not, they dared not succor nor 
harbor them, nor minister to their necessities — it was forbidden them 
under pain of the severest penalties. On, the unhappy Jews labored, 
as they had been commanded, unassisted and alone ; on, until very 
soon there were none of their race in Spain. Thus was their golden 
age forever ended ; and a truly iron one succeeded. 

We do not wish to follow the ill-starred wanderers in their exile- 
that exile is an unbroken tale of greater suffering and woe than that 
which we have just told. They wandered through scenes of constant 
persecution and of bloodshed ; and at last found no quiet nor pleasant 
resting-places. Most of them passed into Portugal, whose monarch, 
John the 2d, treated them leniently, allowing all of them, on payment 
of a small tax, free passage through his dominions, and a few of them 
even to establish themselves in his realm. Some passed by sea, thence 
to Africa, where they fell among thieves and robbers— others to Italy, 
• where they were afflicted with terrible diseases — and the remainder 
were dispersed throughout England, France, and Turkey, unbefriended 
and oflen again persecuted. We shall here drop this unpleasant theme 
of one nation's folly, and another's sorrow, to speak a few general 
words upon the Jews and their character. 

Much has been very unkindly spoken of the character of the Jews. 
Their enemies, and we might call them the world, forgetful of all the 
sympathy and leniency due to the past distressing situations of the na- 
tion, have always been prone to judge most harshly of them. They 
seem to have ever forgotten that a Jew has eyes or hands, " organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions,** as themselves, good Christians 
have, and looked upon him only as a mark for cuffs and curses. 
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To justify their ill-treatment of him, they have brought all manner of 
charges against him. They have accused him, and to some extent 
with truth, of extreme avarice. But is there no excuse for the Jew's 
avarice ? Are there no peculiar palliating circumstances in his case ? 
Is it remembered, that by his avarice cdone he can obtain wealth, and 
by his wealth comfort and respect ? The Jew's covetousness cannot 
compare >vith the Christian's. He stands on no common social level 
with him. But his gold is his only hope — it is his only shield from de« 
lision and insult — and shall he be censured that he does not throw it 
aside ? His injurers have and yet will often come to him with fawning 
looks and honeyed words to say, " Shylock, we would have money," — 
although this Shylock were the very Hebrew cur they had yesterday 
spurned and spit upon. Was it then strange that Shylock, in all the 
bitterness of the remembrance of these fresh injuries, should have ex- 
ulted in his hope of revenge, and demanded from his Antonio even a 
bond for a pound of his flesh as security for his loan ? 

It has been asked in a tone of condemnation, why has the Jew never 
mingled freely with the Christian ? Why has he always persisted in 
withholding himself from familiar intercourse with him ? But the union 
was never voluntary, for the Jew. The barriers which have existed^be* 
tween them, were reared by the Christian. The Jew has always been 
treated as a stranger and an enemy, and it was not for him to demand a 
hospitality which it was known he needed, but which was never ex- 
tended to him. And it is further inquired, why the hatred, why the 
opposition of the Jew to the Christian ? Opposition there is not. The 
Jew has always chosen the defensive. Truly has he said, '* For suf- 
ferance is the badge of all our tribe." For his hatred, he has abundant 
cause. On that day in which the Romans sacked the beautiful city of 
his Lord, and hurled each stone of his sacred temple from its resting 
place, his hatred of the world commenced — and time, with its many 
sorrows, has only increased it. Amid the world of his enemies and 
persecutors, Christians have been chief — yet it is asked, why does the 
Jew hate Christians ? 

But avarice and hate are not the natural — they are the acquired passions 
of the Jew. There are qualities of the heart within him, which have not 
been begotten by sorrow — ^love and generosity to his brethren, reverence 
for his faith, gratitude to his benefactors, adoration for his God. And 
may we now hope, that as the dark night is past, the dawn come and 
gone, that in this bright morning of the day of Liberty, the Jew's 
troubles may be forever ended ? 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SICILY. 

CHAPTER I. 

The characteristics of our age, certainly in many points a remark- 
able one, have been the object of much curious investigation by man^ 
varieties of men, and have been differently named according to the di- 
versity of acuteness, of perseverance, or of political ambition in the va- 
rious operators. Of the class of men who prefer a dimly visible plau- 
sibility to a clear and simple truth, provided the former relate to what 
we reverently and sometimes very ignorantly worship as mind, and the 
latter to what we disparagingly style matter, is one whose members are 
by a figure of speech we presume, called philosophers, and are almost 
immediately upon their christening, presented by the public their god- 
father with the coral and bells of unasking credulity. Now as we are 
not surprised, if the child in the gradual appreciation of its pulmonic 
powers occasionally deafens us by the use of the godfather's donation, 
neither should we be astonished if wo occasionally perceive our philo- 
sopher practising extensively on the public's gift — nor should we in 
the one case more than in the other, be displeased. Occasionally the 
bells tinkle lustily of natural equality, the rights of man, democratic per- 
fection, and such like music ; occasionally the whistle sounds the tri- 
umph of mesmerism and magnetic telegraphs, hydropathy and homceo- 
^diy — but the key note of his toy is the characteristics of the age. 
The power of the whistle varies, and so does the capability of the phi- 
losopher's toy — and accordingly at one time his note says reform — at 
another, speculation — at another, religious enthusiasm — at another, inor- 
dinate ambition— ^r the opposites of these, and so on. Now without 
owning the toy, or having been admitted to the philosophic fraternity, I 
pronounce one strong characteristic to be travel and a fondness for jour- 
nal writing. 

Solomon once said, I believe, that there was nothing new under the 
sun — and I make less question of the truth of his remark, eveiy jour- 
nal — diary— pencilings — sketches— ^r scraps that 1 peruse. I have 
been over a large portion of Europe, and have seen many varieties of 
scenery, mode of life, costume and government ; and though 1 may 
have found a few things new to me, I do not distinctly recollect one 
that was new to any of the large numbers of fellow travelers whom I 
casually met. Varieties of all kinds which I had in earlier days re- 
garded with that formal respect which arises from not having been pre- 
sented, I discovered to be familiar to the thoughts and lips of every- 
body else — and unfortunately for the gainsayers of Solomon, always in 
the same dress, with the same forms, the same graces, nay, even the 
same perfumes. Nor was that all. Did I open a *' hand book," a 
" tourist's companion," a " hint on foreign travel," or any thing of that 
description, I generally perceived one or more of the same acquaint- 
ances smiling or frowning or quoting poetry from behind the page. 
Wherever I went, whether I joined company with a novice or an old 
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Stager at the " grand tour," I generally met the same chaperons, nor 
can I say that I regretted it. By thus selecting a few companions of 
fair reputation, and making their acquaintance an essential, much other 
company is necessarily excluded, which might have been more origi- 
nal, less blaze, or less artificial, but possibly not more the thing — and 
from meeting the same individuals everywhere one becomes acquainted 
with their peculiar style of conversation, and all redundant thought or 
observation is in consequence dispensed with. 

Take it all in all, this want of novelty was not so very difficult a 
thing to habituate myself to, and I accommodated myself with greater 
ease perhaps from anticipations of a different state of things in America. 
But, when I returned to my home I found no such change. New edi- 
tions of John Murray were called for ; journals, diaries, &c. were still 
manufacturing^ and still with the same amount of soap to the same 
number of hogsheads of water, to borrow Carlysle's illustration — indeed, 
there was ''nothing new under the sun." To be sure one of these 
collections of soapsuds called the Simplon, " the highway of Hannibal 
and Napoleon" — and put the Venetian Broca de Leone on the steps of 
the Doge*s palace — but these were merely different dispositions of the 
same puppets ; the amount of wax, paint, and machinery, was the same. 

Now reader, 1 fear 1 have been all this time only training a dog to 
bite myself, for there can be but little doubt that what is now about to 
exercise your eyes will have some of the outward form of the bogs- 
head — that is, it will be of the nature of a journal ; but as to the amount 
of soap — I shall not tell you what grocery store I patronize, and you 
will thus be unable to ascertain it. Neither shall I advertise to make 
so much suds or to make it all myself ; I do not conceive this necessary : 
only let me tell you beforehand not to take for your motto, " non creditur 
nisi juratis," and not to seek for history, chronology, botany, piety, or 
any thing but a few moment's occupation in what yon read — formerly, 
if I remember aright, a desideratum at Yale — since if you got of these 
plums in your pie it will be the offering of pure generosity, and if you 
don't, John Murray aforesaid sells the licensed article, and I don't feel 
competent to underbid the trade. Having said then thus much, which 
in a few words is nothing more than that^he views which travelers in 
Europe have of what they see, appear to me to be in the majority of 
instances stereotyped, and can he had with greater accuracy from the 
books, whence they are in a great measure primarily taken, than in the 
collated extracts of any individual ; and that the telling an oft told tale 
is as disagreeable to me as the necessity of listening to one myself, I 
may safely commence my narrative. 

It was on a most lovely afternoon in February, that I found myself 
on board the little steamer Palermo, just weighing her anchor in the bay 
of Naples. The steam was rushing with noisy violence from its pipe, 
seeming with its shrill scream to chide the lazy vessel for its sloth, the 
crew were laboring at the bars. The captain was where only an Ital- 
ian captain could be, just where he should not ; the passengers were 
grouped together in little knots, or eagerly hurrying to and fro in search 
of friends or luggage ;• in fine, that short scene of confusion was being 
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enacted which is so often attendant upon the departure of a Teste! fm 
a crowded port. My laggage had been properly stowed, my curiosit] 
had long since ceased to- be excited by even the picturesque comicalide 
of an Italian leave-taking, my humor was not for conversation, and 1 
turned to enjoy the beauties which nature was from every point forcinj 
upon my gaze. Directly abreast of us, as we lay out some little dii 
tance in the bay, was tho glistening crescent of Naples, stretching awi] 
for miles on either hand, with its villas, and its gardens, and its palaces 
crowned by a solitary rocky fort. Tho air was blowing warm upon i 
from the far distant Mediterranean, whose curling waves were breakioj 
in silver foam upon tho beach. On the right rose Vesuvius, its bu< 
dotted with villages, and its summit covered with a hood of smoke tha 
rose and fell in gentle undulations, but lingered still, as though unwilliD( 
to leave a scone of so much beauty. On the left, the coast stretche( 
away in a gentle curve till the islands of Ischia and Procida, resting a 
if in slumber upon the watrrs, shut out with their green outlines it! 
further course. Seaward the horizon was bounded by a line of lirini 
blue, broken here and there by the white sail of some felucca gliding 
gently down the coast. All nature was quiet, and no noise but thii 
which issued from our little world interrupted its repose. Even thii 
too was soon lulled, as one by one the little boats left the vessel's side, 
and carried with them freight of friends come to say the last word— 
the anchor was catted, the roll was called, and we answered to om 
names, now through the politeness of the steward most awfully be- 
Doned, the steam was prisoned once more in its iron cylinder, the 
wheels turned slowly round, a forlorn hope of handkerchiefs was drawi 
up in line upon tho quarter deck — a roll or two came like a twinge oi 
conscience big with anticipated ills, and we were under way. 

Steadily, and swiftly too, for any vessel but an American, we forced 
our way through the waves, till every moment the indented shore, the 
little outposts, islands, and the solitary fort, grew dimmer in the increas- 
ing distance, and every moment Vesuvius, now freed from the clog ol 
an unfair comparison, rose higher and higher above the horizon, its 
towering peak tacitly rebuking the perception which could let its veiy 
footstool, richly embroidered though it were, draw the eye from the sole 
contemplation of its grand form. Still onward, and the rocky island ol 
Capri, the summer garden of Tiberius, raises its precipitous front from 
the water, and echoes to the noise of our wheels — and now the echo 
dies away, and the three insulated peaks, which, similar to the famous 
needles of the English coast, are pushed out from its sunken base, dis- 
close their solitary unsocial cluster — the broad ocean heaves and swells 
before us, and the sun, wrapt in his mist-mantle, is hastening to his 
evening bath. No gorgeous drapery of varied colors of crimson and 
gold, of pink and blue, mingled in one dazzling maze, is thrown around 
his shoulders. No, these are the autumn draperies of a western world, 
no other loom can wear them — but a soft golden haze floats around him, 
which, while it mellows every outline, and lends enchantment to the 
distance, throws a charm around every thing that challenges yoa to say 
'tis naught but earth, or air, or water. He has gone, and the brief in« 
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terval that elapses ere his gentler sister smiles up^ our lonely course, 
may serve to tell whither wo are bound, and why, instead of following 
the proverb, (which I take on the word of a diary maker for genuine,) 
" see Naples and die," I have seen it, and am hurrying to a place 
more beautiful than that. 

Three mouths had nearly elapsed since I set foot in Rome, a trav- 
eler in search of amusement, an admirer of art, in search of new shrines 
before which to bow — an invalid, in search of health. These months 
had rolled away in the discovery and appropriation of the objects of my 
search. I had visited its palaces, its churches, its ruins. I had ad- 
mired its pictures, its statues, its reliefs. I had enjoyed the intercourse 
of agreeable companions, both among my own countrymen and foreign- 
ers ; life had been one dream, and yet like other dreams, one from 
which I had to awake. The ordinary routine of religious ceremony 
was as familiar to me as my meals ; the Saturnalia of Carnival, with its 
races, its mimic war of sugar plums and flowers, its mocoletti and its 
masquerades had seen Rome full of foreigners ; the return to quiet life 
saw it empty. The Scirocco with its greasy damp was blowing an ad- 
ditional chill upon the spirits — and following the train of migratory 
travelers I started for Naples. Naples ! how often in the quiet day- 
dreams of earlier life had the imagination built its prettiest fabrics on 
that name ! Its Musco, its Chiaga, its lovely vicinity of Baia and Posi- 
lipo — Sorento — Salerno — Castellamare — had each and all been woven 
up into countless fancy ings. The silent Pompei, and Herculaneum 
still shut from the light of day by its roof of scoriaj. Portici — Resina — 
Tone del Greco — who has not made them all the sacred spots to which 
he has retired from the green door and brass knocker life — the com- 
monplace existence of his home ! Let that home be where it might, 
on the shore of the placid lake — by the bank of the noble river, at the 
base of the rugged mountain, fancy has still, I doubt not, played truant 
and sauntered through these beautiful environs. From time to time, 
the letters of those who had left our party for Naples, came back like 
the dove to Noah, bearing the branch in its mouth ; they spoke of cloud- 
less skies, of washed windows, of orange blossoms filling the air with 
fragrance, of birds loading it with song. What wonder then, that I too 
should long to open the windows and take my flight ! I did, and flew 

to rain and fires, and cold biting air, and a bad hotel, and what is 

more to our present purpose, I did not linger long, but flew further ; first 
to the office of foreign steamers, then to the vessel about to sail for 
Sicily, which I have before introduced, and me voila, A change, 'tis 
true, had in the interval come over the atmosphere — ^rain and clouds 
were gone — Richard was himself again — ^but I wouldn't trust him. A 
warm sun and clear skies were what I sought, and to Palermo I was 
going to fmd them, with what success may perhaps hereafter appear. 

After a quiet dinner on the deck — remember reader, that there are 
some people who dine after sunset — for the double purpose of enjoying 
the grateful breeze and complimenting the Prince de Butera, owner of 
and passenger in one little steamer, whose tastes were, it seems, of the 
d fresco order — the company dispersed whither each one's taste led 
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him — some to card% in the cabin — some to basins in the berths — and 
some to cigars with the ladies on the quarter deck. Which of the three 
methods of occupying my evening I selected, 1 do not think is of any 
importance to the narrative, and it might, if mentioned, give rise to un- 
deserved strictures on my taste — therefore, shall it be untold. Suffice 
it to say, that I did retire and slept soundly, awaking in the morning to 
a climate as lovely as my brightest anticipations had painted. 



CHAPTER II. 

When I tumbled up the following morning, and made my i^ppearance 
on the wet deck, I discovered two things — firstly, that everybody was 
up before me, a strong proof that of their novitiate in traveling, and 
secondly, that we were rapidly approaching what appeared to me as 
one immense chain of bluff and forbidding rocks, exhibiting everywhere 
a wall of mountain unbroken by a single opening, and stretching from east 
to west as far as the eye could reach. Never had I seen a more rug- 
ged coast. Peak upon peak, piled in tumultuous confusion one upon 
another, the mountain tops rose like a rude phalanx of undisciplined 
warriors, struggling and pressing and jostling each other in ther eager- 
ness to reaq^ the front rank ; here a leg advanced and here an arm in 
wild confusion — ^yet all united in opposing a hostile front to the inva^ 
der, while far to the east, iEtna, their gray headed captain, almost hid- 
den by his unruly masses, was yet visible, pouring upon their disorder. 
The sea under the influence of a fresh breeze from the northwest, was 
rolling in rapidly towards the coast, and our vessel bending under the 
weight of the canvas, which a change in the wind during the night had 
induced the captain to set, was ploughing in as though the open sea 
and not a breastwork of flint were waiting to receive her. 

" This, then," said I, turning to an Englishman, whose acquaintance 
I had made the night before, and whose conversation had gone far to 
while away the tedious hours, *' this, then, is Sicily ?" 

" Why, yes," said he, " I should presume so, though how the deuce 
we are going to get at the nut through this rough shell, or where the 

Elace for which I paid my fare, Palermo, exactly is, I can't for the 
ife of me tell. I have seen more promising coasts in my day, and its 
my opinion that somebody has been fooling with the compass, or put a 
pint too much into the steersman. However, I saw that individual 
with gold lace round his cap — the man I took for Purser's clerk last 
night, you know, and asked him for another punch — well, he turns out 
to be captain, and tells me that Palermo's right ahead, and that we shall 
be ashore in time for a late breakfast. I thanked him for his informa- 
tion, and came away satisfied that his scent must be goodish, consider- 
ing the breeze is on shore— for spy-glass is out of the question. By 
the way, I have been pumping your good-looking servant, — dyes his 
beard, though, don't he ? No ? Very well, I pumped him ; I got from 
him two of your best cigars ; I thanked him, so youll excuse repetition ; 
and the news that there is a capital hotel ashore, and all the delicacies 
of the season to be had, though I must say he didn't appear to havo a 
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very accurate idea of what these delicacies were ; so what I want you 
to do is not to patronize the ship's cook, but breakfast ashore with me ; 
and now, in return for my foresight, Til merely trouble you for another 
cigar — goodish weeds, upon my word — thankye." 

** Good morning to you, Phil," said he, interrupting his draught and 
looking quizically through the cloud of smoke at a young companion who 
was emerging from the lower regions, looking any thing but comfortable 
or accessible. " I haven't seen you before this moniing ; charming, 
eh ? Bless me, how pale you look— youfe not ill ?" 

" Oh ! no, certainly not, not ill, but I believe 1 eat a custard yester- 
day at that infernal upstart's dinner ; and you know how they always af- 
fect me — poor stomach, I imagine, but I didn't sleep quite so soundly as 
usual last night;" and here he gaped as though Macbeth 's curse had 
fallen upon him, and he had heard the voice say ** sleep no more." 

" Of course you'll breakfast with us on shore," said I. 

*' Oh ! with p-1-e-a-sure," said Phil, though had his salvation depend- 
ed upon the proper mastication of a biscuit even, I fear much he 
would have been a candidate for '* tother place" 

" With p-1-e-a-sure, indeed," cried our smoker ; " why, you talk as if 
you didn't know that there was a hotel ashore waiting for us, garden in 
white apron, landlady waiting to be kissed, and all the delicacies of the 
season waiting to be eaten, actually expecting us — perhaps a band of 
music. Mrs. Starke says, ' travelers are welcomed on their arrival by 
a band of music,' and she ought to know — peasants in picturesque cos- 
tumes — short petticoats — brigands sprinkled about with effect — black 
eyes — there's a treat for you, and all for nothing, too. Well I that's 
rather polite, I must confess. I say, Phil, what acquaintances have you 
made over the side of the vessel, that you're paying your respects to this 
morning ? Wound up, eh ? yes, and sticking, too, I declare. But now 
I recollect, hydrostatics and the laws of projectiles were always his fa- 
vorite studies as early as Eton days. I knew him then. Wonderful, 
though, how little he's changed. As for me, I'm never down. Electric 
disposition, you see," and here he put the fire end of his cigar in his 
mouth. " Ptup — ptup— whew — a direct dispensation for smoking a 
stump — served me right, but still, if report speaks true, I'm not the 
only one who has been singed a little for sticking too long to the stump 
— ^you ought to know, being an American — how is it ?" 

Without giving me time for a eulogy on democracy, however, he 
hui^ied on, now criticising the dress of the passengers, now the land- 
lady of the vessel, now puffing, (No. 4 from my case,) and bow saying 
a few encouraging words to his friend, such as recommending a chop 
or an omelette, at every mention of which it appeared to me that his 
friend made rapid progress in the science of projectiles, till, suddenly 
he exclaimed, " here we are, at last ; can't see distinctly yet, so don't 
ask my opinion— decent place, though, I fancy — goodish houses — 
breakfast, you know— delicacies — so don't forget — and now I'm for my 
haggage, and I advise you to keep your eye on yours, or if your man 
does that, just keep it on my friend there, and see that he don't commit 
suicide, or turn himself inside out. I'll see you again, and never mind, 
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Phil, you shall have a pork steak as soon as it can be manufactured." 
All this was said in a twinkling, and he disappeared forwards, leaving 
me to realize the fact that " here we are at last,*' to speculate on the 
method of our arrival, as well as the character of the town, and to see 
that his friend did not injure his l^ealth by over attention to the law of 
projectiles. Quite enough for a single man to do, especially before 
breakfast ; still, as it is essential that I reach the shore before taking 
the meal in question, I will spend a few moments in describing the Da« 
ture of our debarkation, which, as it diifered somewhat from the land- 
ing at an Eastern pier, may be worth recounting. 

One essential difference between the port of Palermo, and indeed 
most European ports, and that of New York, is that what we style 
quays, docks, or wharves, do not exist, and the vessel is in consequence 
obliged to anchor at some little distance from the shore, to which the 
passengers are conveyed in small boats. The system, it is true, pre- 
serves you from being knocked down by cabmen, porters, and such like 
gentlemen. But to compensate for this protection, imposes upon yoD 
the chance of being ducked, and the necessity of being cheated by the 
boatmen who row you, so that I cannot take it upon myself to assign to 
either the superiority. This method of landing, even when least dila- 
tory, usually occupies at least a half hour, and in our case more than 
double the time was consumed, for which, what I am now about to re- 
count, may be sufficient reason. The " band of music" which Mrs. 
Starke promised, was not visible to the naked eye, but in the place of 
that I observed approaching one side, a complication of timber, which 
for want of a better name, I must call a boat. It was capable of con- 
taining probably a dozen, and was manned by at least fourteen Sicil- 
ians, all conspicuous for their loyalty, red shirts and bad oarsmanship. 
Their approach was owing to the arrival of il principCy whom I have 
before introduced, and whose diplomatic reputation does not make a bi- 
ography essential just now. As he was a Sicilian grandee, their wait- 
ing upon him in this aquatic manner was probably intended as a deli- 
cate allusion to the maritime character of his possessions, and to judge 
from the bland countenance of the contemplated party, was duly appre- 
ciated. Onward they came, wallowing about like the ark under a jury 
mast, plashing and hunching lustitly. Now space, in this case, was by 
no means infinite, and when they were about ten or a dozen yards frodl 
the ship, I looked for the coxswain to check her way, but whether that 
gentleman's loyalty was greater than his seamanship, or the word 
«* backwater" was by some unaccountable oversight omitted in the Si- 
cilian vocabulary, or whether he calculated upon a temporary suspen- 
sion of the vis inertia in favor of his tub, no such check was given, 
and the consequence was a crash — and a mixture of red shirts, white 
pants, broken oars, <&c. in the stem sheet, which reminded one of the 
first steps in a lobster salad. I laughed till I felt weak — but one couldn^t 
laugh very long at any one thing on that morning, so I turned to a new 
exhibition, which called for attention on the bows. At first, I thought 
we were attacked, and was listening for the cry, " all hands repel 
boarders ;" but a moment showed me t^t it was nothing more than a line 
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of priests, coming aboard to do such part of their duty as lay in the 
command, " honor the king ;" and mounting a hat box, which was con- 
venient, I tranquilly awaited the result. 

Onward they came in their robes, a long line like Banquo's issue, till 
the eye, wearied with their number, and from the regard with which 
our magnate considered them, only their number prohibited me from 
thinking that, like Banquo, he might *' claim them for his own" — sub- 
ject, of course, to a small mortgage by the devil. They threw them- 
selves upon him and eagerly kissed his cheeks, his hands, or his coal 
sleeves, as opportunity offered, and relationship favored the selection, 
till exhausted by so much attention, the Prince dexterously released 
one hand, and lifting his hat, gave the signal to " come to order" — just 
as I was making the discovery that my rostrum had given way, or in 
other words, that I had gone through the hat box, which, for the sake of 
inquiring friends, I will state was empty — that is, till it held my leg. 

While extricating myself from this " durance vile," I observed the 
gentleman with gold lace round his cap, whom my friend had mistaken 
for Purser's clerk, in his call for his toddy, smiling facetiously and 
slowly enunciating the word biglietto, which I understood to correspond 
to our expression of '* ticket, sir .^" Now my ticket happened to be in 
the possession of a certain Don Carlo, who, in spite of my stewards 
polite prefix to his name, figured in the capacity of courier to myself, 
and who, for the sake of fresh air and a small reduction in price, was at 
that moment on the forward deck. As I perceived no method of com- 
municating with him, and il capitano appeared in a hurry, I did as well 
as I could, and gave what I thought, considering his connection with 
the great waters, should not ofi*end him, which was — my last wash bill. 
It was neatly folded and resembled a '* ticket" as much as any thing, 
so that he bowed, took it, and I heard nothing more of it till my ser- 
vant, on the production of the genuine bigUetto at my order, demanded, 
in return, the proof I wasn't clear on credit. 

I was next saluted by a man in English, who asked me whether I was 
an American, and on my answering him in the afiirmative, addressed 
me as follows : — ** You gum to my oHel — / ave gahital oHel — one Sig" 
nore Americans die in my oHel tree day ago, I know de Consule, he live 
pres to my oUeL You gum — boat take you subitisimo — ab you de pasa^ 
fbrtoV^ Fortunately, at this interesting crisis my valet interposed, 
and marshaling the way led me into a small edition of what had just 
afforded me so much merriment ; where, after waiting about twenty 
minutes, while my passport was being made over, a new one made out, 
a permission to debark brought, and ray luggage brought on board, we 
at length spread something white and pointed our head toward the op- 
posite shore. What followed our arrival must be delayed to another 
chapter. 
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THE TWO SPIRITS. 

(Coooluded (rom psfa 13.) 

SHADE! crouch and fly before the orient son ; 

The dreamy mistSi in grim battaliom glide 
Back to the caves, where, robed in garment! don, 

Silence and sadness ever more abide, 
And rocky portals bar the beating tide 

Of heaven-descended light So flew the mien 
Of Ernest's tranced soul, when to his side • 

A spirit bent, in lessening distance seen, 
AU radiant as the face of night*s ethereal queen. 

Gay roses twined around her snowy brow, 

And blooming cheeks reflected back their hue. 
Now played her parted lips with smiles, and now 

The stamp of thought to deeper impress grew, 
As ail the scenes of earth broke on her view ; 

Scenes — where glad joy shares throne with dismal ] 
Then fell her song, as falls the crystal dew. 

When evening comes with all her shadowy train. 
And winds and waters mingle in a murmuring strain. 



Tve left my home in the far ofi^ sky, 

Where the stars are shining bright. 
And, on wings of air, I have sped my way 

0*er a pathway paved with light 
For the smiling worid, with its wooing voice, 

Was calling me below. 
While day went by, and night appro'iched 

With her footsteps calm and slow. 

I saw thee lie 'neath the oaken tree. 

Where flow the waters clear ; 
I heard the song which a spirit breathed 

To your fixed and ravished ear. 
I knew that voice with its cadence soft. 

To your deepest heart would creep, 
Like a vision blent, in the stilly night, 

With the stealthy charm of sleep. 

I know the place where the spirit dwells ; 

'Tis in a shady bower ; 
She dwells alone, and she has no one 

Who may lighten a heavy hour. 
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Her cheek is pale, and her eye is wet 

From the hitter fount of tean, 
And eighs escape from her heaving breast. 

For her heart is full of fean. 

But often she flies to the earth alone ; 

She hushes the rising sigh, 
She tries to change for a cheerful look 

Her sad and tearful eye ; 
She tunes her voice to a pensive lay, 

Which is waited on the gale. 
And the hearts of some are lured away 

By the fair, deceitful tale. 

Beware ! beware how thou trust her word 

And follow her commands. 
She bids thee hie to some quiet place. 

And there exhaust life's sands. 
Far, far removed from the busy worid, 
• With toil and turmoil rife. 

But list tome, and FU try to tell 

Of a better, noUer life. 

I flew this mom from the spirit world, 

To a far-lxff' heathen land ; 
I saw a child in its mother's arms. 

On the white and wave-washed strand. 
A monster huge, from the foaming deep 

To the surface slowly rose, 
When lo ! the child, ftom her claqNng anns. 

The mother quickly throws. 

One cry is all, and the harmless babe 

Is a feast to the monster wild. 
I stood by the mother and asked her why 

She thus should slay her child. 
• She beat her breast with her tremUmg hand, 

And the tears flowed down her cheek ; 
She said, 'twas not that she hated it. 

But the smile of God to seek. 

Away I flew, o'er the azure sea, 

To the land where a tyrant reigns. 
I saw the poor by his power crushed down. 

And stript of their hard-earned gams. 
I saw the slave, at his cruel task. 

Beneath a driver's eye, 
I saw the grief which oppressed his heart, 

And heard his deep-drawn ngh. 
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I tanad my itopi to a city fiur, 

And mingled with its crowd. 
I nw the lot, m he reeled wioog 

By the ade of rich mud proud. 
I saw that one whose league is made 

With the fearful sovereign — Death ; 
And she stanied the cheek of the modest girl. 

With her an-poUnted breath. 

I entered the door of a falling hot. 

In a dark and kmely street, 
And beheld the fioim of a dying man. 

With a fair child at ha feet 
The rest were gone to a land of peace, 

Abore the bright, blue sky, 
And they were left in the glooaiy hot. 

Alone to starre and die. 

I entered the mansion of wealth and pride. 

And trade its spacious halls ; 
I saw a man, airayed in gold. 

Who heeded not mercy's calls. 
He did not care for the dying poor. 

Nor the prayer of sin and woe ; 
He forgot that all were his brethren here. 

The high-bom and the low. 

I saw a yoqth 'neath an oaken tree. 

His nund in fimcy's bowera 
I heard him say that the noisy worid 

Should ne*er conmiand his powers ; 
But, in kk^liness and solitude. 

He woaM pass a tranquil life, 
For, far from the scenes of the bvsy worid. 

With toil and turmoil rifb. 

Oh ! rouse thee ! rouse £rDm the dreamy sleep. 

And hear the worid's loud call! 
It comes, it comes (torn the heathen land* 

Fast bound in error's thraU. 
It comes from the land of the tyrant's sway. 

And from the weary slave ; 
From the guilty, who yield to theirdeadly lusts. 

At the yeige of the very grave. 

Oh ! listen not to the airen tongue, 

Whksh bids thee linger here ; 
B«t haste to war, with thine armor on. 

And thy heart last ckaed to fear. 
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Go forth, as an angel of light from heaven, 

Who dost love thy fallen race ; 
And thy name shall tlien have right to claim 

With noble names a place. 

The fires which glowed upon the far-off West 

Had flickered and gone out, save one bright spark, 
Which shone like jewel on a virgin breast 

Hovered the shades like sprites all grim and stark 
Round forests whispering through their mazes dark. 

Ernest awoke from out his happy trance, 
Wet with the tear-like dews of heaven. And hark ! 

0*er slumbering lake, and mead, and grove, there dance 
The tones which tell how fast the hours of night advance. e. 



ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 

It is an original principle of our nature, which leads us to conse- 
crate shrines and temples to the Deities whom we worship, and to 
lavish upon them all the beauty which our skill can command. In the 
most savage state of society, we behold men throwing together rude 
heaps of stone upon which to offer sacrifice to their uncouth idols ; and 
passing on among civilized nations, we see hill and valley crowned for 
the same object, with stately structures, rich in dome, and portico, and 
colonnade, and adorned with the most beautiful conceptions of the paint- 
er and the sculptor. 

As this spirit was implanted within us at our very creation, so it is 
among the most pure and lof\y feelings of which we are conscious. 
What object more noble, more appropriate to man as an immortal being, 
can be imagined, than the rearing of temples which shall be fit habita- 
tions for the God of the Universe ; in massive solidity typical of His 
unending life ; in solemn grandeur of His ineffable majesty ? When 
we look upon it in this light, sacred Architecture rises to an eminence 
and a dignity far above that to which any other art has attained. It 
fills us with the most exalted ideas of the nature of worship, withdraws 
our imagination from low and polluting objects, and carries it upward 
and onward to the great Divinity. Let us endeavor, therefore, to catch 
a few occasional glimpses of its progress during the various periods of 
its history. 

If we look first at that primaeval nation, the Hebrews, we shall find 
that the temple of religion among them far surpassed in magnificence 
the most celebrated structures of ancient or modern times. As we read 
the description of it in Holy Writ, we can almost see it rise up before 
us in its pristine grandeur, flashing in the sunbeams with gold, and 
marble, and jewels innumerable, and dazzling the eye of the beholder 
with an almost etherial beauty. To the Jew it was something more 
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than a mere house of worship, or an architectural ornament. It was 
the monument of his national pride keeping fresh in his memory the 
ancient glories of his people ; in prosperity and adversity renuDding 
him of the great Being who had conducted his fathers upon their weary 
pilgrimage in the cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by night. In war, 
a glance at its fair proportions aroused him to new courage against the 
invaders of his country, even when overwhelmed in battle and sur- 
rounded by heaps of the dying. 

Passing on among the nations of antiquity, we behold in like man- 
ner the most splendid productions of Grecian art everywhere conse- 
crated to the popular deities. As we wander among the ruins of these 
lordly piles, we are carried back in imagination into far distant times, 
and placed in the midst of States which have long since crumbled 
away, and over which Time has thrown, so to speak, a mantle of ivy, 
rendering them doubly sacred and interesting. We are transported to 
a country beautiful in landscape, and grove, and placid river, under 
a sky of the deepest hue, and in a most genial and sunny climate. 
Around us rise up the thousand divinities who peopled this farored 
region, 

" The oak-crowned sisters, and their chasto-eyed queen. 
Satyrs and silyan boys are seen, 
Peeping from forth their alleys green.^ 

Faun and dryad, god and goddess, nymph and siren, the Eternal 
Thunderer, and Phoebus of the silver bow, pass like some bright vis- 
ion before our delightful fancy. The nation who originated this my- 
thology are recalled to our minds ; that elegant people, the prevailing 
trait in whose character was a love of the beautiful, and all whose 
conceptions were breathed upon by the life-giving spirit of poetry. 
Their sages, their poets, their orators, sit at our side, and utter in our 
ears those burning words, which were divinely spoken in far antiquity. 
We love, in imagination, to clear away the rubbish which ages have 
thrown around their stately temples, their fountains and statues, their 
courts of law, their magnificent public and private edifices, and to pic- 
ture them to our minds in all the freshness and beauty of youth. We 
are filled with a pleasing wonder at the busy crowd which wanders 
through the long porticoes and colonnades, now listening intently to the 
teacher of some new philosophy, and now drinking in the words of wis- 
dom which fall more sweetly than honey from the lips of some hoary- 
headed sage. We are impressed with the deepest awe and solemnity 
as we stand by the Bema or pulpit of the orator, for we remember that 
there Demosthenes fired the hearts of his countrymen with lofty pa- 
triotism ; and St. Paul spoke to the Athenians concerning the unknown 
Goo whom they ignorantly worshiped. 

It is a fact w orthy of notice, that every work of Ardiitertiiro is in 
some mea8U|:£LJui index of the character of the people who built it. 
Thus the temples of which I have been speaking, light, graceful, high- 
ly ornamented, are the conceptions of an elegant and refined nation, 
whose mythology was the most beautiful of all forms of paganism. On 
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the other hand, the sacred Architecture of the Romans, which next 
claims our attention, was of a simple, stalely, commanding order, and 
tells us of the grave and haughty nation who had conquered the world ; 
in the same manner as the words of their language, few in number, but 
long, sonorous, rolling as it were from the tongue, are the peculiar 
property of kings and orators. The latter were by nature a manly and 
warlike, rather than a luxurious and cultivated people ; while the 
Greek was reciting verses, passing criticisms upon paintings and statu- 
ary, or reclining gracefully by some marble fountain, the Roman was 
wading through rivers, traversing the everlasting snows of the Alps, 
and planting the standard of his country in the very heart of foreign 
nations. Thus was it in the days of the republic, which are also the 
days of their glory ; with the empire, luxury and effeminacy entered, 
and spread like some foul leprosy over camp and court, palace and hut, 
monarch and subject. Under their wasting influence all the virtue and 
simplicity of the ancient people departed, and the most unblushing vice 
and profligacy pervaded all ranks of society, until the Eternal City, 
which had been long tottering by her own weakness and enervation, 
fell an easy prey to the barbarous hordes of the North. 

What a feeling of melancholy is apt to steal over us as we thus re- 
call the history of the nations of antiquity, and reflect that they are 
gon% forever — that all their pomp and splendor, like some brilliant 
phantasmagoria, have swept across the scene and passed away, leaving 
behind them gloom and desolation ! Every eye darkened, that once 
flashed with the Are of intellect within ; every hand palsied, that once 
moulded the marble into exquisite forms of life ; every head laid low, 
that once rose loftily in the pride of conscious virtue ! Earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, iir^Ssv iig to fjiT)^£v, dust to dust. Where once 
towered stately cities, the ivy creeps over shattered arch and ruined 
column, and fragment of sculpture half buried in the earth ; where 
once were heard the highest strains of eloquence which human lips 
ever uttered, or upon the battlefield where the most heroic blood was 
shed, the traveler from a far distant country stands to sketch a dismantled 
ruin. Alas for that proud Capitol, the queen of nations and the mother 
of arts ; the centre of refinement and the home of the scholar ; the 
birthplace of liberty and the nurse of warlike valor ; now the last 
stronghold of a base superstition. Alas for that Senate Chamber, now 
crumbled to decay, where once rose the proud form of the " man of 
Arpinum," the orator, the statesman, the patriot, and the sage ; one 
while, like some avenging Deity, hurling thimderbolts of indignation at 
the traitor Catiline, and anon turning, and in silvery and persuasive 
accents, discoursing sweetly of death and immortality, and the meeting 
of long-lost friends beyond the grave. 

I have been led by these reflections far away from the subject upon 
which I am writing, and must therefore return to it, which I shall do by 
glancing briefly at the Ecclesiastical Architecture of the Middle Ages. 
As this were so mingled with the religion of the times that it may al- 
most seem the oflfspring of it, I cannot better consider it than by a few 
words upon the nature and ceremonies of that religion. 
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The Holy Catholic Church ! What visions of romance, and chiral- 
ry, and picturesque beauty, even amid its degrading superstitions, does 
this form of Christianity awaken in our minds ; how rich is it in legen- 
dary lore and historic associations ! As we reflect upon it, we can al- 
most carry ourselves back to the olden time of Merrie England, and 
place ourselves in imagination in the old Tabard hostelry, on the morn- 
ing of the departure of Chaucer's Canterbur}' pilgrims. We can fancy 
ourselves in the midst of that motley assemblage, in every variety of 
rank and costume — the courteous and " very perfect gentle knight" — 
the dignified and lady-like Prioress — the wealthy country Franklin — the 
meek-looking, self-denying " Parson of a town" — the mitred Abbot, 
well-fed and portly — the poor scholar from Oxford. We can see them 
as they come forth, with many a laugh, and jest, and pleasant tale, from 
the curiously-carved old gateway, and wind away in long procession on 
the road to Canterbury. 

What a delightful feature in the character of that age were those 
times of high festival, when a spirit of warm and generous hospitality 
seemed to spread over every class in the community ; w^hen, for a sea- 
son, the poor man forgot his poverty and the rich man his pride, and 
the hearts of both were united in a common flow of mirth and re- 
joicing. How beautiful and appropriate were those ceremonies which 
the Church appointed for Christmas day — the day when the seraphic 
hymn, " Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to 
men," was sung by angel-voices over the plains of Bethlehem ! How 
solemn and impressive must have been the midnight service which pre- 
ceded it ! 

" On ChriBtmas eve the bells were rung, 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung : 
That only night, of all the year, 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear." 

I will not deny that there was much mingled with the old ceremonies 
of the yule clog and mistletoe, and with all the revelry and wassail of 
those times, which, by the refined and correct taste, must be considered 
intemperance and debauchery. Still, how much was there of hearty 
good-will, of profuse liberality ; how much of real charity to the poor 
and destitute ; how much of hallowed association clustering about the 
very name of Christmas, and of devout thankfulness for its blessings ! 

Gloomy and morose indeed, therefore, must he have been, who, even 
with its attendant evils, would have wished to destroy its observance ; 
and as little to be envied were the man, who, in our time, would do 
away with this sacred festival, handed down to us from our fathers, and 
consecrated by the practice of the Christian Church in all ages. Let 
us preserve, therefore, the beautiful and touching custom of decorating 
our churches with evergreens at its return ; not as an ordinance of reli- 
gion, but as a touching symbol of the unperishing nature of the re- 
demption begun upon it. Let us gather our friends and kindred around 
us, and giving largely of our abundance to those who are in want ; let 
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US spend it in innocent mirth and hilarity, emblematic of the blessings 
conferred on mankind by the birth of our Lord. 

Of the magnificence of the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, we, who live in this age and country, can form no conception. If 
we judge of them from the wretched mummeries we sometimes see 
played off before an ignorant and gaping crowd, by a priest as ignorant 
as themselves, we are forming our opinions from a mere burlesque or 
caricature. To enter into their spirit and to understand the mystery of 
their wonderful power over the minds of men, we must fancy ourselves 
in some moss-grown cathedral, where richly-stained window throws a 
mellow light over nave and clustered pillar and statue of holy apostle, 
and reflects its own gorgeous colors in the tesselated floor. Above us 
rises the vaulted and fretted roof, rich in carving and Gothic tracery, and 
adorned with many an image of white-clad angel. Around us are as- 
sembled, not a congregation of vulgar Irish, but knights and barons, 
kings and crusaders, high dames and mighty earls. Upon such an oc- 
casion, the full peal of the majestic organ — the long procession of stoled 
priests, glittering with mitre and crosier, cross and censer, alb and dal- 
matique — the swelling upward from their deep, manly voices, of those 
solemn old Latin hymns, which, even in this remote age, are the delight 
of all lovers of music — the elevation of the consecrated Host — the 
kneeling of thousands in silent adoration of that sorrowful form which 
hung over the ahar, sculptured in richest marble — how must all these 
have entranced the senses even of the most profane and irreligious, and 
awakened almost unearthly feelings in the bosom of the devout wor- 
shiper ! 

The use of painting and sculpture in churches, as an aid to devotion, 
has been condemned entirely by nine tenths of Protestant Christians. 
With all deference to the wisdom, the piety, the knowledge of human 
nature, of those who have advocated this opinion, I would still venture, 
for one, to dissent from it. The flne arts were mercifully given us to 
purify and elevate our nature, and how can they be more fitly employed 
than in illustrating those scenes and events among which the Saviour 
of the world lived and died ? Is there not a thrilling, an almost super- 
human emotion, comes over us as we gaze upon some fine painting of 
the Crucifixion ? Does it not carry us back to the very time and place, 
and bring vividly before our minds all the terrors of that awful hour— 
the thick darkness settling slowly and gloomily down upon mountain 
and valley, vineyard and olive-grove, and casting a sable pall upon 
every tower and battlement of the Holy City — the tearing asunder of 
the everlasting rocks — the afl'righted forms of the Roman soldiery, 
horror-struck at such unheard of prodigies — the torches throwing a 
flickering light upon the pale features of the Crucified, now convulsed 
in the last agony ? I know it has been urged, that in contemplating 
such a picture, the attention of the beholder would be attracted, not so 
much to the objects represented, as to the beauty of the coloring, the 
skillfiil disposition of light and shade, or the correctness of the per- 
spective. But when we listen to the burning eloquence of some good 
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orator, do we paiuie to admire his dignity of gesture, his happy choice 
of words, or the aptness of his metaphors ? 

The style of Architecture which the Roman Catholic Church has in 
general adopted, and which may not unfitly be called the medioeral o> 
der, seems peculiarly appropriate to edifices of a sacred character. The 
very idea of it, as must be evident to all who have ever studied it, was 
caught from the interlacing of the branches of trees in the forests, 
which, as one of our own poets has remarked, were the first temples 
of the Almighty ; and so beautifully has it been adapted to ecclesias- 
tical uses, that every part of it is symbolical of some feature of our re- 
ligion. Thus its solid masonry may denote the lasting nature of Chris- 
tianity ; its spires and pinnacles remind us of its heavenward ten- 
dency ; its windows of stained glass shed a mellow light, emblematic 
of its softening and subduing influences ; and the solemn grandeur of 
the whole may awaken appropriate ideas of Him for whose worship it 
were designed. It is the only order of Architecture which is in its pu- 
rity adapted to this purpose, and which can be used for it without many 
ludicrous incongruities. There is certainly something calculated to in- 
spire any feelings but solemn ones in a Grecian temple, with an organ 
loft at one end and a pulpit and reading-desk at the other ; and we are 
surely excusable if we smile at a Corinthian colonnade, sustaining a gal 
lery for Sunday School children. If it be urged that the Gothic is too 
much associated in our minds with Popish ceremonies and superstitions, 
I would inquire, which is the most appropriate model for a Christian 
church, a building raised in honor of the Virgin Mary, or one conse- 
crated to Venus ; a temple of St. John the Evangelist, or one of Jupi- 
ter Ammon ? 

I have endeavored thus far to state a few ideas which have struck 
me, upon the general subject of Ecclesiastical Architecture, and which 
I have thrown out very much as they happen to fall, and without attempt- 
ing to arrange them in any very clear and logical manner. I shall 
conclude this essay with one or two hurried remarks upon its present 
condition in our own country. 

It has been objected to us by strangers, that we have too little of ro- 
mance and enthusiasm in our disposition ; that we are a sober, money- 
making, utilitarian people, living only for the actual wants, and caring 
little for the poetry of Ufe. This perhaps arises unavoidably from the 
circumstances in which we are placed, being yet in our infancy, with 
every thing around us bustling and unsettled, and having nothing thus 
far which can be called ancient or venerable. But whatever be the 
reason of it, the fact is undeniable, and is in nothing more conspicuous 
that in our peculiar notions of Church Architecture. We seem to have 
none of those delightful and touching associations connected with a 
church which the people of older countries would have ; there is noth- 
ing particularly pleasant to us in kneeling before the same altar where 
our fathers knelt, or in being buried in the same grave-yard where their 
ashes rest. A church with us is nothing more than a comfortable two 
•tory building, with a platform atone end for the speaker, and seats cush- 
ioned off for the choir, and a lecture-room underneath. In general, it 
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presents & ludicrous mixture of church, theatre, and concert-room, with 
a decided predominance in favor of the latter ; and in truth, it is well 
that it should be so, for it is used indiscriminately for every purpose 
under the sun. We are not at all astonished if we see it open on 
Wednesday night for a magic-lantern exhibition, Thursday for a lecture 
on Astronomy, Friday for a sale of useful and fancy articles, Saturday 
for the Ethiopian Serenaders, and Sunday {horresco rrferens) for the 
Holy Communion ! 

A great fault in our Ecclesiastical Architecture, and indeed in all our 
public buildings, is the great attention paid to cheapness. We will 
lay out hundreds of thousands upon a railroad between two small 
country towns, where a horse and wagon would answer all the purpose, 
but to expend half the sum upon a temple of the Most High God, were 
an unpardonable extravagance. Granite is very costly; so also are 
marble and red sandstone ; and stucco looks just as well — in the dark. 
Besides, to carve a Gothic ceiling as it should be, requires a skillful 
workman ; but the college bricklayer could make one of plaster, and 
the college painter could paint it in imitation of oak. This narrow 
spirit of parsimony^for I can call it nothing else,) is one which we 
must be rid of, if we ever expect to rank creditably with other natione 
in the fine arts, if we have any desire of cherishing the beautiful, the 
elegant, the graceful, which are in themselves the perfection of the use- 
ful, and if we wish to leave behind us any monuments of our greatness 
and prosperity. 

But the highest point of our sacred edifices is also the highest point (ff 
absurdity ; I mean the weathercock. It would really seem as though 
we had been ransacking all that was ridiculous and incongruous since 
the creation of the world, and had lighted upon (Dii avertiU omen /) 
a thing to show which way the wind blows ! In an attack of that No- 
Popery mania, which is as rife among us as it ever was in England in 
the days of Lord George Gordon, we have cast down and trampled 
upon ue Holy Cross, which had for centuries crowned the ehurcb 
spire, the symbol of our faith, the badge of our redemption, the com- 
forter of the burdened soul, the light of our despondency. In an 
equally commendable spirit of Anti-Catholicity, we have excluded from 
the interior of our churches the high altar, which was no less beauti- 
ful as an architectural ornament, than appropriate as reminding us of th^ 
great sacrifice which finished all our woe, and have substituted a broad 
platform, with a little table upon it for the minister to stand at, and a 
pile of cushions behind, upon which he can repose while the congrega^ 
tion are singing ; the appearance of the whole irresistably reminding 
one of vanilla and lemon cream, cigars and the morning papers.* To 
fill up the picture, we need only imagine half-a-dozen clergymen re- 
clining gracefully upon the aforesaid lounge, chatting pleasantly of the 
events of the week, and criticising the congregation as they come in ! 

It is evident, therefore, that as a nation we have not bestowed upon 
Ecclesiastical Architecture the pains and attention to which it is enti- 
tled. The remedy for this is very simple and obvious. We need to 
cherish loftier ideas of its dignity and importance ; to gain more cor- 
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reel views of the will of Sacred Scripture in respect to it ; to cast off 
this unhappy spirit of utilitarianism, and to bestow more regard upon 
the poetic and ideal part of our nature. From every stately cathedral 
which rises in this western world, a hallowed inlluence goes forth to re- 
fine, to purify, to elevate our spiritual being ; and as the loud booining 
of the organ rings along the vaulted roof, and the voices of white- 
robed choristers swell upward in the presence of assembled thousands, 
an inspiration seems to descend upon the soul, like a benediction from 
the lips of the Eternal. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF A CAMPAIGN IN FLORIDA. 

Few, we presume, of the readers of this Magazine, have had much 
opportunity of judging, from actual observation, of the real character 
of the '* glorious pursuit of arms," as it appears in its stem reality, 
when stripped of the holiday attire and factitious glare of muster or 
parade. And fewer still, perhaps, have shared in the dangers and priva- 
tions of a frontier campaign, where a wily foe may lurk in every bush, 
and fever ride on every breeze. It was once our fortune to be placed 
in circumstances which afforded us a fair conception of the one, and a 
sufficient taste of the other ; and though we can tell no stirring tale of 
bloody battle fought and won, nor boast our own brave deeds in arms ; 
yet, it may not be wholly profitless to draw aside the gilded canopy 
that throws its delusive shadow over the soldier's life, and show the 
iron reality within. 

The war, which has recently terminated in the expulsion of the 
Seminoles from the (now) State of Florida, was, as all know, a long 
and tedious one, and in its management afforded ample theme of abuse 
to all who chose to attack the Government or its faithful officers,who 
were wasting life's best energies in vain attempts to bring it to a close. 
Perhaps a little rational reflection upon the nature of Indian warfare, 
or, at any rate, a personal inspection of the field of operation, would 
have silenced all complaint, so far as the gallant officers to whom the 
war was entrusted were concerned. A sickly climate, where field op- 
erations were impracticable for three fourths of the year, a country, 
wild and difficult of access, an army, never much larger than the 
body-guard of an Eastern monarch, may surely excuse, if they do not 
exculpate, such generals as Clinch, Gaines, Scott, and Jessup, from 
the cnarge of imbecility or indolence. 

Since the cession of Florida to the United States, its inhabitants 
have been involved in almost incessant contests with the Indians. 
Remnants of the once powerful tribes that formerly roamed over the 
whole country, from the Potomac to the Gulf, had been driven, by the 
fate of war and the encroachments of civilization, to take refuge on 
this Peninsula, and here they determined, as needs they must, to make 
a final stand. Under the Spanish provincial government these Indians 
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met with no great inconvenience from the progress of settlement, and, 
as the swarthy sons of Spain found no serious objection to the dark« 
eyed Indian maids, a state of amity and peace existed, such as we in 
vain look for in any Anglo-Indian colony. But, when the Territory was 
ceded to the United States, a flood of emigrants poured in upon them, 
which threatened soon to consign to the ruthless ploughshare their 
green and happy hunting grounds, and even the sacred resting places of 
their dead. Alarmed at this, they took up arms, and from Uiat time 
down to their final expulsion, the murderous hatchet knew no rest, save 
when restrained by the strong arm of force. Many attempts had been 
made by the Government to relieve the Floridians from the presence of 
such disaffected and dangerous neighbors, and it was in resistance to a 
treaty of removal that the famous Osceola, in 1835, struck the blow 
that elicited the first sparks of that conflagration, which, in the end, in- 
volved himself and his nation in a common ruin. The act referred to 
was the murder of Emathia, a friendly chief, who, while making pre- 
parations to emigrate in compliance with the treaty, was waylaid and 
shot by Osceola, who thus became prominent at once as a leader in the 
war. Soon after this unequivocal demonstration of hostility, followed 
the massacre of the gallant Dade and his command, and the war was 
commenced in earnest. 

At the commencement of the campaign of 1837-8, little progress 
had been made toward bringing the war to a close. Osceola, indeed, 
was a prisoner, but Micanope, Cloud, Coa-Hadjo, and many others of 
the bravest of these sons of the forest still kept the field, determined 
to sell their country only with their lives. 

The command of the army had, on the preceding year,. been sought 
and won by General Jessup, who, partaking of the common dissatis- 
faction with regard to the management of the war, patriotically offered 
his services, in hopes of accomplishing what the Hero of Bridgewa- 
ter and Chippewa had failed to effect. The result proved his mistake. 
Uncommon preparations were made for this campaign; troops had 
been drawn from almost every seaboard post ; recruits were raised, and 
volunteers called in from Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee. Im- 
mense quantities of military stores of every kind were collected at the 
principal stations, and it was evident that Government had spared no 
pains or expense in providing its favorite with the means of carrying 
out his plans. 

Such was the state of aflairs in the autumn of 1837, when we made 
our " first appearance" at the seat of war. A pleasant sail of dve 
days from New York had brought our gallant barque, with her living 
freight of officers and soldiers, to the mouth of the St. Johns ; and in a 
few hours more, in the hands of a skillful pilot, she was threading the 
labarynthine mazes of the channel, by which this noble stream pours 
its tribute into the Ocean. The scenery at the mouth of the St. Johns 
has little to interest the lover of natural beauty : its shores are low and 
fiat, covered with a stunted growth of tangled vines and shrubbery, 
among which, here and there, a stately Palmetto rears its lofty head in 
solitary grandeur. 

VOL. XL 10 
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The river here is about a mile in width, and is entered by a narrow, 
dangerous channel. Within the bar, however, you have a noble streain, 
spreading out at times into an expansive lake, and again contracting its 
waters into a deep, rapid current. The scenery on the banks of the 
river, as you leave its mouth, though partaking of the monotonous level 
of the country, is extremely rich, owing to the magnificence and al- 
most endless variety of the trees, shrubs, and flowers which flourish in 
perennial beauty on its winding shores. 

The destination of our vessel was Gary's Ferry, on Black Creek, a 
branch of the St. Johns, into which it empties, about 50 miles from its 
mouth. In tow of a government steamer we were soon cutting at a 
merry rate the stygian waves of the creek, which derives its name from 
the color of its waters. When at rest, these might vie with Acheron 
itself for blackness, but when turned up by the oar, they present a 
beautiful amber hue, contrasting finely with the dark mass of water 
around. Upon the banks of this stream once stood some of the finest 
settlements in the Territory ; but now, nothing save the blackened re- 
mains of dwellings and outhouses, tell where once was happiness and 
prosperity. Ruthless war has laid his heavy hand upon the settle- 
ments, and a cruel and perfidious foe has not left even a dog to greet the 
traveler as he wanders over these melancholy scenes. In many places, 
the chimney of masonry is the only monument left to mark the spot 
where manhood and youth, innocence and age, shared a common death 
and a common funeral pyre. One of the most conspicuous of these is 
a tall column, standing near the entrance of the creek, afTording a land- 
mark to passengers upon the river. It was once the chimney of Ridge- 
ley's steam* saw mill, and was painted white by the settlers, that it 
might mark the spot where fell a valued citizen, a victim to Indian per- 
fidy and revenge. 

Gary's Ferry is at the head of navigation of Black Creek, and dur- 
ing the war was a place of considerable importance as a depot for pro- 
visions, troops, and arms. Here we were to commence our military 
life. On our arrival we were met by the poor remnant of the once gal- 
lant battalion, whose ranks, shattered by disease and the fate of war, 
we were destined to recruit. The rag^red uniforms and haggard looks 
of our future companions in arms, as we marched through their opened 
ranks, gave no pleasant omen of the service on which we had entered. 
We were received, however, with a soldier's welcome, and the poor 
fellows seemed to look upon us as new-found brothers, and well they 
might, for heavy duty had almost worn them out, so that there was per- 
haps as much of selfishness as love in the case. 

On landing, we were marched at once to an open spot, in the pine 
woods, about a quarter of a mile in advance of the Fort, and ordered to 
pitch our tents for an encampment. Now ! now I said the young and 
buoyant hearts among us ; now for the romance of a soldier's life ! A 
life in the camp for me ! So thought the writer, but soon we found more 
reality than romance, even in an encampment. 

The common field tent of the United States array is about seven feet 
by nine in area, and is designed to stow (I was about to say accommo- 
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date) six men ! This, surely, is close quarters enough ! Six stout, ro- 
bust men, packed, like pickled herrings, in a space seven feet by nine ! 
Truly, there is little romance in an encampment. Yet the plan is not 
without its advantages, for as the tents, without floor or carpet, are 
pitched, like chicken coops, upon the bare damp ground, and the sol- 
dier's only bed is a single blanket, it adds no little to the comfort of 
these narrow dwellings to be able to spread three or four blankets upoa 
the ground, while the compactness of the strata generates abundance 
of heat. Besides, as one at least from each tent is supposed to be al- 
ways either on guard, in the hospital, or under arrest, there is not, re- 
ally, so much inconvenience as the reader, who is accustomed to oc- 
cupy, in single blessedness, one of the spacious chambers of Old Yale, 
might imagine. 

The medical staff, to which the writer was attached, was provided 
with better, or at least more ample accommodations, though it was 
doubtful whether this advantage was any real benefit ; for the fleas, 
which seemed to be proportioned to the area of soil, and not to the 
amount of flesh, made deadly havoc upon the favored few who slept, or 
rather tossed, alone, whilst their divided forces made no impression 
upon the compact masses in the Held tents. 

The Fort at Gary's Ferry, like most of those built in the Territory, 
was merely a stockade, built of pine or palmetto pickets, ten or twelve 
feet in length, set upright, so close together as to afford good protection 
against the rifles of the Indians. In civilized countries, these en- 
closures would have passed for hog-pens ; but here, as they answered 
the purposes, they were dignified with the name of Forts, and bore, 
generally, the name of the ofHcers who built or commanded them ; the 
one at Gary's Ferry was called Fort Heiieman. 

The battalion, to which I was now attached for the campaign, con- 
sisting of two companies of the Second Infantry, may, perhaps, be ta- 
ken as a fair specimen of the whole army. Gathered from every quar- 
ter of the Union, it embraced men of almost every grade and charac- 
ter, and from every rank in life. The commercial embarrassment of 
that period, and the difficulties attendant upon it, had driven to the army 
many who in vain sought employment in their usual pursuits, and soiue 
who wished to drown amid its dissipations the memory of their misfor- 
tunes. A few, perhaps, were impelled by patriotic feelings to aid 
in lidding the Territory of such a cruel foe. These things, in connec- 
tion with the unusual efibrts made at that time to All the army to its ut- 
most limits, had brought into the service many, who, under ordinary 
circumstances, would not have been found in it. On this account, the 
character of the army was, at that time, rather above than below its 
usual level. 

Very few of the soldiers in the ranks were Americans by birth. 
Most of them were Irish or English, and of these no small portion 
were deserters from the British regiments in Canada. Many of these 
poor fellows bore upon their backs ample proof of the barbarous sever- 
ity of the service they had left. I remember particularly one of them, 
a tall, noble looking fellow, who had been Drum Major in a regiment of 
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Grenadiers : for some breach of discipline he had been degraded and 
reduced to the ranks ; his haughty spirit could ill brook the indignity, and 
he deserted. He was captured and carried back to Montreal, where, 
by sentence of a British Court Martial, he received, upon his naked 
back, three hundred lashes, with a *' pickled cat," that is, a cat whose 
thongs were soaked in salt water, in order to make the smart more un- 
endurable ! Being a man of iron nerve, he soon recovered from his 
horrid mangling, and as soon as he could wear a coat, again deserted, 
and succeeded in reaching the American lines in safety. His whole 
life had been spent in arms, and inclination, as well as necessity, soon 
led him to enhst in the service of the United States. Nor was his a 
solitary case : others there were, who, perhaps more deservedly, had 
met with a similar fate. 

Many, too, of the battalion, were old soldiers, who had served in the 
▼arious armies of Europe, some of whom had fought fur or against the 
" Great £mperor,*' on almost every battle-field on the continent. 
These were generally the best soldiers, though the worst men in the 
service. Familiarity with bloodshed and violence had hardened their 
hearts and rendered them familiar with every species of vice. 

With such diversity of origin, you might expect to find every shade 
of character. Noah's ark could scarcely have contained a greater as- 
sortment of animals than Major D's battalion did of dispositions. 
Here you might find the representative and victim of every kind of 
vice and immorality ; strict military discipline held in check the out- 
ward manifestation of the most glaring faults, but could not eradicate 
them. Like the smothered fires of a volcano, they still burned fiercely 
within, and only waited for the removal of restraint to burst forth with 
fearful energy. And yet, such is the school into which erring parents 
sometimes send their sons, to cure them of their follies ! 

These remarks apply of course only to the ranks. The ofilicers were 
generally a noble band of men, drawn from the best families of the coun- 
try, and not a few of them the chivalrous sons of the " Old Dominion." 

Our stay at Fort Heileman was of short duration, yet it was long 
enough to prove that *' teetotalism" was not very popular with the 
troops. Although rations of liquor were at that time allowed by the gov- 
ernment, none were served out by the commissaries. The command- 
ant had wisely substituted in its stead double rations of sugar and cof- 
fee ; yet at this post, from its proximity to the settlements, whiskey 
could be obtained, and though a single bottle often cost a whole month's 
wages, and intoxication was sure to be visited with the severest penal- 
ties, the guard house was seldom clear of prisoners confined for this 
offense. 

The plan of campaign, was to connect St. Au^stine and Tampa bay 
by a cordon of posts ; concentrate the army at Fort Mellon, on Lake 
Monroe ; and strike thence into the everglades, in hopes of drawing the 
wily foe from this, his last and strongest retreat. In pursuance of this 
plan, our battalion was ordered to Picolatti, on the St. Johns, sixteen 
miles west of St. Augustine. This place had been chosen before the 
war as a nucleus for a settlement, and promised to become a place of 
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some importance. A large hotel had been built there in its palmier 
days, the upper part of which was now occupied as a hospital, while 
the cellar furnished the troops with barracks. 

At Picolatti I stood my first guard. It was on the night of our arri- 
val, and as our tents were pitched between the landing and the pickets, 
it became necessary to set a separate guard. Though not liable to this 
duty, I had volunteered on this night to take the place of a man who 
was just recovering from sickness, influenced not more perhaps by hu- 
manity than by a boyish desire of bravmg danger, if any was to be 
braved. The post assigned me was on the road leading from the land- 
ing to the fort, and at one o'clock I took my station, beside a tall black 
stump near the roadside, prepared to maintain it to the death. As the 
sergeant of the guard was about to take his leave, he observed to me, 
** The first soldier killed in this war, was a sentinel on your post, and 
on that stump, (pointing to the one on which I leaned,) the yellow rascal 
scalped him." This was decidedly encouraging to a youth of fifteen, 
on his first duty. Not being, however, a very firm believer in ghosts, 
or other imaginary foes, I took my post beside the stump, and kept my 
eyes wide open for the next two hours, with a kind of vague apprehen- 
sion, that my scalp might chance to share the fate of my predecessor's. 
I met with no disturbance during my watch, though I must confess that 
now and then, as a wolf would howl or a rabbit dash through the rust- 
ling bushes, I would realize YirgiPs description of his hero's feelings 
when he saw the shades of the departed, '* vox faucibus haesit, stete- 
Tuntque corns." On the next day I took charge of the hospital, and 
saw no more field service during our stay of two weeks at Picolatti. In 
these few days we lost six of our comrades, who fell victims to the 
climate, through exposure to the drenching dews which characterize the 
nights in Florida. One of these was a young German, about seven- 
teen years of age, who had run away from his parents and enlisted in 
New York. On the day of our arrival at Picolatti he was seized of a 
fever, and in less than a week his campaign was over. I visited his 
chamber about midnight on the night of his death, and found the poor 
fellow literally wallowing in his own blood, whilst his attendants were 
seated on the floor busily engaged in gambling ! He had been at- 
tacked with hemorrhage a few minutes before, and in his efforts to 
reach a cup of water which was placed near him, had fallen from his 
cot and lay covered with blood, calling roost piteously upon his mother, 
whom he thought, in his delirium, he saw beside him. Neither his fall 
nor his cries could disturb the miserable wretches who sat busily en- 
gaged with their sport. When reprimanded for their brutal conduct, 
their only excuse was, that " they could get nothing to drink, and must 
have something to amuse themselves with !" Yet these men were the 
messmates of him who lay dying beside them ! To such a state can 
familiarity with vice bring the mind of man. 

From Picolatti we were next ordered to Fort Mellon, the point fixed 
on as the centre of operations for the campaign. We embarked in three 
steamboats, strongly fortified with pierced bulwarks, and armed with a 
four pounder each, for a protection and defense in case of attack. The 
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yoyage from Picolatti to Fort Mellon, a distance of nearly one hundred 
miles, is one of great natural beauty. Though the St. Johns passes 
through a country almost level, and destitute of the variety arising from 
alternate hill and dale, yet there is a rich wildness in the mingled for- 
ests, groves, and prairies, which skirt its banks, that must give pleas- 
ure to every lover of Nature. The magnolia grandiflora, with its large, 
rich leaves of living green ; the tall palmetto, rearing its leafy summit 
upon a branchless stem ; the noble pine, scenting the air with its fra- 
grance, and the majestic live-oak, covered with its mantle of long, gray 
moss, floating in the breeze like the beard of some venerable ancient, 
each in turn, and often in unison, lent their presence to beautify and 
adorn the scene. Besides these monarchs of the forest, the orange 
groves, with perpetual verdure and unfailing crop of fruit and flowers, 
and the innumerable varieties of nameless shrubs and planU that grow 
upon the banks, or on the very bosom of the stream, served to fill up the 
scene. Nor was animal life wanting to give variety to the picture. 
On every bank the lazy aligator was basking in the sim, enjoying the 
envied luxury of a sound, untroubled sleep ; when roused by the puffing 
of the engines, he would roll sluggishly into the water, and lie concealed 
till the danger was past. We tried the power of our muskets upon the 
mail of some who slept more soundly than the rest, but the oidy effect 
was a peculiar grunt, and a little quicker movement towards the river. 
The lakes through which the river frequently passes, were alive with 
wild fowl of every kind, and the trees on the shores were inhabited by 
numerous kinds of tropical birds, among which we recognized the voice 
of many a little songster, who had migrated from our northern bills to 
pass his winter in the spring-like groves of a southern clime. 

Our voyage was attended with no remarkable incidents, and early on 
the next morning we came to anchor ofl* Fort Mellon, on the western 
bank of Lake Monroe. This post, which owes its name to a brave offi- 
cer, who fell in its defense, was first built in 1836, and soon after sus- 
tained one of the fiercest attacks made by the savages during the war. 

An account of the attack, as it was given me by one engaged in it, 
may not be uninteresting, and will give an idea of the mode of Indian 
warfare. " I was," said my informant, " on guard, on the post nearest 
the lake, the second night after our arrival, and about an hour before 
daybreak, as I was standing on the end of my beat farthest from the 
lake, talking with the sentinel on the next post, we noticed a steady 
waving motion of the grass, setting in the direction of the pickets, as if 
a strong current of air was passing over the prairie, bending down the 
tali grass in its course. After noticing it for some time, we both came 
to the conclusion that it was occasioned by the wind blowing through 
an opening in the hammock just in our rear, and paid no more attention to 
it at the time. At length, a suspicion Hashed across my comrade's mind, 
that it might be occasioned by Indians ; he stooped down in order to 
command a fairer view, and immediately rose, challenged, and fired. 
The report of the musket was followed by a groan, as of a dying man. 
In an instant a yell, as of a legion of devils, broke upon our ears, and 
four hundred rifles poured a leaden shower in the direction of the yet 
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sleeping troops. The whole force of the Indians had passed within 
twenty yards of us, undiscovered, and when the alarm was given, had ar- 
ranged themselves along the whole front of the unfinished breastwork, 
and in a few minutes more would have been within it, and the whole de- 
tachment must have fallen by their first murderous fire.*' 

As it was, the alarm was just in time. The troops had providen- 
tially slept on their arms, and almost before the first echo of the rifles 
had died away in the distant woods, their fire was returned from the 
fort with deadly effect. The Indians, who had succeeded in entering 
one end of the breastwork, were instantly driven back and compelled to 
take a more respectful distance. The battle raged for nearly three 
hours, and during the whole of this time several of the sentinels, inclo- 
ding my informant, were on their posts, unable to gain the fort, and fre- 
quently exposed to the fire of both parties. By lying close to the 
ground, however, and keeping quiet, they all escaped unharmed. The 
loss of the Indians in this attack could never be ascertained, as they in- 
variably, even in the hotest action, remove and conceal their dead and 
wounded. Their loss, however, must have been great, as they were 
exposed for several hours to a galling fire. The only soldier killed 
was the gallant Mellon, who fell early in the action. 

At the close of the campaign of 1836, the post was abandoned on 
account of the sickness of the troops, and soon after was burned by the 
Indians, so that upon our arrival before it in the fall of '37, nothing re- 
mained but the scathed and blackened pickets, which had so nobly de- 
fended our troops in the previous campaign. 

The steamboats conveying the troops came to anchor before the fort, 
in order of battle, so as to bring their artillery to bear upon the pickets, 
in case our landing should bo disputed. The flat boats, well fortified 
with bulwarks reaching above the oarsmens' heads, were then launched 
and manned, and ordered with all due precaution to effect a landing ; 
this was soon accomplished without opposition, and we once more took 
possession of the post. We found the fort completely in ruins. The 
houses of the officers, hospital, blockhouses, and every thing combusti- 
ble, had been burned by the enraged Indians on its abandonment in the 
spring previous, and naught now remained but the incombustible pal- 
metto pickets. The interior of the square was entirely overgrown with 
tall grass and weeds, which from their trampled condition gave evident 
proofs of having been recently visited by the Indians. Indeed, every 
thing seemed to indicate a hasty removal upon our approach. 

On the night of our arrival we slept upon our arms, under the pro- 
tection of the old pickets, beneath as beautiful a sky as ever shone on 
mortal. I had never before enjoyed the luxury of sleeping thus beneath 
the star-gemmed canopy of heaven, with naught to do but lay and gaze 
upon the surpassing beauty of a tropical sky ; and the efifect upon my 
mind was peculiar. It was impossible to sleep, or even to close my 
eyes upon a scene so rich and novel. I laid awake, and gazing upon 
the bright stars, thought of my distant home, where perhaps the self- 
same stars were guiding a merry band of revelers over the frozen snow, 
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whilst here the night was pleasant as midsummer. About midnight, 
our meditations were disturbed by the sudden report of a musket, fol- 
lowed by the soul-stirring cry, '* To arms !" In an instant, as if by 
magic, and almost ere the report of the musket had died away, a thou- 
sand men stood in rank, armed capa-pie, ready for battle. The alarm, 
however, proved to be a false one, caused by the accidental discharge 
of a sentinel's musket, as he was saluting the officer of the day on his 
round of inspection, and wo were permitted again to sink to sleep or 
thoughtfulness with new food for reflection. 

As Fort Mellon was designed to be a deput of provisions for the cam- 
paign, the troops, together with a large body of mechanics, were at 
once set to work to build a number of large warehouses and block- 
houses for the convenience and protection of ihe garrison. 

While thus employed, we had a rare instance of punishment inflicted 
upon the really guilty, in the flogging of one of the mechanics who had 
given liquor to a soldier and thus procured his intoxication. Col. Har- 
oy, finding the man drunk, inquired whore he obtained the means of 
intoxication, and having ascertained this point, ho ordered the soldier 
under arrest, but tied the citizen up to a tree and gave him thirty-nine 
blows with a rod. It is needless to say, that no more liquor was cither 
given or sold at the post, so long as Col. H. remained in command. 

In a few days, nearly the whole effective force in the territory was 
mustered at Fort Mellon, to wait till the season should be far enough 
advanced to render it safe to pursue the campaign. A regular encamp- 
ment was formed on a prairie about half a mile in advance of the fort, 
and here for more than a month, whilst waiting for the last traces of 
summer, with its hosts of sickly attendants to withdraw, we enjoyed 
all the far-famed pleasures of a soldier's life. Attendance on roll call 
at reveille, drill at ten, and parade at sunset, with guard duty once a 
week, constituted the routine of duty. The remaining time was devo- 
ted to singing songs, telling tales, gambling, cooking and eating, or in 
any other way most convenient to the taste, or best adapted to kill time. 
War is no regarder of set time nor holy days. The Sabbath might have 
passsd unhonored and unnoticed, but for the weekly orders that on that 
holy day each soldier should appear on drill with clean shirt and sha- 
Ten chin, with musket of uncommon brightness. This was our only 
notice of the Sabbath, and our only service was usually an extra drill. 
Thus passed away a month of listless inactivity in camp, whUe death 
was daily choosing his victims from our number. At length, the long 
hoped, for orders arrived to break up the encampment on the 25th of 
December, and proceed to accomplish the purposes of the campaign. 

[To be continued.] 
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A VOICE FROM THE SUNBEAM. 

'*G«Dtle ranbeun, when doit tboD dwdlT** 

I ruT o*er the ocean, with Imgering light; 
I play with its wavelets, till coming of night ; 
I dart through the heavens with safi&on and gold, 
And chase away darkness — its terrors unlbld. 

The blush on the flower comes up at my gaze ; 
A mirror of dew-drops my glory displays ; 
All beauties that dazzle o*er mountain and dell. 
Spring up at the touch of my magical q>eU. 

The shade of the forest, on valley and hOl, 
Is lost or created — 'Us just as I will ! 
The clouds that forever m blackness would roam, 
Are dressed all in purple and gold when I come ! 

I fly to the spot where the dying man lies ; 

I hoar his last prayer, as it floats through the skies ; 

I play round the locks and the eyes of the dead, 

And they sparkle once more, though the sptn't be fled ! 

ft 

I fly to the prison, where, eariy and late. 
The captive sits mournful, lamenting his fate } — 
'Tistho will of the Maker that I should hnpart 
A balm to the grief of the suflferer's heart 

When the mariner's bark is tossed on the waves. 
And the whirlwind so wildly, so (fearfully raves. 
Ah ! then, 'mid the tempests and storms that arise, 
A rainbow of hope do I hang on the skies ! 

A friend to the good, to the wicked a foe, 
Joy follows my pathway wherever I go ; 
All creatures rejoice with gladness and song. 
As the light of the sunbeam glideth along. 

Far through the vast space of creation I RNun» 
No end hath the sunbeam, no limit, no home ! 
Undying, unfading, eternal am I, 
Where the numberless worids roll oo through the sky ! 

c. J. p. 
11 
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THE STOVES. 

A TALE OF THE IMAGINATION. 

It is strange how fast any little comfort or convenience grows popu- 
lar and makes its way among a people, after it first becomes known ; and 
how soon it ceases to be a luxury, and becomes one of the necessa- 
ries of life. 

Various things of this class will at once suggest themselves ; but the 
one which we have in mind at this time particularly, is the common ar- 
ticle of stoves. Five and twenty years since, or thereabouts,— our 
memory not serving us for that length of time, wo cannot pretend to 
particularity in dates, — the only idea of stoves had its reality in a huge, 
cumbrous, ill-shaped mass of iron, in which a roaring 6re was built for 
warming up some great bam of a building ; and doubtless there are 
many among us who remember when even these wore first introduced 
into our court rooms and other public rooms, instead of wide-yawning, 
open fire-places, and into our houses of public worship, instead of the 
still less pleasant accommodation of nothing at all. 

Our forefathers, and indeed we mighl almost say our fathers, had 
queer notions about some things — as who has not ? — and one of their pe- 
culiarities seems to have been a taste (for we cannot suppose it could 
have been a love) for discomfort in matters pertaining to houses of pub- 
lic worship. Some samples of their kind yet remain, and most of us 
have seen, in the older country towns, these relics of a generation, now 
nearly gone, with their steep roofs and tapering spires, and their high 
open walls, through whose scanty plastering the whistling wind found 
many an entering place ; their rows of galleries piled tier on tier, often 
as high as two or three, apparently for the express purpose of being out 
of the way of the minister's voice, and for the boys to be out of sight 
of the tithingmen and the older members of the congregation, where 
they could carry on their Sunday pranks, eat their chestnuts, and swap 
their jack-knives, undisturbing and undisturbed. Then there was the 
narrow old oaken scats — perhaps wc might find samples of these not 
far from college grounds — selected from the very hardest logs, with the 
straight high backs, and moulding projecting an inch from the top, ren- 
dering it alike impossible to listen or to sleep. Add to this a raw 
March day, with the wind howling through the belfry, rocking the old 
steeple to and fro, and causing it to creak and groan as if in constant 
agony at the prospect of a fall ; while the cold blast, finding its way 
through every nook and cranny of the house, caused the old men to look 
more solemn than usual, and their noses lo assume a tint of most unbe- 
coming blue, and the young men to thrust their hands deep into their 
side pockets, and try to create a little circulation by kicking their feet 
together, noiselessly as possible, under the bench ; while Uie few fe- 
males who had ventured out, would sit with that demure countenance 
and staid composure with which a woman seems to have the power of 
enduring any degree of cold, though her feet are in torments all the 
while ; then add to this an hour and a half of the driest metaphyaict, 
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delivered in a hum-drum tone, and we can form some notion of our 
grandfathers' beau ideal of religious worship. All these things, and 
many others, they looked upon, perhaps not exactly as so many enjoy- 
ments and pleasures, but as crosses to be borne, and rather than en- 
deavor to palliate one of these grievances, or shrink from one of these 
burdens, they would have parted with a right eye or a right arm. Cold 
houses and dry sermons were a part of their creed, and a part which 
they were likely to adhere to with as much pertinacity as to many doc- 
trines now considered of more importance. 

Those days and those men have passed away, but our object being 
simply to relate a story, we cannot stop for reileciions upon that Just 
now. 

Some twenty years ago, or perhaps rather more, in one of the inte- 
rior towns of New England, rather a shrewd old minister, the Rev. Mr. 
W. was settled over such a congregation that worship in such a house as 
the one we have been describing. They were a few years behind some 
of the larger towns in their neighborhood, not more than six or eight, 
perhaps, but they were of that old stamp of iron faced men, who all had 
wills of their own ; who looked upon all new-fangled notions of com- 
fort and taste, especially when they concerned matters of religious wor- 
ship, as nothing more nor less than temptations of the father of evil and 
sinful devices, to draw away the souls of believers ; and they thought 
that that man's piety must bo in a low state indeed, who could not sit 
for two hours of the coldest Sunday in the year, on the hardest of 
boards, and never let a murnmr escape his lips. It may be readily sup- 
posed then, that though they were not much behind the rest of their 
neighbors, the little distance which there was they would strongly main- 
tain, and would be very jealous of any thing which would tend to de- 
crease their rearage. ^ 

At the time that Mr. W. was settled among them, their house was as 
old and as cold as the most zealous of them could desire ; and though 
it was not yet very late in the season, there was every prospect of a 
pretty severe winter. Mr. W. had but recently left one of the large 
towns near the sea-board, where conveniences of all sorts were more 
plenty and more prized, and the thoughts of the warm and comfortable 
church where he had been accustomed to preach, and of the cold Sun- 
days in the old church which he saw he was doomed to encounter, made 
him resolve, in spite of all the opposition with which he knew he 
should meet, to have the old house as comfortable as a couple of stoves 
would make it, before the winter set in. Having acquainted his wife 
with his plans, his first point of attack was, of course, the women and 
the deacons. No opportunity was lost of magnifying the horrors of the 
coming winter, the dilapidated condition of the ** Old Meeting- House/' 
the discomforts and dangers of chills and cold feet ; while many well 
planned hints were dropped about the comfortable church in N., a due 
proportion of which comfort was ascribed to a couple of excellent 
stoves ; and, at last, after circling round and round like a Pawnee war- 
rior in pursnit of a buffalo, or a hawk about to seize upon a chicken, 
the attack was finally made by insinuating, in the most delicate manner 
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** What a fine plan it would be to warm up the old meeting-house for 
the coming winter !" The ladies gave way without much resistance — 
a natural taste for novelty, and a vivd recollection of cold feet and blue 
noses carrying the day against old prejudices. But with the Deacons 
it was altogether a different matter. They fought a hard battle, and al- 
though they finally yielded — for who could withstand the joint forces of 
the women and the clergy ? — they were resolved to die hard, if at all. 

A conversation which occurred about this time, may serve to throw 
some light on the matten 

" Good morning, Deacon H.," said Mr. W., " how's your health this 
cold weather ? Prospect of a hard winter. Deacon. Pm afraid it will 
be a bad time for our old people — ^they ought to take 'special care of 
themselves — very few of them would bear a severe cold, Pm afraid." 

** Well, Mr. W., I think it will be a pretty hard winter, and no doubt 
some of us old people will be gone before another — but it's what we 
must expect." 

" Don't you think, Deacon H., that consumptions are becoming more 
frequent than formerly ? Pm sure they are, and Pve often thought that 
we didn't take pains enough to guard against colds in various ways. 
By the way. Deacon, what do you think of getting stoves for the meet* 
ing-house, this winter ? Pve been speaking to Mr. G. about it, and I 
raUier think he is in favor of the plan V 

'* Whew ! whew ! Mr. W. Stoves in the meeting-house ! what on 
airth do we want of stoves there ? No, sir, I hope we shan't, indeed : 
thank heaven, I think enough of going to church yet, to sit without a 
fire, if I don't think enough of the preaching. No, sir ; what would my 
father or grandfather have said, or your father either, Mr. W., if they 
had thought we should put stoves in the meeting-house. No, indeed ; 
Pm a pretty old man, l^r. W., but I hope I shall be allowed to worship 
God in the good old way, for the little while 1 remain. So none of 
your new-fangled notions for me, Mr. W. " {Exit Mr, W,) 

{Deacon^ solus.) "Stoves in the meeting-house, indeed! Well, 
things have come to a pretty pass. Humph, I wonder what we shall have 
next. Folks'U get pretty soon so that they can't go out doors at all, and 
they'll have all creation roofed over to keep the cold out ; but they 
won't get stoves while I live." 

The old Deacon, however, was doomed to disappointment. The wo- 
men ruled, and with the assistance of two or three members of the 
congregation, whom Mr. W. had brought over, by various motives, to 
his way of thinking, the money was advanced and the stoves purchased. 
The battle, however, was but half fought ; the stoves were placed in 
the church, and the pipes fixed ; but knowing looks were passed from 
face to face, and many a wink and grave shake of the head spoke 
plainly the opposition with which they were yet destined to meet. 

Many a joke was cracked about making a smoke-house of the churchy 
many a knowing remark made about the new plan of taking weekly 
sweats ; some suggested that fire in the stoves was to supply the place 
of warmth in the sermon. Some of the more bold even hinted that 
Mr. W. was making the church, instead of a heaven upon earth, a place 
of a very different character. 
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However, Sunday morning came, and a snapping cold morning it was : 
the frost lay thick and crisp upon the grass : the ponds and pools were 
skimmed with a coat of ice, and the cold wind went whistling round the 
comers and through the key-holes and doors in its most chilling style. 
Many of the faint-hearted hegan to relent and to repent of their sport, 
and to think that a stove in church might be a very good thing, after all ; 
while the ladies and the few gentlemen who had favored the stoves, 
were glad that they should make their first appearance under such fa- 
vorable circumstances. 

Meanwhile, Mr. W., who was something of a wag in his way, and 
had resolved to have some sport in return for all his trouble, was quiet- 
ly waiting the issue of his plans. He had made a confidant of the sex- 
ton, and had got matters nicely arranged, and was therefore not pecu- 
liarly sorry himself to see a pretty cool morning. At the usual time 
the sexton proceeded to the church and rang the hell, but, according to 
previous orders, he made no fire in the stoves ; and, after having placed 
two or three huge portentous looking armfuls of wood before them, and 
scattered a little cold ashes round the door of each, he left them to act 
their own part in the matter. 

The second bell rang, and the people soon assembled. Mr. W. took 
his place. Many a side glance was cast at the stoves, and the huge 
piles of wood, but no one approached them. For a time, all went on 
quiet. But old Deacon H., who sat up in the comer, looked askance all 
the while, and at length, with a dreadful long breath, the Deacon un- 
buttoned one after another the buttons of his great coat, and after hav- 
ing laid it slowly aside, deliberately proceeded to fan himself with his 
huge fiap hat, at the same time looking violently at the stoves, as much 
as to say, " I wish they wore at the bottom of the sea." All this was 
not lost upon the anti-have-stoves-in-the-meeting-house-party, men, wo- 
men, and children, and soon a very respectable assemblage of hats, 
fans, and handkerchiefs, might be seen in motion, in various parts of the 
house ; coats were unbuttoned and laid aside, and at last, to cap the cli- 
max, a window was raised and a cool breeze went whistling through 
the house, apparently to the great relief of the melting occupants. 
Meanwhile, an acute observer might have seen a curious twinkle in the 
Parson's eye, and a strange puckering in the comer of his mouth, but 
nothing more was apparent, except that he preached louder and harder 
than usual ; and down in the lower comer there sat the sexton, with a 
face of unusual length, never taking his eyes off the minister, but ap- 
parently drinking in every syllable of his discourse with the deepest 
interest. 

However, they made out to endure it through without melting, and 
service being ended, Mr. W. addressed the Deacon in his usual bland 
manner, as he descended from the pulpit, while the rest of the congre- 
gation, hot or cold, made the best of their way out of the house. 

" Well, Deacon H., I hope you found the house warm and comforta- 
ble this morning." 

" Warm and comfortable ! with a witness. Didn't I tell you how 
'twould be, Mr. W. ? Warm and comfortable ! Fve caught my death 
of cold, and so has half the congregation, IVe no doubt ; and mj poor 
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wife's rheumatism ! I don't suppose she'll stir out again this winter. 
Heat up a house like an oven, and get us all into a dripping sweat, so 
chat we had to open the windows and sit in the cold wind. Well, I 
knew how 'twould be — the Doctor will have business enough for this, 
I'm thinking." 

Parson W. said not a word, but walking deliberately down the aisle, 
he took hold of the Deacon's hand, and laid it slowly on the stoves, first 
on one and then on the other ; not a word was said, but the truth flashed 
like a sunbeam on the Deacon's mind. He had been humbugged and 
fooled, and, worst of all. he had made a dolt of himself gratuitously, by 
taking off his coat and jfanning himself in a cold church, and the only 
•atisfaction was that he was not the only one. Straight as a string, and 
at silent too, the Deacon walked for his own door. The old house 
dog met him on the steps, with a wagging tail and a sparkling eye, and 
got a kick for his pains, that sent him yelping half across the yard. 
The Deacon wasn't at church that afternoon, but somehow or other the 
story had got abroad, and though there was a fire in the afternoon, there 
were no windows opened and no fans used. There were several other 
members of the congregation missing beside the Deacon, but those who 
were there were very attentive to the sermon ; and except that now and 
then a sly glance was interchanged between some of the ladies, all 
passed off quietly, and from that time forward no more complaints were 
heard about the stoves. A new house followed in a few years, and car- 
pets and lamps were added without a murmur, but it was a long time 
before the old Deacon recovered from the chagrin which he felt at be- 
ing BO sadly fooled. 

Old jowler*8 ribs soon got better of the bruise ; but a hint about stoves 
and warm houses, would disturb the good Deacon's equanimity for two 
years after the imaginary roasting. 



DANIEL BOONE, 

THE NESTOR OF HUNTERfl AND BACKWOODBMEN. 

" Of an nwn, Htving B^Ua, the man-ilayer, 
Who porae* fur in life and death the uiott lucky, 
Of the dfreat namei which in our faces xtare. 
The Ceneral fkxme, backwoodsman of Kentucky, 
Was happien among mortals anywhere ; 
For kilhns nothhif but a bear, or buck, he 
Enjo^-ed the lonely, vi^ruus, harmless day* 
Of hu old afe in wilds of deepest maze.*"* Btkok. 

It must have been about the year 1747, when a party of hunters, 
•Tidently excited and alarmed, were hurrying through the wild forest, 

* Boon never wbs a General. His military honors ceaaed with the rank of Colond- 
Ai for killing nothing bat beari and bucks, everybody (fools and Engliriimen excepted) 
knows better. We are happy to say that the veraification, the graminar, the wit and 
the troth of these eight lines an about equal to each other. 
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which in those days ekirted the romantic Schuylkill. They were 
searching for the tracks of a child. The lad, though only ten years 
of age, was singular in his disposition and habits. He had been noted 
for killing all the squirrels, racoons and wild-cats that crossed his path, 
ever since he had been able to point a rifle. It was in the pursuit of 
this wild amusement that he had strayed from home ; but he had not 
as usual returned at night. One of the party who were engaged in 
this midnight search, was his father, who reasonably dreaded that the 
adventurous spirit of his boy had exposed him to some fatal periL 
They shouted, but no answer came. They separated, and ran with 
their torches of fire-knots, throwing a wild glare through the solemn 
old woods, in every direction. Afler they had traveled about four 
miles, wreaths of smoke, slightly tinged with flame, were seen grace- 
fully curling through the thick foliage of the trees, while the savory 
steam of wasted venison furnished a truly civilized argument in favor 
of their nearness to a human being. When they approached, the min- 
iature huntsman was found comfortably seated in a little hut, turning 
with the gravity of a gourmand, the half-roasted loin of a fat buck up- 
on the coals. The skins of several animals which he had killed, ly- 
ing near him, gave strong evidence of preparations for passing the 
night, notwithstanding the probable astonishment of his " anxious and 
inquiring friends." Had America produced a Salvator Rosa, this em- 
bryo huntsman, with delicate figure and blue eyes, camping out for the 
first time among the bears and wild-cats, would be an admirable study 
for the artists' fancy. Reader, before he catches the paternal eye, or 
has cooked that savory morsel quite to his liking, let us introduce to 
you — Daniel Boone ! 

Thus early did the " First Hunter of Kentucky" make manifest hie 
strange passion for forest-life and his fitness for entering upon and sus- 
taining well the character of a pioneer. 

A PIONEER ! — What can be found noble or interesting in the his- 
tory of a pioneer 1 We answer, that to us, few characters, whether 
reed or fictitious, seem more truly romantic and captivating than this. 
A hero, he differs from all other heroes. The Grecian warrior, as he 
plunged into the deadly ranks of his enemy, could gather inspiration 
from the thought of a proud father, a Spartan mother, or the city which 
gave him birth, of the crown, the triumphal arch, and the Elysium of 
the brave. 

The knight of the Dark Ages, maddened by the love of ideal beau- 
ty, by superstition, by the gorgeous phantasm of glory, was wont to 
court all hardship and defy all danger. But the pioneer neither hopes 
nor desires that the fame of his intrepidity shall return to the world 
that he leaves behind him. lie would laugh at the idea of the goddess- 
es of the old baronial hall, who blessed victorious men with their di- 
vine charms. He does not even look for wealth in the mysterious re- 
gion for which he departs. He notches the trees, as it were, to direct 
the living millions who follow with slow march behind him, yet lays 
out no lithographic cities and petitions for rail-ways. His aelf-absn- 
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donmeot requires do brilliant prospect to stimulate it. What men call* 
dear, he forgets ; what they call great, he despises. He wills riches 
and reputation to those who want them, and plunges into danger and ob- 
livion. 

When Cooper's works of fiction became well known in Europe, dis- 
criminating critics found in the character of Leather-Stocking a new 
creation — and not only did they discover that it was new, but that it 
was a grand conception. Yet we believe it to be nearly a faithful de- 
lineation of some of our brave Western pioneers. At all events, in 
sketching Boone, wo are sure that the original of one of this wonder- 
ful race is before us. We borrow not from fiction in describing his 
character. We do not throw him among circumstances conjured up by 
imagination. Yes, his history is more surprising than those commonly • 
recorded in the annals of human enterprise, and around his character 
lingers a romantic lustre, which seldom distinguishes a personage of 
real life. 

Boone was almost gigantic in form, and yet his symmetry and activ- 
ity were fully equal to his strength. The expression of his face was 
good-humored, and yet commanding. His bright blue eye would sug- 
gest at once the idea that he possessed a disposition enthusiastic in its 
thirst for excitement, and yet incapable of spending itself in sudden im- 
pulses. His endurance was more remarkable than his prodigious mus- 
cular force. His manners were those of a backwoods gentleman. He 
was generous enough to get into trouble for all his friends, if they de- 
sired it, too frank to mince matters either in words or actions, the first 
to encounter and the last to retire from danger, and (strange as it may 
appear) singularly modest. He was one of those rare beings in whom 
the human heart would instinctively put its trust. His ruling passion 
was love of adventure. He possessed that restlessness of character, 
which i^ualified him for the performance of certain labors which seem 
necesary to the good of mankind, but which few have the heroism to 
undertake, or the constancy to execute. To these virtues we must 
add others. He could " bark o/f " squirrels with a rifle ball at any giv- 
en distance, and could trepan {vulgo. scalp) a savage with his tomsihawk 
as well as a Surgeon or a Seminole. 

Boone has as many birth-places, loss one, as Homer. Some say that 
he was bom in England — that is impossible, without argument. Others 
state that he was born during the passage of his parents from Europe 
to this country. Some call him a native of Virginia — others of North 
Carolina. Marshall, the biographer of Washington, represents that he 
was born in Maryland, about the year 174^ But this is easily proved 
to be a mistake. His oldest son was killed by the Indians, with whom 
he was fighting bravely, in 1773. According to Mr. Marshall's state- 
ment, therefore, Boone would be required at the age of twenty-seven, 
to have a son old enough to fight Indians. This is apocryphal. But 
if we suppose that he was a father at twenty-one, and that his brave 
boy was fifteen when he fell, we come to the satisfactory result that 
Daniel Boone was bom about the year 1737, in Bucks County, Peno- 
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sylvania. His parents raored from this place when our hero was three 
years old, and settled on the Schuylkill. It was during their residence 
in this latter place that Daniel received his education. He attended 
what is significantly called in the South and West the " old field school.'^ 
Every forenoon, at recess, the teacher would take a walk. On his re- 
turn, the hoys observed that he was not unfrequently ill-natured and 
disposed to punish them. They could not account for it. One day, 
while Daniel was chasing a squirrel that chanced to cross his path, he 
found a bottle filled with Monongahela — a liquid with which some of 
our readers may possibly bo familiar under the delusive name of Scotch 
or Irish Whiskey. The mystery was solved. Here was the secret of 
his master's cruelty. Young Boone made known his discovery to some 
of his companions. The bottle was removed, and one containing tar- 
tar-emetic substituted in its place. The instructor took his usual walk 
on the following morning. Soon after his return the boys had the sat- 
isfaction of witnessing the success of their wicked experiment. The 
master looked sick, turned pale, and was more out of humor than ever. 
Every thing seemed to go very much against his stomach. Several 
boys were called up to recite, and were whipped severely. It was at 
last Daniel's turn. " If you subtract six from nine, what remains V* 
" Three, sir." " Very good. If you take three thirds from a whole, 
what remains ?" " The whole, sir," was the prompt reply. ** You lit- 
tle stupid blockhead," said the master, applying the birch at the same 
time, " how does that appear ?" " Well, sir, if I take away one bottle 
of whiskey, and put in its place another, in which I have mixed a puke, 
the whole will remain, if nobody drinks t^" In consequence of this 
accident, the school was discontinued, and thus ended the school-boy- 
days of Daniel Boone. 

He betook himself again to his favorite sport. His faithful dog Ro- 
ver, and his rifle, were his companions ; and he was never so happy as 
when roaming through the forest in quest of game. During the ten 
years' residence of the family on the Schuylkill, the country had be- 
come thickly settled, and game less abundant. On this account it was 
thought advisable to look for another new home. Flattering accounts 
of the beautiful and rich country of North Carolina were spreading 
abroad. Boone moved thither and settled on the banks of the river 
Yadkin. A log cabin was soon built, and some land cleared. While 
Daniel's father and brothers were engaged in tilling the soil and improv- 
ing their new place, he, with his dog and gun, was supplying provis- 
ions. Meanwhile other adventurers were coming in. Among them 
was a worthy man, named Bryan — Boone's neighbor. At this period 
onr hero had an adventure, which, as it had much influence in mould- 
ing his character and shaping his destiny, we think deserves a passing 
notice. On a certain dark night, Daniel and one of his companions 
went out on a fire-httnt. Perhaps some reader is ready to ask what 
a fire-hunt means. We will explain the meaning of this household 
word of Southern and Western hunters. Two persons are necessary 
for a fire-hunt. One carries a blazing torch of light-wood (pitch-pine) 

vdLn. 19 
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in an elevated position, while the other follows close behind him with 
the gun. The animal, when startled, stands gazing at the torch, and 
its eyes can be seen distinctly shining. Hunters call this ** shining the 
eyesy^^ and the rifleman has by this means a fair shot. This mode of 
hunting is still practiced in the newly-settled parts of our country. 
Boone and his companion had not proceeded far — Boone carrying the 
rifle — when a pair of sparkling eyes was seen shining. He leveled 
his gun, but the animal bolted before he could fix his sight upon it. 
True to his nature, he darted oflf after it, his friend remaining behind. 
A hot chase was continued for some distance, but our hunter lost track 
of his game ; and to his surprise found himself near '* neighbor Bry- 
an's" cabin. It was a mysterious affair. Once he had met with 
an over-match. He concluded to relate his adventure to Mr. Bryan, 
and accordingly entered the cabin ; but no sooner had he commenced 
his story than a maiden of ** sweet sixteen" rushed into the house from 
an adjoining apartment, crying — " O father ! father ! sister is frightened 
to death ! She went down to the river and was chased by a panther !" 
It is unnecessary to tell the reader that our hunter and his game had 
met There was now a mutual '* shining of eyes,'* ay, more, he was 
shot to the heart. In a few months Daniel Boone and Rebecca Bry- 
an, to the joy of all concerned, were united in happy marriage, and the 
wound got well. 

Boone now sought and found a new home on the head waters of the 
Yadkin. ** Here," said he, '* is the resting place for me ; here Rebec- 
ca and myself shall be happy." As his first object was to make a 
pleasant home for his family, he turned his attention to agricultural pur- 
suits, and hunted only when he found leisure time. He resided here 
several years ; but meanwhile the crack of other rifles and the bark- 
ing of other dogs than his own, began to be heard. This annoyed him. 
In speaking of a new-comer who had settled within fifteen miles of 
him, he said, that he " did not like to have a man come and stick him- 
self down right under his nose." Boone desired to plunge deeper in- 
to the wilderness, and accordingly, on "the first of May, 1769," as he 
himself tells us, " he resigned his domestic happiness, and left his fam- 
ily and peaceable habitation on the Yadkin river, in North Carolina, to 
wander through the wilderness of America, in quest of the country of 
Kentucky." His companions wore five in number — John Finley, John 
Stewart, Joseph Holden, James Mooney, and William Coole. Equip- 
ped with their shot-bags, powder-horns, traps, and blankets — armed 
with their rifles, and dressed in hunting attire, leggings and mocca- 
Bons, the little party commenced their perilous journey in the true spir- 
it of hazardous adventure. Thus, without compass or guide of any 
kind, to steer his way through the pathless forests, Boone found him- 
self, not like Moses of Egyptian memory, the leader of armed follow- 
ers, impelled by the fear or love of God to obedience, but the leader of 
voluntary comrades, who without the working of miracles, reposed en- 
tire confidence in his judgment and fortitude. The party was on foot. 
When hungry, they feasted on venison and wild turkeys ; when thirs- 
ty, they found springs of cool water at which to slake their thint ; 
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when wearied, they laid themselves down under the wide spreading 
branches of tail trees, upon the long grass or dried leaves, and slept 
without fear. Thus our fearless adventurers, witnessing on the way 
many interesting and attractive scenes known only to the pioneer, pro- 
ceeded through a ** mountainous wilderness, in a westerly direction," 
until the seventh of June following, at which time they found themselves 
on the top of the Allegany ridge. 

From this commanding eminence they looked down with feelings of 
joy and delight upon the * lovely levels' of Kentucky. They realized 
the feelings of a discoverer. Doubtless, they felt very much as Co- 
lumbus did, gazing from his vessel on San Salvador ; *' as Cortes, look- 
ing down from the crest of Ahualco, on the valley of Mexico ; or Vas- 
co Nunez, standing alone on the peak of Darien, and stretching his 
eyes over the hitherto undiscovered waters of the Pacific," when they 
surveyed the ocean waste of forest which then spread from the dim 
Western outlines of the AUeganies, to the distant and untraveled wa- 
ters of the Mississippi. It was a bright and enrapturing — a magnifi- 
cent prospect. It was a view of Nature, dressed in her most simple, 
and therefore most attractive and charming attire. Here was the dense 
forest of towering trees, clothed in their most exuberant foliage — the 
tall grass of the prairie proudly waving its beauteous green in the fan- 
ning breezes of the genial clime, and beautiful flowers blushing in the 
rays of a vernal sun. There too were rolling hills and sloping val- 
leys, and crystal streams flowing over the sparkling minerals buried un- 
der their silvery surface. The trees were peopled with undisturbed 
songsters, who poured out their delicious music all the day long. 
Hundreds of buffaloes were to be seen browsing on the leaves of the 
cane — the deer bounded fearlessly by, and wild turkeys might be shot 
from the branches of the very trees under which the pioneers stood. 
The golddn dreams of the hardy foresters began now to be realized. 
" Glorious country," cried Finley, " this wilderness does indeed blos- 
som like the rose." " Yes," replied Boone, " and who would live amid 
the barren pine-hills of North Carolina, to hear the screaming of the 
blue jay-bird, and now and then shoot a deer too lean to be eaten ? 
This is the land for hunters. Here man and beast grow to their full 
size." 

Upon this spot of Arcadian happiness and beauty, the party deter- 
mined to encamp. A rude shelter was constructed of bark, to protect 
their heads from the showers of the day and the cold dews of night. 
Now for the first time did the ' Dark and Bloody Ground^ — such is the 
signification of the Indian word Kain-tue-kee — echo to the footsteps of 
the white man. Our hunters continued for six months to prosecute 
their sport with great delight. They wandered through the woods, 
shooting bufialoes and deers by day, and feasted upon their flesh and 
slept upon their skins at night. But a change was at hand. On a fine 
morning in the latter part of December, Boone and Stewart sallied 
forth with their rifles to reconnoitre the country and " bring in" a sup- 
ply of provisions. The air was scented with flowers — the trees were 
loaded with ripe fruits, and clusters of grapes were hanging from the 
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cumbrous vines. In short, nothing was wanting to lure them on. 
They wandered several miles from the camp and lost their way. 
About sun-set they reached the Kentucky river. Having thrown a 
bunch of leaves into the water to see which way it ran, they ascended 
a neighboring hill to get a better view of the course of the stream. 
Suddenly the shrill war-whoop of the Red man of the forest burst up- 
on them like a clap of thunder. Indians rushed forth from the gane- 
brake in which they had been concealed, and in a moment Boone and 
Stewart were prisoners. They were plundered of their ammunition 
and marched off to an Indian village with their hands tied behind them. 
Knowing that it would not do to betray any indication of fear, they 
submitted cheerfully to every indignity and savage cruelty. The In- 
dians, thinking their captives contented with their condition, ceased to 
guard them closely. On the seventh night of the march, while the 
savages were all sound asleep, Boone — ever on the alert for an oppor- 
tunity to escape — touched his companion — a gesture sufficed for the 
formation of his plan — and the next moment found Boone and Stewart 
groping their way through the dark from the camp of their sleeping 
enemies. About the close of the next day they reached their cabin, 
but to their surprise and disappointment it was plundered and their 
friends ''dispersed or gone home." Both history and tradition are si- 
lent as to the fate of these men — 

" Nor trace nor tidings of their doom declare, 
Where lived their grief, or perished their despair." 

While tortured with suspense and trying to conjecture what had be- 
come of their comrades, a noise was heard. Each seized his rifle and 
took his stand by a large tree, expecting an attack from their former 
captors. Two men were indistinctly seen approaching their hut— 
" who comes there ?" demanded Boone ; "white men and friends," was 
the quick reply. The reader may imagine what must have been the 
feelings of Boone as he welcomed to his cabin Squire Boone, his bro- 
ther, and a friend from North Carolina, and learned from them that 
" his wife and children were still alive and well." It was a cheering 
accident, and the meeting was as cordial as unexpected. But the little 
party, now consisting of four, was soon to be thinned. Squire Boone's 
friend returned to North Carolina. One day, while the remaining three 
were chasing a buffalo which Stewart had wounded, they were fired 
upon by Indians — Stewart fell dead, and the Boones, in their flight 
amid Indian yells and arrows, beheld the savage as he stripped the 
firesh scalp from the bleeding skull of their companion. Thus ended 
the first scene — an ominous prelude to the events that were to follow — 
of the bloody tragedy of the settlement of Kentucky. 

Notwithstanding these misfortunes, the Boone's were still happy. 
" You see," said our hero to his brother, " how little human nature re- 
quires. It is in our own hearts, rather than in the things around us, that 
we are to seek happiness.'' Our hunters continued their sport during the 
winter without further molestation from the savages. But with the re- 
turn of spring, the ammunition was nearly exhausted. Their rifles 
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being their only means of security and support, it was resolred that 
Squire Boone should revisit " the settlements'' — the abodes of civiliza- 
tion were so called — and procure more ammunition. The brothers ex- 
changed a mournful farewell, and Daniel Boone was left a solitary wan- 
derer, in a wilderness swarming with savages — the implacable enemies 
of his race and nation. Boone has described this interesting crisis in 
his life, in terms so touching and impressive that I prefer to adopt his 
own language. " On the first of May, 1770," he relates, " my brother 
returned to North Carolina for a new recruit of horses and ammunition, 
leaving me alone, without the company of a fellow-creature, without 
bread, salt, or sugar, or even a horse or a dog. " His thoughts nat- 
urally turned homeward, and he passed a few days uncomfortably. 
Thoughts of his family filled his mind and made him melancholy ; for, 

" Thinking of an absent wife 
WUl blanch a faithful cheek." 

In the spirit of a true philosopher, the " rough stoic of the woods" 
soon banished all feelings of melancholy and gloom, and was happy. 
He speaks of his situation at this period as perfectly delightful. He 
was completely charmed with the beauties of the forest, while he for- 
got that its thickets of green concealed the painted savage. 

Thus, in a second paradise, was a second Adam, or, if the language 
be too strong, a sort of Robinson Crusoe, in the howling wilderness. 
BufiTaloes and deer were his companions by day, and he tells us he was 
sometimes ' diverted^ by the dismal howling of wolves and the scream- 
ing of blood-thirsty panthers around his camp at night. He was seen 
roaming through the forest on a certain occasion by a band of Indians, 
who pursued him with all the eagerness of a blood-hound. When he 
reached the brow of a hill, where grape vines were hanging from the 
trees, being well nigh exhausted, a happy thought occurred to him. 
Seizing hold of a vine, and bracing his feet against a tree, he sprang as 
far as he could, and thus broke the trail, and his pursuers were com- 
pelled to give up the chase. 

While out hunting on another occasion, he fired at a bear, but the ball 
did not take efifi^ct. The hunter and his game, on this occasion too, 
met. The bear laid her paws upon him--drawing his hunting knife, 
he pointed it to the heart of the fondling animal, and as she grasped 
him the dagger entered her body and she fell dead. 

Thus did Boone continue to roam over these pathless woods, killing 
wild animals, and, like other discoverers, giving names to heights, plains, 
and waters, until July, when his brother returned with an abundance 
of ammunition and two horses. f. 

[To be coatinaed.] 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

And DOW, kind readera* Iiaving^ by the aMistance of our obli^ogr contributora m 
nearly completed tho allotted pages of our M uguzine, nothiug remains to be done by 
us, except, with a very gracious dotfiiig of our Editorial cap, to bid you a polite good 
morning, to say as many pleasant things in the intrriin as wo possibly can, and finally, 
to bow an adieu. If you have borne so far leniently with us, we are most happy to 
thank you, and can only hope that the same charity may extend even to the end. 

Since our last little confab, you have been doiibticKs ta^ting of all the enjoyments 
of that pleasant festival, a New England Thanksgiving. That day of happy meet 
ings, of social fire-sides, of merry family circles, of long tables laden with all the good 
things of the land, huge turkeys and vast pies, and tho many litUe dainties peculiar to 
tho skillful cookery of Eastern house-wives. But wo would not have you inteipret 
those few words as an attempted descri])tion of this " day of days*' — we have only 
sought, by its bare mention, to recall to your recollection pleasant memories — ** Forsitan 
haec olim meminisso juvubit.*' 

Or now, perhaps, forgetful of the joj-b of the past in the cares of the present, you 
are looking forward in bright anticipation, (as we are, when our editorial labors shall 
be ended,) to other festal days. To Chricitmas, the jubilee of ** Merrie England/* with 
its gay carols and its festive wreaths — (we hope the printers will not make us speak 
this a day after the fair)^r to New Year, with its kind congratulations and its pretty 
smiling faces — and wishing of each of these days that the one may be merry for you, 
and the other liappy, wo will relinquish tho pleasant themes upon which we might 
much longer dwell, and give yoii as a substitute a short sketch of the sayings Snd 
doings of our conclave. 



We arc indebted, (as one of our predecessors has already informed yon,) chiefly to 
the records of tho very faithful Secretary of thu Club, for the short sketch which we 
shall givo you. 

Midnight — December. 

Four fifths of tho Club had been some minutes assembled, impatiently awaiting tho 
arrival of their Chainnan — already had they refilled their pipes, and as the clock 
slowly tolled tho hour of twelve, were busily suggesting reasons for this unwonted de- 
lay, when tho heavy tread of Hal was heard without, and the members rose to re- 
ceive hull. As ho entered the sanctum, it might have been obser\'ed that a most un- 
usual expression of sorrow and despondency was settled upon his counteuance — in- 
deed, so marked was it, that it became at once the subject of ^neral comment One 
thought it was ascribable to recent disappointment, (perhaps m the way of contribu- 
tions,) — another, that it was owing to liquor — a third, to love — and Lean Jack ventured 
a villainous pun upon it Notwithstanding all this, however, and without deigning tho 
slightest explanation, Hal took his chair and called the Club to order. ** Gentlemen,** 
said he, rising slowly and sorrowfully, " Gentlemen, I am sad, lamentably sad. You 
have already discovered my sadness, but not its cause, and I have to request of you 
that you will use all convenient dispatch m transacting the business of the evening — 
no fol do rol, I beseech of you, gentlemen — no detestable punning — no uttering of such 
aggravating sentiments as those in which you sometimes indulge — ' commend mo to 
the life of an editor,' &c. It is insult to injury — bo plain-spoken and expeditious. 
There are twenty-eight pieces for your present consideration, three in prose and the 
remaining twenty-five in verse— dL<«pose of them with all possible dispatch.*' 

At the close of this amiable declamation, Lean Jack rose and proposed that some- 
thing be procured to soothe the apparent distreiw of their Honorable Chairman — some 
balm, some lotion, an opiate, a little laudanum perhaps, or if more agreeable to the 
gentleman himself, a little brandy. 

This motion was loudly seconded by Hotspur, but was not put to the Club, the 
Chairman crying order. 

The first article offered by Hal to the notice of the Club, was a prose essay of fif- 
teen pages, entitled ** Love," a tale of the imagination. The reading of the piece had 
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been continued througrh gome ten pageH, when Tfotspur fliijT^rested f^Bardolph and 
Lean Jack awentin{|[) ihat it bo thrown aside as rejected. At this propoHitiou, King 
Jowl, who had manifested sundry evidences of painful anxiety during its perusal, lay- 
ing down his pipe, rose and said — " Gentlemen, and fellow- Editors, I am sorry to ])er- 
ceive a fresh outbreak of this fearful Hpirit of hypercriticinn, which has been week- 
ly increasing with you. Gentlemen, it is an accursed, a damnable spirit — it is at vari- 
ance with all those god-like feelings of sympathy and humanity, which should fill the 
Editorial breast I shudder, as I reflect that I am the EMitor of the next Magazine, at 
the probably fatal conseciuences of tlio courRo you are adopting — I gaze with horror 
as I seem to see a whole eternity employed in its publication — I know, p[entlemen, I 
am fully aware that we must be strict and rigid, that wo must have a high standard 
of taste and excellence for the literature of our Magazine, but still there must be a 
limit to this strictness and this rigor — we must avoid extremes, if possible, and choose 
that golden mean where virtue is. Such remarks as these have been drawn forth from 
me at this time, gentlemen, by the unexpected rejection of this tale on * Love.* I 
dissent most decidedly to your decision. Crentlemen. I know the author of that piece. 
I know bim as a man of exalted sentiment and feeling — and having advised him to 
present this piece, I may bo expected to feel some interest in its fate. It seems to me 
(reluctant as I am to say it) that our Chairman has done it no justice — that he haa 
sadly marred its beauties. Consider, for a moment only, a few of its more excellent 
passages — is there not truth and real feeling in the lover*s fervent speeches, and the 
loved one's modest blushing, replies? Is not the fanaticism of love, which beautifully 
unites at times the ridiculous and the sublime, mo(«t faithfully portrayed, as on bended 
knees the lover swears to his mistress, that he would rather be her eyebrow than a king 7 
Or is there not a rare combination of simplicity and sentiment exhibited in the field- 
scene, where he plucks the little butter-cup. that flower of love, and asks his fair one 
to wear it for bis sake ? Gentlemen, iierha[)s in the excitement of the moment I may 
have forjotten myself, but experience, (said the senior member, rising with the enthu- 
siasm of the sentiment to his full height, and folding his hands ujiou his heart while 
his eyes were upturned to heaven,) but experience, gentlemen, has taught me to sym- 
pathizo with such feelings — 

' Lovo h(»ld!« doniinion o'er my broiist, 
And all my senMM doth enslave* 

Pardon my indiscretion, but in your mercy grant my request." 

No remarks wore made, but the glowing up]>eal of the gentleman had been useless, 
and when the question was submitted for decision, his soIitar>' aye aluuo prevented a 
unanimous condemnation. 

Hal immediately seized upon one of the remaining prose pieces, an article of thirty- 
two pages in length, and was preparing to read it, when Lean Jack, who had been for 
several moments very intently engaged with a short t<])ccimen of poetry, which he 
had extracl'-d from the huge pile u{K>n the desk, rone and begged a few moments indul- 
gence from the club. " Gentlemen," said he, *' I rise to commend to your favorable con- 
sideration the verses which I hold in my hand. I have two reasons for rising — first, be- 
cause I think that the contribution in question deserves e^-pecial notice ; and secondly, 
because I fear, as has been previously suggested, although on both occasions with ex- 
treme reluctance, that full justice may not be awarded ii by the reading of our Hono- 
rable Chairman. The |>ocm is a mournful, nautical ballad. For myself, I have long 
felt and mourned for it while feeling, that there has been such a deplorable want of this 
species of literature to diversify and enliven the monotonous pages of our Magazine. 
I am free and willing to confess, that I love tlie sea, 

' The deep, dBrk-(crceii, the rolling; fctC— 

its mariners and their songs. There is in them a most l)cu itching bluntness and frank- 
ness of manner and feeling. It is nature, pouring ilpelf forth in free and npoutaneous 
gushes, unrest) ained and unobstrnrted in its counte, by the dums and flocidgates of po- 
etic rules and metres. But I forbear further comment, useful or pleasant as it might 
be, and will present the poem immediately to you. It is styled 
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oui lami ana wiuioui mem. xum 
i\\\ogry upon Virtue, Happinw, wi 
iutlior requested, very poor **§aif 
r Ladies who attend the ChMriflri 



•poor brmys lament/ 
* Tell me. ye jnviiil uilnn' tell iwe true. 
Does my iwuct William wiil amoivryoar crewl* 
* All upon the l»each a poor git\ wa* weeping. 

Weepine for her true love, weepinj; all alone : 
lie had *aiTe<l in a bi^ Bhiu, on a voyage iMiund to Pckia, 
And had not been heard from >inee he lefl home.* ** 

" Je — hu," shouted Hotspur, with so lon^r an emphasis upOB the first vyIlAUb of Ui 
exclamation, that wo sliuddercd for its conclusion. 

*' This is trifling with tlie dignity of tho occasion," said King Jowl, " and I 
Chairman, that tho Editor be called to ordi-r." 

** Order, order, sir," cried the infuriated Chairman, while Lean Jack 
aeat, enraged and embarrassed. 

" I movo that the remaining articles of poetrj^ be immediately oonaigned, * 
and unsung,' Mr. Chairman, to tiie coffni," said Bardolph, with his charactaxatie 
■ion to ** rhyming nonsense," as he styled tho efforts of our College barda. 

" No, no," exclaimed several voices simultaneously. ** Hear them, let us hear tliia.* 

And Hal accordingly picked up several. First, " The Lyre," eight veiwa «f ft^ 
temal love, was offered but rejected ; a poem without fault and without merit. Ikn 
followed " Lines to a Friend," by liimba, a bad en" 
Peace. It is noticed in our Tabic as its ambitious autlior 
ground in a very bad mill — " Lines to the Young 
Lectures," and the mournful ditty of tlie " Old Hoise upon the Green," 
respectfully declined. Fifteen different effusions to " Mary," each worthy of m 
lar, were decently placed in the coffm. But a truce to poetry. 

Hal then resumed the article, which had been temporarily laid aside, to give 
tunity for Lean Jack's unhappy effort. It was headed, ** A Few TlMnigbta npaiTlkl 
Sub- Treasury and Finance iu general." 

King Jowl said, tliat he did not think it was necessary to read the article, •■ Imv* 
ever excellent it might be, he should for one object to its political character; and Oat- 
spur swore, (not profanely, of course,) that it would undoubtedly pat him to aleept §m 
he hated money-matters most bitterly. Bardolph, however, rose and requested t&iti^ 
tention of the Club for a few moments ; (a great many wry faces, as Bardolph was Iki 
Treasurer of the corps.) 

*' I have long forlrame. gentlemen," said the ofliicer and Editor, slowly and diitineQft 
" to mention so uninteresting a subject, as must necessarily be, the finance of our Bfa|>« 
azine. There are in it alike miiny bright and many dark spots. We have, I rcjoioi |» 
say, quite a large list of subscriptions, which if promptly and punctually paid, wiQ bi 
adequate to defray all expenses ; (loud cheers from the corps :) butt (gnat and mMak 
silence,) I fear, gentlemen, lest, as in years previous, many of these may bo "^"^^ 
and tho deficiency consequently full heavily upon us. I therefore wonld propone fel 
order to secure this payment, that we require every subscription to be paid on or boftM. 
the delivery of the third number of the present volume of this magaxine, or its ddiflN 
ry be discontinued. (Cries of good, good ; and the law was nnanimousiy paaed) I. 
propose, also, gentlemen, provided a sulficient number of paying subocriben eoa to 
procured, that we issue the portrait which we have so long promised. (Thia wao akt 
acceded to.) And finally, gentlemen, I would suggest, as an action worthy of the Und- 
nesB and extended liberality of ourselves, that we collect oil the back numbon flf 
our cherished Magazine; and having bound them in fine cloth, with gilt edges, that «• 
present them, as a species of hereditary iK'quest, to the future Editors of the Period* 
ical. The expense for each editor would not exceed fifteen dol" We heud a0 

more ; suddenly the lamp was overturned, a hurried scampering and shuffling of fea^ 
with now and then an oath, succeeded, and the Editorial chamber was as still add daik 
as tho grave. Whether or not Bardolph completed his speech, what was the natnra of 
his feelings, or what his subsequent actions, we are not informed. We presume, hov> 
ever, that as soon as ho recovered from the shock to his self-possession, be foUowadfali 
associates in then: adjournment Reader ! a hasty Goon Bte. 

Note. — We have been reluctantly compelled, by want of room, to omit manytbnifB 
which we had prepared for insertion iu our Tuhie, — our Literary Notices, a sketch of 
the Grand Jubilee of the College Temperance Society, words to CorrespoiidantSf obit- 
chat with readers, &Cv£De. 
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YOUNG POLITICIANS. 

When a young man puts his foot on the threshold of active life, he 
finds it expedient to settle in his own mind several questions, which, if 
wise, he will consider and answer to the best of his ability before he 
takes another step. 

There he stands — the world spread out before him, the uproar of its 
busy millions sounding in his ear ; throngs are hurrying past him ; he 
is erect and eager for the start. He feels within him, we will suppose, 
the natural impulses of uncorrupted youth. Honest, generous, ardent, 
he prefers right to wrong, truth to falsehood, honor to shame, action to 
sloth. Distrustful, perhaps, of his own abilities, he still ventures to 
believe that if there had not been room for him in the world, he 
would not have been sent into it, and he has reason, on the whole, to 
expect that if he is not to occupy a respectable position in society, the 
blame will belong less to evil stars than to his own misconduct. 
Feeling and thinking thus ; knowing, too, that the reins of his destiny 
are now, as it were, placed in his own hands ; ho is naturally anxious 
to shape his course right in the beginning. Therefore it is that he 
pauses ; therefore ho stands, gazing around and before him, thoughtful 
of that Present, which is the germ ^f his Future, and of that Futuro 
which is to be leaf, and flower, and fruit of his Present. To such 
an one, at such a period of life, particularly in this country, and in these 
days, it is an important inquiry how far his personal interests require 
him to engage in the strife of politics. 

That he should keep himself entirely aloof from it, is not to bo ex- 
pected or wished. For he is a citizen, and may not shrink from the 
performance of his duties as a member of the commonwealth. The 
State is free ; political distinction is therefore a lawful prize of virtuous 
ambition. But wliile it is incumbent upon him to form as sound opin- 
ions as he can on political aifairs, and on suitable occasions and in a 
suitable manner to express them ; while the road to political eminence 
is wisely left open to him as to all ; his country makes no unreasonable 

VOL. XI. 13 
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demands upon his tirao or attention ; never requiring him, except on 
very extraordinary occasions, to neglect his private afiairs for the sake 
of promoting her welfare. On the contrary, it is a fact worthy of 
notice, though sometimes lost sight of, that no man is morally or 
legally hound to become a statesman when he becomes a voter ; and 
this truth is so universally acknowledged by society, that whenever a 
stripling, just on the verge of manhood, is seen to display a profound 
acquaintance with all the various departments of political science, to- 
gether with all the wisdom of age, all the sagacity of experience, and 
all that confidence in his own judgment which properly accompanies 
such superior powers, he is looked upon with smiling astonishment, 
even by the shrewdest observers. 

The expectations of the community being thus moderate, it appears 
somewhat strange that the arena of party strife should be so crowded 
as it is with youthful aspirants for public favor ; stranger still, when 
we consider the false position in which a young man places himself 
when he assumes to be the instructor and guide of the people in mat- 
ters of highest conccrniiient ; the hazardous nature of the service in 
which he enlists — hazardous alike to purse and character ; an^ the ex- 
treme uncertainty of his desired ro wards. 

A man may, doubtless, consistently with perfect modesty, make 
known the bias of his mind, by vote or otherwise, though conscious 
of his inability to trace out all the bearings of a question proposed, 
liut when he comes out openly as the champion or adversary of im- 
portant measures ; when he takes it upon himself to harangue the peo- 
ple and handle the wires of party machinery ; it is fair to presume that 
if he be not a knave, he thinks himself qualified for the task he has 
undertaken, — that he supposes himself to possess sufRcient information 
and maturity of intellect to grasp, in their various relations, the great 
subjects he professes to discuss, — that ho has devoted time enough to 
the consideration of them, and, after a full investigation of their merits, 
feels moved by a laudable anxiety to inculcate his views upon the minds 
of his fellow citizens. A more ridiculous idea than that of a young 
politician, " not yet hardened into bone and sinew,'* advancing such 
monstrous pretensions as these with regard to any disputed question of 
national policy, surely Satire never laughed at. Take, for example, the 
Tariir question. How extensive a knowledge of constitutional law, 
of history, of statistics, of the pfesent condition of our own and other 
countries, and of the policy of foreign governments ; how many years of 
labor and how vast an amount of thought must be brought to bear upon 
a subject like this, before the mightiest intellect can possibly compre- 
hend it! And yet the fifty thousand presidential aspirants of the rising 
generation are ready, every one of them, to make public addresses on 
this topic or any other equally diflicult, that may chance to arise. 
Among this multitude, indeed, there may be one or two strangely gifted 
of heaven ; exalted, as it were, by superhuman intelligence, above the 
reach of ordinary mortals. There have been such men, "kings by 
divine right," into whose nostrils the Deity seems to have originally 
breathed something more than the breath of life, — a flow of hu own 
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essence; men whose fiery minds, outrunning the very laws of na- 
ture, have bnrst upon the world " in full orbed glory," unheralded by a 
dawn ; who, without waiting to pluck of " the tree of knowledge," 
have become "as gfids," knowing all things by insight instead of 
experience. Of sucn, no conjectures can be made ; to them no 
reasonings apply. But the rest of the fifty thousand are, to say the 
least, teachers untaught, leaders untrained, prophets uncalled and un- 
inspired. 

Still, if there were no danger in the political game, a young man, 
though ignorant, might throw himself into it for amusement, and carry 
off his blunders with a laugh. But, for him, what are the stakes? 
Independence — character. He has nothing else to risk. Independ- 
ence oL opinion, independence of action, independence of position ; 
characrer for sincerity, for prudence, for all that constitutes the solidity 
of virtue. These are his only reliance. When these are swept 
away, every thing goes. Better secure these, then, before he 
plays deep. Better have these to fall back on if he fail, — to stand 
on if he win. Behold the bankrupt, hanging round the table at which 
he has squandered his fortune and his hopes — the poor, broken-down 
party hack, without consistency, without honor, without decency, whose 
worst degradation is, alas ! that he is not entirely without usefuhiess. 
Ever ready to do the dirty duties of a slave at the bidding of his more 
successful competitors, he shrinks from no meanness, and shudders at no 
iniquity. And when his humble and humbling services are performed, 
he fawns at the feet of his owners, a crouching suppliant for the wages 
of shame. This is no imaginary creature ; nor does he only skulk in 
silence and darkness around the purlieus of kingly courts. Who has 
not seen him, in open day, here in this land of equality, — him and a 
miserable throng only less abandoned than himself, bold, hungry, and 
clamorous, choking up the avenues to every place where Power grudg- 
ingly dispenses the crumbs of her table to uninvited guests ? Who 
has not met him at the caucus? Who has not seen him in processions ? 
Who has not been jostled by him in the lobby ? Who has not blushed 
to behold him **on the floor of the House ?" Who has not heard his 
loud hosannas or his louder lamentations at the result of every election ? 
Who has not been asked to give him a vote or to sign his petition ? It 
is possible, for facts prove it, nay, it is common for high-minded and 
honorable men to sink thus low ; men, who, at the outset of their ca- 
reer, would have shrunk from such degradation as proudly as the vic- 
tim of strong drink would once have recoiled from his now wretched 
condition. And how do they do it? By a regular course of irregu- 
larities like that which turns the sober citizen into a shiftless vagabond. 
By indulging too much in the pleasures of political excitement before 
they are strong enough to bear it ; getting intoxicated, perhaps, with 
temporary success, gradually addicting themselves to loose and care- 
less habits, and finally casting themselves off on the popular tide, with- 
out an anchor, to ride its flow, or be left stranded at its ebb. 

Allow that the case just supposed may be an extreme one, though 
ia political vices, as in some others, extremes are not so called 
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because of their rarity. Still, it behooves the young partisan to 
consider for what probable advantage he perils his integrity and in- 
dependence at all. What does he look for? Only the pleasure 
of serving his country? The proud consciousness of having deserved 
well of the republic ? We know what these things mean. As a gen- 
eral rule, there is but one class of persons now-a-days who sacrifice 
themselves on the altar of patriotism — those unwilling martyrs to whom 
we have alluded. What then does he expect — money or fame ? Of 
all unsure roads to either, he chooses the worst. The nobleman by 
birth has been styled " an accident of an accident." The man who 
gets rich by politics is the accident of a thousand accidents. As for 
Fame, she is a fickle coquet, most easily won by him who scorns to 
woo her. She flies from those who depend wholly on her favors, who 
run about and " beg us for Heaven's sake to believe them great men ;'' 
but, among those who stand aloof on the strong basis of self-wrought 
character, she seeks her favorite, and solicits him to wear her laurel. 
Nor is it by beginning life as a forward politician that any such firm 
character is best built. For, as the good of the State, whatever the 
poets may say, must be, and is, of less consequence to any individual 
than his own personal interests, except so far as the former includes the 
latter ; so attention to politics ought to be, with any one, a secondary 
object, compared with the pursuit of his particular business. Now 
it is always an act of weakness in a man to neglect his own concerns for 
those of other people. It shows a want of sound judgment, if not of 
sound principle. It is a fault which a common-sense world will see 
and despise ; dangerous to any reputation, particularly that of a young 
man who has not yet secured the confidence of ihe public. To start 
in this way, putting the first last and the last first, is to commit — what 
in Talleyrand's opinion was worse than a crime — a great blunder. 
One such mistake is sure to beget another ; and it will not take many 
of their like to put an eflectual bar on the recovery of credit once lost. 

Can there be any thing, then, more precarious than the rewards ex- 
pected by the young politician ? No security for wealth ; a mere lottery, 
in which the chances are a thousand to one against him, and the high- 
est prizes hardly equal in value to those offered by any of the various 
departments of trade. No security for enduring fame, which, if it 
come at all, will come to crown only a strong and settled reputation. 

Distinction, without honor, however, is easily gained, by a great 
variety of methods ; and those who are not too honest to wish for it, 
or too proud to accept it, may indeed find in the political field a wide 
range for the play of their humble talents and the gratification of their 
humbler appetites. They, it is true, cannot begin their career too early. 
Plunging into the midst of intrigue and chicanery, they will never find 
themselves in a false position, never endanger their virtue or good name, 
and never fail of their reward. 

Reasons far more weighty than any here presented, might be brought 
up to dissuade young men from dabbling extensively in politics. The 
whole subject might be discussed on moral and religious grounds alone, 
and the conclusions at which we aim, might, in that way, be reached 
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more rea&ily, and impressed upon the mind more forcibly, than they can 
be by our leaving out of sight all arguments not drawn from calcula- 
tions of mere worldly expediency. But a restricted view of the ques- 
tion is here purposely taken ; and i^e are now to inquire what gen- 
eral line of conduct, different from that we have thus far been consid- 
ering, would most advance the interests of such a person as was 
imagined in the commencement of our reflections — a young man not 
destitute of capacity and not devoid of a generous ambition. 

It is easy to see, if it has not already been shown, that the grand 
mistake of those who have failed of success in political life, has been 
the neglect of duties which they owe to themselves, for those which 
they do not owe to the public. This is " a horrible mischief and 
damnable error," the root of evils too great to estimate, and too numer- 
ous to count. If there are any two obligations enforced upon a man 
alike by a sense of interest and a sentiment of patriotism, the one is to 
choose a profession on which he can rely for subsistence and reputa- 
tion, and the other — to rely upon it. '^ Worse than an infidel'* is he who 
provides not for his own household. A traitor to the common weal is 
he who deprives the State of a good citizen, by unfitting himself for 
any other occupation than that of an adventurer. And with especial 
reference to our subject, be it granted that there is nothing better, no- 
thing nobler, nothing more likely to satisfy the desires and complete the 
earthly happiness of a man of sense and spirit than the name of a great 
politician. Even for one who believes all this, and is ready to give up 
every other good, so that ho may only bo conspicuous in the world, bo 
pointed out by the finger, and hear men say, as they pass him, " that 
is he ;*' even for him the best course is to select a profession that will 
give full scope to his powers ; in which, without looking to adventitious 
aids, and without o^iving up one jot of his integrity or self-esteem, he may 
raise himself, by his own exertions, to an eminence that shall command 
attention and respect. This gained, himself known and appreciated, 
his standing in the community settled on a firm foundation, his mind 
matured, his knowledge of men and things extended, — he may then 
employ some portion of his time, with credit to himself and usefulness 
to his fellow citizens, in the public service. Having secured abundant 
resources on which to retire in case of disappointment in political life, 
he will not be likely to meet with disappointment. Ilis weight of 
character will give him momentum enough to carry him over obstacles 
at which others would stumble. If he is fit for a statesman he will not 
be long in finding it out, and may then, with good reason, spread out his 
sails to every fair popular breeze that springs up. All this may be done 
by any one who has talent enough to gain him a high rank as a politician 
in any other way — done without presumption on his part, without danger, 
and without entangling himself in the tricks of parties, if he is only 
capable of forming strong and decided opinions on party measures, of 
expressing them forcibly when called on to express them at all, and of 
maintaining, at all times, in public and private, a high-toned, consistent, 
straight-forward course of conduct. It may be urged, that it will take 
time to achieve greatnesa in this way ; that the procesa is slow and 
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ledioas. Why should it not take time ? Why should not tbe process 
be slow ? Why should one aim at the prize, and not be willing to wait 
and work for it ? They who think it worth winning, should think it 
worth paying for. Perhaps it does cost too much. If so, good sense 
woula counsel a lowering of the ambition that hankers afler it. At any 
rate, there is no safer or surer way to reach it. 

Hut suppose the only elevation sought is confined within the 
limits of one's professional walk. Suppose one does not consider an 
election to Congress, or an office under government, as the " summum 
bonum." Suppose a man, if possible, so singular as to fancy the one 
dignity a criterion of doubtful merit, and the other, of undoubted ser- 
vility. In fme, suppose him satisfied with his business, able and will- 
ing to depend on that alone. Even in this case, some seem to think 
that a young man has no chance of success unless he devote a larse 
part of his time to politics. And it is doubtless under the influence 
of this opinion, that many young men, who have no relish for political 
notoriety, exert themselves, by the usual methods, to obtain it ; their 
main object being all the while to attract notice, and, with it employ- 
ment. There is policy in this ; bad policy. It may serve a temporary 
purpose, create a sudden flush of fame, and bring in a premature 
harvest. But an expedient like this, no really capable man need resort 
to ; in the end he loses more than he gains by it ; while one who 
is not capable can never by such tricks, for any length of time, delude 
people into the belief that he is so. Hot-houses are useful for raising 
early cucumbers ; but the corn, the oil, and the wine, come by patience, 
toil, and sunshine. We venture to say, that a single coat well made, a 
single lot of goods well sold, a single patient well cured, or a single 
case in court well managed, will go farther towards convincing the 
public that any given individual is a good mechanic, merchant, physi- 
cian, or lawyer, than a dozen speeches in mass-meeting, with *' tre- 
mendous cheers*' and " loud cries of go on." Probably the experience 
of most persons has taught them this truth. Who that has seen a sud- 
den rise, has not witnessed a sudden fall ? Who cannot count over, 
within the circle of his own observation, many an instance of popu- 
larity quickly gained, by young men, in the very way of which we 
speak, and ss quickly lost ? And if the fact were not so, the question 
might still bo raised, whether it would not be better to abandon an 
occupation which cannot support an honest and able man on his profes- 
sional merits alone, than to continue in it bolstered up by mere shallow 
artifice ? For so long as the prairie remains untilled and the forest on- 
felled, there is room for sturdy independence, that "scorns a little 
thing,** to labor and to live. But there is no profession of which it may 
not be truly affirmed, that in it, strict devotion to business is the surest 
road to eminence. To say so, indeed, is almost to utter a truism. 

We maintain, then, that political life generally will appear less at- 
tractive to any young man, in proportion to the strength of bis moral 
principle, the soundness of his judgment, and the care with which be 
considers the subject ; but that his true policy, if he seek politicmi dis- 
tiactioa of an bonorable kind, is to maintain a *< wise mid mMteiiy'* 
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reserve, until he shall have won himself a foothold in his profession ; 

and that if he means to shine in that alone, he will find warm partisan- 

ship, especially at first, rather an injury than a help to him. Doctrines so 

broad and general as these, may be true without reaching every case. 

Our logic, too, may be defective, and yet our conclusions just. And it 

may be because opinions contrary to those here advanced have too 

widely prevailed among the young men of our country, that the land is 

full of perverted talents and broken fortunes ; that corruption dogs the 

heels, if it do not lead the van, of every party ; and that our national 

metropolis, whatever dynasty may be dominant for the time, is little 

better than an aviary of ** ravens, that cry continually for food." 



RECOLLECTIONS OF SICILY. 

CHAPTER III. 

It is a fact which I believe few will dispute, that the medium through 
iirhich any object is seen by the eye, has fully as much to do with the 
formation of the impression, as the intrinsic nature of the object itself; 
and the same holds good in regard to the sensations conveyed by ob- 
jects to the mind. The peculiar condition of the body, the relative 
position of circumstances, the associations connected with the method 
of conveyance, all exercise a strong influence in determining the ef- 
fects experienced from the object conveyed ; in short, the opinion is 
formed quite as much by incidentals which accompany, as by the ob- 
ject itself which is presented to the mind. More especially is this 
true, when what is presented is of no great importance in itself, and is 
calculated to excite pleasure or its opposite, rather than to conduce to 
the information or substantial improvement of the mind ; and hence 
it is that in the perusal of works of fiction, of tales and anecdotes, 
we find the sensations with which we gather their sweets, and the 
taste which they leave behind them, so essentially and apparently so 
strangely diflferent at diflerent times. 

The same power of metamorphosis we perceive also exorcised not 
only upon the receptive powers of the mind, but upon the judgment, the 
taste, the fancy, the good or ill will ; and this fact would appear to have 
been observed in the earliest times, as is proved by the saying, " It's 
ill talking between a full man^and a fasting," a proverb distinctly con- 
veying the idea that even hunger has much to do with both the desire 
and ability of exercising all the functions of the mind, since conversa- 
tion of course embraces a possibility of employment for them all. 

Now, without meaning to assume the premise as the foundation of a 
new school of Epicurism, or indeed to give it more importance than it 
deserves, I still must allow its force up to this point, that as I am igno- 
rant of the exact time of day at which what I write may be read, and 
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the state of appetite under which it will be read, I shall be excusable 
if I pass over the description of that shore breakfast to which the last 
chapter was conveying the reader, and a small article with a white rag 
that ** walked the waters*' like a " fly through a glue-pot" was endeav- 
oring to convey myself. All that I can say is, that, had Dogbeny been 
at the table, he would have maintained that other things than reading 
and writing came "by nature ;" though how four Germans, who in all the 
authority of light moustaches and heavy gutturals were seated at one 
end of the board, came, would have t)uzzled a quicker witted man than 
the captain of the watch. That they were new-comers was testified 
by their voracity and soiled linen, — comers by sea, by the absence of 
mud on their clothes and color in their cheeks ; and yet the *' Paler- 
mo** was the only vessel that had arrived within a day or two, and no 
such gentlemen did she bring. The phenomenon of their presence di- 
vided my attention with the faro which our *' *oter furnished, and which 
was at least as substantial as a Scotch or even a New England meal ; 
and with the peculiar nonchalance with which they swallowed fried 
fish, hot bread, mutton chops, prickly pears and preserves, wash- 
ing down this analysis of chaos with vin ordinaire and laughter 
such as one hears occasionally in a menagerie. Strength of lungs and 
preoccupancy gave the " fatherland'* a decided supremacy, so that my 
volatile Englishcr was for the time silenced, and dispatched his tea and 
toast very much as we may suppose Mr. Caudle to do his, that is, when 
Mrs. C. presides. The " memorable disjune'^ being completed, each 
one retired ; those who had not shaved, to go through the form ; and 
those who had to consult guide-books and plot out occupation for the 
day. Until these results shall be accomplished, I shall beg leave to 
give the reader some general idea of the island to which he has ac- 
companied me, reserving more particular description for such places as 
we may hereafter explore in company. 

Sicily, at present but seldom visited by the traveler, and even when 
visited but slightly inspected, was, if we may credit historians, regard- 
ed in ancient times as a prize of the greatest value, and has attracted 
at different periods the ambition or the cupidity of almost every im- 
portant European power. Separated from one continent by a strait 
not wide enough to aflbrd any obstacle to peaceful communication, and 
yet a considerable protection from attack ; and removed scarce a hun- 
dred miles from another — blessed with a delicious climate, a soil of un- 
common fertility and mineral resources of great value — it has been 
since the days of its earliest settlers a possession grasped at and for a 
short period held by them all ; and it exhibits at the present day some 
relics of almost every master. Its first inhabitants are familiar to the 
readers of Homer, as the Cyclops and Laestrygonians, and indeed, it 
might bo added, to him only, since but little is heard of them elsewhere. 
The Sicani and Siculi in process of time expelled these aboriginal 
cannibals, and after the usual amount of warlike rivalry coalesced and 
became joint rulers of the island, only to be driven out in their turn, by 
the Greeks and Phcnnicians, whose descendants finally succumbed to 
the Romans, then the masters of the world. After the sun of Ai^ b»- 
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tion had set for ever, a people on the other side of the water placed 
their eyes upon it, and Sicily became a Saracen conquest. None of 
the European conquests of that brave but fanatical race were perma- 
nent, and at length it fell a prey to the Normans, the conquerors of a 
still larger and more powerful island in the North. It then became 
successively a French, a Spanish, and a Sardinian possession, and is 
now the most valuable but least productive part of the dominions of the 
King of Naples. The period at which it was most distinguished 
through its inhabitants, was that of its possession by the Greeks, and 
it then gave birth to men, the labors of whose minds have not been 
thought an unprofitable study even in the nineteenth century. Theo- 
critus, the master of Virgil, Empedocles, the philosopher, Epicharmus, 
the father of Comedy, the historian Diodonis, Archimedes, Stersicho- 
rus, Dionysius the tragedian, — all these were Sicilians. In the earlier 
epochs of mythology it was the scene of many fables, as familiar to us 
as ** household words." It was the favorite retreat of Hercules : there 
Minos was treacherously murdered. It was on the plains of Enna, 
that Proserpine was gathering flowers when love claimed her as queen 
of the gloomy realm. Its volcano was the forge of Vulcan ; Mount 
Eryx still bears the name of the gigantic boxer ; and who is there that 
has forgotten the Scylla and Charybdis of his school-boy days ? 

Independently of the attraction which arises from a mere connection 
with antiquity, it is of great interest to the modern traveler, from the 
fruits of that connection, and from its extreme natural beauty. The 
temples of Agrigentum, the ruins of Syracuse, the solitary column of 
Segesta, the confused remains of Selinuntium, are all gray with age, 
and yet young in their beauty ; and though the stupendous ice-peaks of 
Switzerland, the fertile plains of Lombardy, the valley of the Rhine, 
or the lake country of England, may have the preeminence in their 
one point of beauty, still I think it may safely be said that no country 
possesses an assemblage and variety of beauty so great as this little 
island. Here is the gentle meandering stream, the quiet lake, the foam- 
ing, brawling torrent, the sounding waterfall ; here the wide expanse of 
plain enameled with flowers of every hue, the bold and rolling coun- 
try, the deep valley, the precipitous hill, the flaming volcano ; here 
the bluflf iron-bound coast and the beautiful sun-lit bay ; here are the 
vine, and the olive, and the field of grain ; the apple, the orange, the 
pomegranate ; the cork, the almond, the fig, the palm-tree ; the rose- 
bush, and the towering aloe ; some of our own forest trees, and the 
pepper of the east ; here (s the beauty of a nature sublime as well as 
unpresuming — of action as well as of repose, of danger as well as of 
peaceful tranquillity. In short — ^but here comes my John Bull, book in 
hand, so good-bye to description, and — 

*' We take a coach together of course, eh ?" These were the first 
words that greeted me, and before I could answer, the flood-gates were 
opened, and a torrent of pent-up information was let loose upon me. 
Thus it commenced — " I say, you've no idea of what a place you have 
dropped upon ; 'poA my word it's wonderful ; take at least a week I'ln 
sure ; do it up in a couple of days though, if we go together. There's 

VOL. XL 14 
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monuments, and monasteries, and bronze rams — hy the way, they saj 
they are something quite decent, are those rams — mark that ; and pal- 
aces and marinas, and small exhibitions of improvisatores to be met 
with anywhere ; and old Saracenic remains, and I say, have you seen 
any balconies yet ? they say the balconies are Saracenic, remember to 
look at them, will you V* " Yes" — with difficulty squeezed in — 

" Then there are not one less than a hundred and fifly thousand dried 
men within a half a mile of the inn, and just as good as new, and al- 
together the place is decidedly beautiful, mountains and all that sort of 
thing, you know. Now the next thing is, what we must see first, and I 
think we had better call a coach, for Tve no idea of being lost till IVe 
seen the balconies and brass rams, and I don't want to giro up the dried 
men either, unless absolutely necessary ; and after all, there is a female 
saint who was buried a little distance out of town, and has a gold frock 
on. which musn*t by any means be overlooked." 

^* Just as you please," said 1, " call a couple of coaches if you want, 
though my private opinion is that you'll call two more than can conve- 
niently attend just now." 

" Why, you don't mean there's a funeral, or any thing of that kind, 
for the chambermaid told me that only one man had died here in a 
year, and he was an American, and they think he would have survived 
if his wife hadn't been with him." 

** By no means," said I, " but I don't think there's a coach or any 
thing of that kind. I have seen a few mules, and a sedan-chair or 
two ; but at any rate I don't perceive any licensed stand for cabs at hand, 
and so we had better walk." 

" Very well," said he, " but unless you have made inquiries, I shall 
take the liberty of investigating the horse-power of this town ; for as 
to walking back from those smoked men — for I take it for granted they 
are smoked — even if I walked there, it's out of the question." 

Accordingly he did institute an inquiry, which after a long gesta- 
tion produced not merely a satisfactory answer, but *' horresco referens" 
a couple of Palermitan nags, with a Palermitan man, and a sort of coffin 
on four wheels behind them. 1 lay it down as a first principle in 
traveling, when your companion procures a conveyance, to ask no ques- 
tions, but immediately enter ; because, if he intends paying for it, you 
certainly have no right to complain ; if not, it is much better and equally 
satisfactory, as will be found upon trial, to take out your grumbling 
on coacfiy, who will probably never see you again, and who ex officio 
expects it, and will be disappointed without it. Acting upon this prin- 
ciple, I ascended a sort of Jacob's ladder of iron which, for all I know 
to the contrary, might be Saracenic like the balconies, and seated my- 
self on what that enlightened people never mistook for a cushion, I'm 
sure, if Irving tells the truth ; along with my friend, his friend the pro- 

i'ector, and a friend of the party, who, like a town which happens to 
lave elected an opposition ticket, the newspapers tell us " has not yet 
been heard from," but who will be called for when I have a *' conven- 
ient season." We were " Arcades ambo," that is, he and I ; sprung 
from the same '* Ultima Thule" of civilization, and many an agreeable 
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day had we together, long after the projector and his friend were wast- 
ing their sweetness in the Conservative Club-room. 

When once fairly seated in our vehicle, the unanimous opinion ap- 
peared to be that we should first direct our attention to the Duomo or 
Cathedral, which would give us on our approach, a view of the Toledo, 
the finest street in Palermo, and gratify at the same time the curiosity 
of our friend in respect to the balconies. Accordingly we passed the 
word forward to our auriga, who immediately commenced operations 
on his team. First there was a vigorous application of the whip, the 
lash and handle being employed alternately, accompanied by a vicious 
E'U'g'h from the driver ; this cry finally gave place to louder shouting, 
the fustigation remaining as before, till at length the steam was up, and, 
amid a torrent of Sicilian oaths, we perceived that we were under way. 
As in the province of the imagination there is but a step from the sub- 
lime to the ridiclilous, so in our locomotion there was but a step from 
the stationary to the cork leg, and we Hew over the smooth fiags of the 
street, our conveyance swinging backwards and forwards like a ham- 
mock in a high wind, to our infinite diversion and the astonishment of 
by-standers, who, from the deference with which they regarded our par- 
ty, evidently took us for superior beings. 

According to promise, as soon as we were well under way, I called 
the attention of the Englishman to the relics of Saracen luxury, which 
in the shape of balconies of every texture and pattern, iron and wood, 
to the number of about ten to each house, claimed his antiquarian reX" 
erence, and presented a feature in the scene in reality very striking, 
since they gave to the houses a light and airy appearance, (piite in op- 
position to the usual style of Italian buildings. All of a siidduii we 
came to a full hall, and my countryman, who was my viz-a-viz on the 
back seat, suddenly changed his position, and while liis cigar encoun- 
tered my hat, to tlie entire destruction of its nap, ho himself knocked 
the breath out of my body, by the sudden application of a liundred and 
fifty weight, more or less, thereto. On recovering wind and relative 
position, 1 cast an eye on coachey^ who was acting over attain the open- 
ing scene, with improvements, and was, so far as 1 could construe his 
mantBuvrcs, apologizing for the stoppage of his horses, by excessive 
activity on his own part. The fact was, that one of his horses was 
down, and with an ingenuity characteristic of the descendants of Ar- 
chimedes, he was endeavoring to raise him by what I venture to say 
no other nation under the sun would have thought of, viz : whipping the 
one that still kept his legs. The result proved the correctness of the 
theory, though by no means the economy of the practice, and a vibra- 
tion of some five minutes more brought us to the Cathedral, where we 
dismounted, shook hands all round, to ascertain that the bones were in 
their proper places, and commanding our equipage to await us, entered 
the building. 

The Duomo embraces in its architecture both the Italian and Gothic 
styles, and, standing in a spacious piazza^ presents to the first glance an 
exceedingly imposing appearance. It was built towards the close of 
the twelfUi century, and is dedicated to Santa Rosalia, the lady whose 
** gold firock" excited our friend's cariositj. The interior ia ezceedinglj 
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Striking, and not only by the turbaned capitals of granite columns 
which, to the number of eighty, support its yaulted roof, but by the in- 
laying in marbles and showy woods, the tracery of vine and leaf work, 
wrought in the niches, as well as the peculiar character of the dome, 
proclaims it Saracen, if not in its original construction, at least in its 
main features, as it now exists. It contains but few paintings, and 
none of any note, and is remarkable simply for its tout ensemble^ the 
picturesque groupings of its columns, and the dissimilarity to the ma- 
jority of Italian churches. It has, 'tis true, some fine carving in wood, 
but by no means comparable to that so common in the Netherlands, and 
of which Vanbruggle was such a distinguished artist. In this church 
are the remains of Roger Guiscard, the first Norman conqueror of the 
island, and they are contained in a sarcophagus of rare stone, protect- 
ed by a Mosaic canopy, and surrounded by columns of porphyry. I'he 
tomb is shown with considerable reverence, and indeed the same feel- 
ing seems always to attach to the memory of their Norman ancestors 
with those people in whom the memory exists, principally cicerdni and 
garzdni di piazza. 

The church itself wants the solemnity, the awe-inspiring grandeur, 
which is a concomitant of Gk)thic architecture ; it has not the religious 
silence, and does not convey the impression of space, and height, and 
strength, which one feels in the Gothic churches of Rouen, perhaps 
nowhere surpassed in their power of producing an impression at first 
sight ; nor has it the gorgeous dazzle of the Italian churches — the mass 
of gilding, the frescoes, the variety of marbles, the painting, and sculp- 
ture, which compose so much of the beauty of these edifices ; but it 
possesses a character singular to itself, a blending of the peculiarities 
of both the others, and one in some respects pleasing, in others disa- 
greeable to the eye ; but still, from a necessity imposed on most com- 
binations, where the component parts are not first decomposed and 
then united, it can vie with neither in the claim for elementary beauty, 
but must be willing, if it aspire to perfection at all, to claim it in a 
secondary and inferior sphere, since the alterative is always the ser- 
vant of the creative power. That which it possesses of Saracenic in 
its structure is exclusively its own ; and though the range of sublimity 
is beyond the reach of this architecture, it excites pleasure, astonish- 
ment, or admiration, to an equal extent with the Italian, though in a 
different manner, by an exhibition of the results and proofs of wealth, 
rather than that of wealth itself. 

Leaving the Cathedral, we proceed to the church of La Martorana^ 
and aiVer admiring some silver gratings which separate the department 
of the Nuns from the great body of the church, and (at least myself) 
some two or three pairs of sparkling eyes and rosy lips, which were 
in course of being taught not to " put their confidence in man," tant pis^ 
but looked like very unapt scholars, tant mieuoc^ (really I am not sure 
that I have used these little expressions as Sterne recommends,) we left 
for La Chiesa deW olivella, which is one of the most highly orna- 
mented of the Palermitan churches, abounding in arabesques, in mar- 
ble inlayings and paintings, and has a picture of some scripUirai sub- 
ject, which Uie sexton, or he who answered to that officer with us, de- 
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dared was the work of Caravaggio, and extolled highly ; though, if ho 
ever did it, he must hare been either in love or liquor, as it has entirely 
too happy and smiling a color for the ordinary character of that gea- 
Ueman. There was also a Holy Family, which the sexton debated for 
some time whether to father on Raphael or Giuleo Romano ; but hav- 
ing probably heard the proverb, " in for a penny in for a pound," finally 
laid on the first. 

There are perhaps few things that will strike a traveler of some little 
conversance with works of art, more forcibly than the discrepancy be- 
tween the ages, at death, of the most famous painters, and the amount 
of Ubor they are said to have performed. He sees painting after 
painting all attributed to one master, and all besides having the sanction 
of e&nnoiseurs for their legitimacy, exhibiting a similarity which, to his 
partially practiced eye, gives great plausibility to the statement ; and 
vet, if he will number these paintings, he will find that the unremitted 
toil of a century would be unable to complete, in some cases, half of 
what is laid at the door of one man. Moreover, when he considers 
that many of these painters died quite young, and that there were 
idlers as well as hard-working men among even these, the inconsist- 
ency is still more apparent. The truth is, that all the allowance which 
can be made, if a man trusts his own judgment and has no regard to 
the " ipse dixit*' of a virtuoso, is, that the original sketch, or the de- 
sign, or the coloring, or the touching up, or the restoration, was pos- 
sibly, one or other of them, by the hand of the master ; the bulk of the 
productions was the work of his scholars, or of other men. Rubens, 
more particularly, is loaded with productions, which there is a strong 
probability that he saw only when finished ; and in no other way caa 
truth and the value of galleries be preserved, than by accepting such 
a compromise. Genius disregards time and space, perhaps ; but the 
mixing of colors, and their application by the brush — to say nothing of 
the necessary drying, which in the studio is by no means so rapid a 
process as in a London wash-house— demands minutes of sixty sec- 
onds, and hours of sixty minutes. 

As soon as we had laughed at the exhibitor, in our sleeves, but paid 
him in good carlini, which produced from John the single expression, 
** done by Jove," we hastened to a couple more churches, one of which 
contained a copy of a painting by Raphael, and the other a work by a 
Sicilian artist usually called Monrealese, from the town of his birth, 
both of merit, and then adjourned to the street, to settle a dispute 
which had arisen between the Englishman and my countryman, whom 
henceforward I shall call D-^ . The former was urging an imme- 
diate descent upon the " dried men," to which a certain practical turn 
of mind impelled him, in preference to the inspection of temples and 

works of arts, while D , like a provident man, was, from, it may be 

the same feelings, for reserving them to the last. *' When Greek meets 
Greek" we know what follows, generally ; but in this case, what fol- 
lowed was, that I tossed up th$ nearest approach to a copper that the 
Sicilian coinage allowed — heads entitling the " dried men" to priority^ 
tails settling their consequence. A shrill and impatient cry, cockwre — 
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eochiere, answered by a subito eeceUfma^ and an application of Solo- 
mon's rule, " spare the rod/' &c. to horse-flesh, sufficiently indicated 
that heads had it ; and af\er suffering our driver to go through the solemn 
farce of shaking the cushions, we re-entered, composed ourselves, and 
gave the order *' to the Cappuchin convent" where these individoali 
were " put up." 

Reader, have you ever seen a small scow lying at the dock when 
the steamboat arrives ? You have noticed its motion ? Well, just such 
a peculiar movement did we experience in going to the convent — op, 
down, now this side, now the other, crack, snap, bounce, jolt, slide ; 
there we went, we in turn talking to, pummeling, consoling each 
other, driver swearing, whipping, and taking snuff from a match-box, 
not any of which occupations prevented his ogling the pretty peasant 
girls, who tripped by in their scarlet bodices and glossy black hair, 
evidently tickled to death at our novel appearance. We reached the 
convent, and driving through an arched gateway, entered a long pas- 
sage, at the end of which was the door of entrance to the Catacombs. 
The only tenants of this alley were a mule laden with vegetables, and 
a curly-headed boy, who appeared to have had a misunderstanding, by 
the way in which they mutually kicked at each other, and two or Uiree 
priests dressed in their brown gowns, barefooted, and with their cowls 
thrown back. They were all fat, all eating, and all dirty ; but one had 
the most superb beard that I ever saw on any body short of an Ar- 
menian. It was snow-white, thick and glossy, and reached to his gir- 
dle. Doubtless it was his cherished vanity, so complacently did he 
pass his hand over it — certainly, it was a beard to excuse a great deal 
of pride. I entered into conversation with its owner, and found him a 
kindly disposed, and by no means for the place, ignorant man ; he in- 
quired of my country without disbelieving my answer, as many others 
had done, on the ground that I was not black, which goes for some- 
thing ; besides, he talked in a fatherly way, seemed complimented by 
our visit, and dispatched a boy for the key. 

Virgil certainly mistook when he said, " facilis descensus avemi," 
for the regions to which, under the guidance of our monk, we groped 
our way, were any thing but easy of approach ; unequal steps, stray 
bones and other refuse, cats mrawling, vile smells, all reminding one of 
certain scenes in the " Faery Queen." These wore a few of the ele- 
ments of our " facilis descensus," and brought us at length into a vast 
cellar, somewhat in the shape of a cross, and provided from floor to ceil- 
ing with shelves at intervals of a foot. On these shelves were ranged, 
in tiers one upon another, and stretching on either hand as far as the 
eye could penetrate the surrounding gloom, the embalmed bodies of 
those who had once been monks, as he who stood before us. There 
they lay, their dry and snuff-colored skulls grinning down from the 
shelves, and the black robe of serge covered with dust, or eaten by the 
moth, hanging loosely around their fleshless shanks and collapsed 
chests. At intervals of about twelve feet were also bodies similarly 
prepared, placed in an upright position, and these, as having held supe- 
rior office during life, were represented in death with some badg« of 
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their earthly distinction still in their hands ; while the skulls of those 
bodies which had proved failures, and which could not be preserved ia 
full, were ranged around on brackets in an order truly mathematical. 
Certainly the coup iT ml was striking, and our guide took snuff while 
we enjoyed it. At length, after a proper sacrifice of time to sentiment, 
he advanced and we followed. Then commenced a series of pretty 
little biographies, which I listened to at the time, but have since most 
culpably forgotten ; a sort of moral lecture, with dried specimens, which 
was interrupted from time to time by the scampering of a cat, which 
would leave its perch on a monk's breast, scared at our approach, or 
set up a melancholy yawl^ which was repeated with a sort of damp 
echo from the dark recesses around us, as we disturbed its repose. 

Leaving this silent charnel-house, we entered another apartment, 
similar in arrangement, but smaller than the first, appropriated to the 
bodies of females, who were either benefactresses of the Convent, or 
in some other way entitled to a grave within its walls. Glass cases 
were provided for the ladies — a luxury dispensed with by the males— 
within which they were placed in all the paraphernalia of holiday cos- 
tume. One there was who had been a princess in the island, young 
and beautiful, surpassingly so, if I believed the monk ; she had been 
swept away by a plague at the age of sixteen. There she stood, in 
full ball attire, her brown and withered face enclosed in a quilling of 
the finest lace ; her skeleton hands cased in white kid gloves ; her feet 
in white satin slippers, and an embroidered satin dress hanging round 
her shapeless figure like the mainsail of a wood sloop in a calm — and 
yet she had been beautiful. I thought of Lucian's dialogues, and the 
scene with *' the grave-digger," and took snufiT with the monk who was 
smiling at me. There was also an apartment for children, and one 
supplementary to No. 1, to which the bodies were removed from the 
laboratory, where they were embalmed ; but I think a sufiicient idea 
can be gathered of the Catacombs of Palermo from what I have 
already said, to dispense with further description. 

The process of preparing the mummies — for a species of mummy 
they cetainly are — I do not perfectly understand, though from our guide 
I gathered that it was somewhat as follows : — As soon as the corpse 
has remained a sufficient time above ground to prove that life is ex- 
tinct, it is removed to a room rendered nearly air-tight. It is then sus- 
pended over a dense smoke* of certain woodis and gums, renewed from 
time to time, and passes in this condition about three months. The 
flesh has by this time become dry and shrunken, and the odor has to a 
great extent left it. It is taken thence to another room, where it is 
straightened, examined, and any imperfection discovered, and if prac- 
ticable, remedied, or if satisfactory, is clothed in its robes, and exposed 
to the action of another fumigation, less penetrating, but drying and 
hardening ; -after a long continuance in which it is in condition to be 
shelved. 

The oldest monk there was, if I mistake not, upwards of five hun- 
dred years old, and so well was he preserved, that our white-bearded 
conductor rattled his tongue against the jaws as one shakes a bean in 
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its dried pod, with the simple eccolo ! and smiled, though sadly. After 
satisfying oiir curiosity, we spent some minutes in conversation with 
our attendant, and never did I put a piece of money into a man's hand 
so cheerfully as into his. He bid us addio, as we mounted our car- 
riage, and I was almost sad at parting with him — so sad that I was si- 
lent. If I was in this condition, however, by no means were my com- 
panions like me ; and it was entertaining enough to listen to their re- 
marks, a general comparison of notes ensuing among the rest of the 
party, on emerging into outer air. One was decidedly in favor of the 

men's department ; D , as an American, stood up for the ladies ; 

John Bull told us, in the confidence of his heart, that he had all along 
thought that " tongue dodge" was a humbug, parchment, or something 
of that sort, but now ho was convinced of his mistake, for while the 
monk was not looking, he had tried it with his penknife. Alas ! alas ! 
for our nature. 

Urged by the sight of a carlino, held artistically between the thumb 
and fore-finger, our driver was fairly standing up to his work, and blows 
'♦like wintry hail" descended on the doomed beasts. We fairly 
skipped over the road, our horses doing their best, and their merciless 
tormentor still exacting more, and intimating that he was in earnest, 
not more by his whip, full six inches shorter in the lash than when we 
started, than by a certain short rabid shriek which from time to time 
escaped him, and distinctly told all listeners that the perpetrator was 
wide awake. Under such auspices we made great time, and arrived at 
our hotel in capital humor, to hear that we had fifteen minutes to dress 
before dinner, and would probably meet some agreeable company at 
that meal — a duplicate greeting, of course more pleasant when served 
by a landlord than a sheriff's officer. We accordingly paid coachey, 
who bowed till I thought he would break in two pieces, then mounted 
his box, gave utterance to the fatal " -E-u-^-A," and when I last saw 
him, was applying the lash vigorously, getting headway on, preparatory 
to a turn round the comer. 

The dinner at which we met again was a meal whose very smell 
would have crazed a Grahamite, and spoke volumes for either the nat- 
ural productions of the island or the ingenuity of the cook, producing 
causes that are often confounded abroad by the young traveler, who 
knows *' all is not gold that glitters," but has not yet learnt that all is 
not pheasant that has the head, legs, wings, and tail of that bird, nor 
doth all " divide the hoof" that is paid for as beef. It realized our an- 
ticipations, as well by what surrounded as what was upon tho board. 
Our Germans of the breakfast were clustered in a group at one end, 
but with the added sobriety of dress-coats and a fast since morning ; 
next to them (for remember that the table d'hote systiftnl prevailed at 
the " Trinacria") came some Italians, who, being at home, appeared to 
deem that a suflicient apology for not making themselves so, and were 
polite and well bred ; then some Englishmen, and finally one of my 
countrymen and his wife. Thanks to their conversation and reminis- 
cences of home, the eating hour passed rapidly and agreeably away. 
The decanters were refilled, the ladies (there was but one, but nom w^im' 
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porta quello,) retired ; cigars began to glow between lips as well beard- 
less as moustached, and our Anglo-Saxon party settled down to hob-- 
nohhing^ and a discussion of tbe Italian opera. 

The styles of Bellini, Rosini, Donizetti, and Verdi, the new com- 
posers, whose productions were at that time creating quite a sensation 
throughout Italy, had all their peculiar champions, and snatches from 
the works of each one were sung from memory. Anecdotes of the 
composers were told, and a range of conrersation introduced, which 
brought out the information, the wit, the memory, of each one. Honest, 
good-natured merriment, was at its height, when our host interrupted 
us by the information that a prima donna of considerable reputation was 
that evening to perform at U teatro Cecilia^ and should by all means be 
heard. We, of course, jumped at the proposal en masse, and calling 
our vaht de place — for these gentlemen are as indispensable to the 
proper seeing of a town, as currant-jelly to the proper eating of a shoul- 
der of South Down — made all speed towards the opera-house. To ob- 
tain a box was out of the question ; so we modestly took seats in the 
pit — a very different place though from the shilling Hades of the 
fiowery or Walnut street, — and, until the curtain rose, amused ourselves 
by gazing at the occupants of what we were unable to procure, prior- 
ity being of course given to what someone has ungallantly styled "the 
softer sex." The ladies of Palermo have, I doubt not, had their Frau- 
enlob, or if they have not, it must have been for the reason that the 
rose finds no painter ; and while I admit that the women of the lower 
classes, not only here but throughout the island, are, on the whole, not 
very handsome, with, however, some notable exceptions ; still, to me, 
the expression of some dozen faces in the opera-house that night, 
would atone for a nation of frights. Vent, Vidi — the crash of some 
hundred instruments in the opening overture of ^* la Somnambula," was 
all that prevents my writing viciusfuu Throughout the house all was 
in a moment silent, till the appearance of the star drowned even the 
music with applause. She was a fine, a very fine singer, a good ac- 
tress, and a pretty woman, and went through her part with much eflocl, 
though she scarcely merited the rank of a first rate prima. I saw her 
again, on the following night, and liked her better, though the second 
time only in selections. 

With her final bow we made our exit, and then discovered, for the 
first time, on leaving the door, that our valet was nowhere to be found. 
We called till we were hoarse, shouting every name that we thought a 
Palermitan father could decently give his son, but all in vain. We ac- 
cordingly had nothing for it but to lock arms, bear in mind the old 
truism, " vacuus viator," &c., light a cigar, and follow our noses. 
The mere sensation of being lost in a strange town, more especially if 
it happens to have a reputation none the best, and streets none the 
widest or best lighted, is a disagreeable one at first, but it becomes from 
frequency the very opposite. I had lost my way in Marseilles in the 
day time ; in Genoa at night, in a snow-storm ; in Rome at least twice 
a day during the first week ; at Leghorn the first morning, and at Na^ 
pies the first afiteniooii ; to that losing any thing but property or teputap 
vobzi. 15 
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lion at thii lata period, had all the fascination of an old habit, with the 
additional zest of being enjoyed in company. 

How long we had wandered I can by no means accurately state, 
perhaps two hours and a half, to be within bounds, when a halt was 
called. As a wanderer in the pathless forest, with the first snow-flake 
spitting in his face, draws close to his bosom his only hope, the tinder- 
box ; so our first impulse was to gather together, into one case, the few 
cigars that still remained to us. A light flashed across our path as we 
were thus engaged, and when our eyes saw through the glare, we per- 
ceifed that we stood upon the very brink of a — small eaf6. To enter, 
to demand coflfee, and our way home, was the work of a moment : not 
■o speedy was the satisfaction of our demands. CkyflTee there was, but 
no sugar ; the way doubtless existed, but no one knew it, or, as one of 
the party after rescue maliciously observed, no one knew how to ask 
it in the vernacular — but that's slander ; so out we went again, and 
tramped on as before. All things terrestrial, of which I consider walk- 
ing the streets at night most decidedly one, have an end, saith the phi- 
losopher ; so had we, and my end was to find the feather bed of No. 6 
positively delicious, just as a small mantle clock struck the second of 
the small hours. 



SONG. 



BIT TO MUSIC. 



I LONG for thee ! I long for thee ! 

From morning until night 
I pine to meet thy mmny glance, 

As a |irisoner pines for light 
All night, till mom, I dream of thee, 

In strange, enchanting dreams, 
Which glow as bright, and fade as fast 

As morning's rosy beams. 

II. 

I SIGH for thee ! I sigh for thee ! 

Amid the joyous throng, 
Where mirth and music join their hands 

And lightly dance along. 
No mirth is glad, no song is sweet, 

No form is fair to me ; 
For oh ! my thoughts are far away — 

I sigh, I sigh fo*- thee. 



in. 

I WBBP for thee ! I weep for thee ! 

At twilight's dewy hour, 
When thought keeps holy Sabbath, in 

Her lone and stilly bower. 
A sadness stealeth o'er my soul. 

Like a soil and viewless spell. 
That moveth me to bitter tears 

I strive in vain to quelL 

IV. 

Oh, tedious time ! Oh, weary heait! 

The hounn are days, the days are years ; 
Each moment seems a long, long life 

Of thanks, and hopes, and fean. 
Oh, blest the time which bringa again 

The loved and absent back to me! 
TUl then, adieu I adieu ! till then 

I LONG, I stoB, I WISP fi» thee ! 
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DANIEL BOONE. 

(Concluded.) 

Wfi left Colonel Boone pursuing his favorite pastime in the 
woods of Kentucky. But he longed to be with his family, and de- 
termined that they too should have a home in this Eden. Having 
chosen a spot for their settlement, on the banks of the Kentucky 
river, he and his brother turned their faces homeward, and afler an 
absence of nearly two years, reached North Carolina. After a brief 
period, with 6ye families besides his own, Boone set out a second 
time for Kentucky. The party was soon joined by another, con- 
sisting of forty men. They traveled on in high spirits, but, alas ! a 
sad fate awaited this happy band. On the tenth of October, while 
passing through a narrow gap of the AUeganies, the shrill war-cry of 
the savage suddenly burst upon their ears. The work of destruction 
commenced. Six of the whites were slain, among whom was the 
oldest son of Daniel Boone. The party was now dispirited, and when 
the last sad office for the dead had been performed, they retraced their 
steps to the nearest settlement, which was forty miles back, on Clinch 
river. Boone remained here with his family eight months, and then 
accepted an appointment from Governor Dunmore, of Virginia, to con- 
duct a party of surveyors into the country which he had discovered. 
The duties of this mission were performed with such unexpected suc- 
cess and safety, that His Excellency was induced to repose still more 
confidence in our pioneer, and therefore appointed him, with the rank of 
Captain, to take command of the gsrrisons. These garrisons had been 
raised to protect the Virginia frontiers from the incursions of the Shaw- 
nees, whom, it will be remembered, the wanton butchery of the friendly 
chief Logan, by Colonel Cresop, had driven into a bloody war. Thus, 
in spite of himself, the fame of " the man of the woods" was beginning 
to spread abroad, and we soon find him acting in a more dignified ca- 
pacity. At the solicitation of a company of North Carolina gentle- 
men, of whom Colonel Richard Henderson was the principal man, 
Boone attended an Indian council, at Watauga, and purchased from the 
Cherokees a tract of land, lying on the south side of the Kentucky 
river. Having furnished him with an armed band of brave and prudent 
men, and having given him discretionary powers, the company next 
solicited him to make a road to the Kentucky river. While perform- 
ing this laborious task, four of his best men fell victims to savage 
cruelty, and five were wounded. No sooner bad he reached the des- 
tined point, than he commenced a fort. While this was being con- 
structed, he was attacked several times by the Indians, but only one of 
his men was killed. In honor to the great and fearless pioneer, the 
party called this first settlement in the western wilderness Boones- 
borough. 

Boone returned, as soon as his business would permit, to Clinch 
river, and removed bii family to this place. His heart's desire was 
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now attained — he had a home in Kentucky. " My wife and daughter," 
he tells us with pride and exultation, " were the first white women that 
ever stood on the banks of the Kentucky river." The teUlerB were 
soon gladdened by the arrival of Colonel Calaway and family, from 
North Carolina. It was now spring, and the men were busily engaged 
in clearing land and planting corn. Colonel Calaway's two daughters 
and Boone's were accustomed to walk out around the fort and gather 
flowers to adorn their humble homes. One pleasant afternoon in 
July, while rambling through the woods, they were tempted, by the 
beautiful flowers, to wander away farther than usual. They were spied 
by a party of Indians, suddenly made captive and hurried away. 
Night came, but the young ladies did not return — ^perhaps they were 
lost ! — they might be prisoners ! The alarm was given and Boone, 
with eight chosen men — of whom Col. Calaway was one — ^instantly 
set out in pursuit. The savages had adopted every precaution to pre- 
vent the whites from tracking them. But the girls, no less canning 
than their captors, had the presence of mind to drop (not ^ scarfs, laces, 
and furbelows," — trappings of modem date, but) shreds of their hand- 
kerchiefs and pieces of their garments by the way. This enabled 
the pursuers to find and keep the trail. At the close of the second 
day, on reaching a slight eminence, our hero sees in the dim dis- 
tance the Indian camp-fire. The plan for rescuing the girls is left 
entirely to Boone's judgment. Ho selects Colonel Calaway from 
the party, to accompany him, and stations one other at a favor- 
able position for giving the signal. The remaining six he conceals 
under the brow of a neighboring hill. With noiseless tread and in 
breathless silence the two anxious parents approach the camp. About 
twenty Indians are seen sleeping. But where are their children 7 On 
creeping a little further through the bushes they espy another camp, 
and in it their daughters " sleeping in each other's arms." Two able- 
bodied warriors guard them, — one apparently asleep. Calaway is to 
shoot him if he awakes, while Boone seizes and strangles tho other. 
But most unfortunately, our hero had for once made a miscalculation. 
The guards were both wide awake ; and as he approached they suddenly 
sprang forth, and the keen savage war-hoop echoed and rang throa^ 
the forest. Boone and Calaway were instantly seized and their hands 
tied behind them. An Indian council was immediately called by the 
blowing of a horn, and it was resolved that the prisoners should suffer the 
penalty of death. But as to the manner in which this was to be in- 
flicted, the Indians disagreed. Some were for burning them at the 
stake. Some for blind-folding and shooting them ofif the block. Others 
thought they should be made to run the gauntlet ; while others still 
proposed hanging them, and were even stripping bark oflT the troes, and 
making ropes with which to consummate their hellish intentions. But 
such a death was thought too ignominious for the daring fathers of bean- 
tiful maidens. It was therefore unanimously agreed that they should 
be tomahawked. In pursuance of their plan the Indians now lash 
the helpless prisoners to trees. Two "big warriors" with 
hawks in hand are stationed before them, wli^e the rsal m 
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their war-songs and dancing, as is their custom. At length, the crit- 
ical time arrif ea — the signal for execution is given, the tomahawks are 
playing about their heads, and death seems at last to have arrived. At 
this instant the crack of rifles rings through the forest. The two war- 
riors fall dead. Another and yet another rifle is discharged, and as 
many more Indians fall, while the remainder are put to flight. The 
cords are loosed from Boone and Calaway — the young ladies are res- 
cued and soon in their fathers' arms. At the expiration of another 
forty-eight hours we find the happy company around their own pleasant 
fire-side at Boonesborough. 

The Indians now seeing houses built and the forests cleared, sus- 
pected that the whites intended to drive them away, and became more 
Tiolent in their animosities than ever, A series of conflicts more or 
less bloody ensued, and in the spring of 1777 a party of one hundred 
savages attacked Boonesborough. Though repulsed on their first as- 
sault with considerable loss, they retired only to reinforce their num- 
bers and make a more determined attack. A constant fire was kept up 
for forty-eight hours ; but finding all their eflforts fruitless, they sud- 
denly raised a yell and departed, having sufifered severely. In the fort, 
but one man was slain and two wounded. 

It was shortly after this that an incident in Boone's history occurred 
which has been deemed worthy of a distinguished memorial. Having 
gone with a party to the Bluelicks, (a spot nearly opposite the present 
site of Cincinnati, and now frequented by the burghers of that city as 
a fashionable watering place,) in order to replenish the supply of salt at 
the fort, he strayed alone into the woods with his rifle, and suddenly 
encountered two Indian warriors armed with muskets. Retreat being 
impossible, the keen hunter sprang behind a large tree. As the In- 
dians approached he exposed himself on the side of the tree, and 
one of them fired at him, but he dodged the ball. The other was in- 
duced to discharge his musket in the same way and with as little ef- 
fect. Our hero then stepping from behind the tree shot one of them 
down in the act of reloading ; but seeing the other almost ready to 
fire, he drew his hunting-knife, sprang forward, and with his left hand 
warding oflf the blow of the tomahawk, with his right he plunged the 
blade into the heart of his infuriated foe. The two Indians lay dead at 
his feet. No one who visits Washington City, fails to notice over the 
southern door of the rotunda of the Capitol the memorial of this daring 
deed. 

Our hero, however, was not so successful in all his encounters. A 
day of captivity^ was at hand. Early the next year, while out on a 
hunting excursion, he was seized by a party of Frenchmen and Indians, 
and with him a number of his men. They were carried first to Old 
Chilicothe — an Indian town situated on the Little Miami — and thence 
to Detroit ; where they were kindly received by Gov. Hamilton, the 
British commander at that post. All the prisoners were released for a 
small sum except Boone, but for him the Indians would receive no 
ransom, whether it was that they had become attached to him or that 
they feared him as too dangeronsaaeneiiijr. The party who hid ehufe 
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of him soon commenced their march back to Old Chilicothe. In the 
suburbs of the village they halted, showed the head of their prisoner, 
painted his face with their war-paint, and placed in his hand a long 
white staff ornamented with the tails of wild animals. 

In this half-savage attire he was led into the village and conducted 
to a dirty hut, where sat a squaw bewailing the death of her son, a 
young brave of the tribe. According to a custom of the nation, it was 
her province to decide the fate of the captive. She was propitious — 
adopted him as her son, and his life was saved. Having now by Indian 
custom become one of the tribe, he exerted himself, from motives 
of policy, to secure their respect and confidence. He soon rose to 
a seat in their council, and as they were assembled one morning he 
heard with surprise a plan proposed for a general attack on Boones- 
borough. Determined now to escape at all hazards, though enter- 
ing with apparent zeal into their preparations, he was, in a few days, 
with a large party of warriors, in full march for his devoted home. 
In vain did he watch for an opportunity to effect his purpose, till one 
morning a deer dashed across their path, and our hunter, true to 
his nature, gave chase. He was soon out of sight of his savage 
companions, and by forced marches reached Boonesborough soon 
enough to put the fort in readiness for the intended attack. The In- 
dians, after delaying a few days for reinforcements, appeared in front 
of the fort, under the command of twelve renegade Frenchmen, of 
whom Duquesne was the principal. They demanded of Boone, in the 
name of His Britanic Majesty, to surrender the station ; and their 
summons was backed by a formidable array of five hundred chosen 
warriors. To his comrades Boone said, '* death is better than cap- 
tivity ;" and to the enemy he firmly replied, " we shall defend our 
fort while a man of us lives. We laugh at your preparations : we are 
ready for you, and thank you for the time you have given us. Try 
your shoulders upon our gates as soon as you please — ^they will hardly 
give you admittance." Having failed to terrify, the enemy attempted 
to deceive the garrison. An Indian chief advanced under a flag of 
truce, declaring that since it was impossible to make them prisoners, as 
Governor Hamilton had ordered, they were willing to make a treaty for 
peace, if nine of Boone's men would come out for this purpose. To 
this Boone agreed, on condition that the conference should be held 
within rifle shot of the fort. He suspected some treachery ; so hav- 
ing selected eight men, distinguished for their strength and activity, 
and having instructed those who remained to fire upon the foe 
if necessary, he sallied forth to meet the thirty Indian chiefs. AAer a 
friendly interview, the terms of the treaty were agreed upon, papers 
drawn up, signed, and delivered. " And now," said the chiefs, *' it is 
customary with us, on all such occasions, for two Indians to shake 
the hands of each white man that signs the treaty, as a token of tho 
warmest friendship." 

The shaking of hands commenced, but the gripe of friendship proved 
a grapple to make them prisoners, and a swarm of savages rushed upon 
them. Some of the assailants were shot by men in die iort^--otheni 
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were thrown off, and amid the confasion produced by random firing 
and savage yells, our little party of nine rushed through the crowd and 
succeed^ in gaining the fort. Boone was slightly wounded. 

A brisk fire commenced on both sides, and was kept up nine days. 
The Indians, now despairing of success in open warfare, with die 
advice of Duquesne, set themselves about digging a trench, in or- 
der to turn the current of the river, let water into the fort, and 
thus drive out the occupants. Boone, soon apprized of their move- 
ments by the discoloration of the water, cut a counter trench to 
interrupt their design. At length, on the thirteenth day, sick of a game 
00 unprofitable, they suddenly disappeared. We are told that the In- 
dians lost two hundred, among whom were thirty-seven chief warriors ; 
while the whites had only two men killed and four wounded. One can 
judge with what perseverance the Indians prosecuted this siege, when 
told that the whites gathered one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
weight of bullets that had been shot at them. 

During Boone^s confinement at Old Chilicothe, his wife, having given 
up all hope of ever seeing him again, returned to her friends in North 
Carolina. He followed her thither, and moved a second time to Ken- 
tucky, a younger brother accompanying him. Soon after their arrival, 
(Oct. 1780,) as they were returning from a scouting expedition, they 
were fired upon by a party of Indians. Boone's brother fell dead by 
his side. He shot the foremost Indian, then seizing his brother^ 
rifie, leveled another and ran. His only chance of escape was to dis- 
tance them. They trailed him with a dog three miles. Meanwhile, 
he reloaded his rifie and availed himself of an opportunity to shoot the 
dog. Thus he made good his escape and reached Boonesborough in 
safety. The history of the savages for the next six months is a tale 
of stratagems, burnings, captures, and murders, all of which we omit, 
and come to speak of the attack made upon Bryant's station, a strong 
hold near Lexington, by ^ve hundred Indians under the command of 
the villains Girty and McKee. When these wretches had matured 
their plans, the Indians were summoned to Girty's cabin, who spoke to 
them of their once beautiful hunting-grounds, filled with buffaloes and 
deer, the intrusion of his white brethren, the blood of the red man 
that had stained the earth, and the vengeance which they must have. 
He then gave them instructions as to their march and the mode of 
attack. His harangue was answered by yells from hundreds of sav- 
age mouths, and the dead march was begun, " Simon Girty with ruf- 
fled shirt and soldier-coat taking the lead." 

On the night of the fifteenth of August they commenced the attack. 
Boone was never caught napping — he was ready, and gave them a 
warm reception — so warm that they soon retreated with a heavy loss. 
The next morning Girty approached the fort near enough to be 
heard, mounted a stump, and with a fiag of truce in hand cried, " if 
you surrender promptly no blood shall be shed ; but if you will not, 
know then that our cannons and reinforcements are near at hand. 
We will battle down your pickets as we did at Riddle's and Mar- 
tin's atation ; every man of yon shall be slain." Here he was in- 
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terrupted by some one crying out from the fort, << shoot that rascal." 
'* I am under a flag of truce," replied Girty ; ** do you know who it is 
that speaks to you ?" Whereupon our hero answered, ** know you ? 
yes, we know you well. Know Simon Girty ? Yes ; he is the ren- 
egado cowardly villain who loves to murder women and children, es- 
pecially those of his own people ! Know Girty ? Yes ; his father must 
nave been a panther. I have a worthless dog that kills sheep ; instead 
of shooting him, I have named him Simon Girty. You expect cannons 
and reinforcements, do you ? Cowardly wretches like you, that make 
war upon women and children, would not dare to touch them off, if you 
had them. We expect reinforcements too, and a sufficient number to 
give a short account of the murderous crew that follows you. £ven if 
you could battle down our pickets, I, for one, hold your comrades in 
too much contempt to shoot a rifle at them. I would not waste powder 
and lead upon you. Should you ever enter our fort, I am ready for 
you. We have roasted a number of hickory switches, with which we 
mean to whip you and your naked cut-throats out of the country." 
Amid the shouts of the Indians and the jeers of the whites, Girty de- 
acended from the stump. After another fruitless attempt, the savages 
departed, leaving thirty of their number slain. 

Boone, with a force of one hundred and seventy-five men, under the 
command of Colonels Todd and Trigg, Majors Harland and Bulger, 
Captains Gordon and McBride, pursued and overtook them at a re- 
markable bend in Licking river. The savages at first fled precipitately. 
The pursuers crossed the river where the enemy rallied, formed in line 
and waited the attack. They joined battle. The contest continued 
only fifteen minutes. Boone was compelled to retreat with a loss of 
sixty men. He was the only oflicer surviving, and his second son 
was among the dead. They suflered severely during the flight. Some 
were killed as they entered the river, others as they swam, and others 
still as they ascended the opposite bank. Col. Logan, with a large 
force, reached the place of action, but too late. Had he arrived a little 
sooner, the defeat might have been a victory. Boone, in company 
with Gen. Clark, again commenced the pursuit. The Indians, ap- 
prized of the superior force of the whites by their runners, fled 
in confusion. The whites hurried through their towns, killed a num- 
ber of the enemy, took a few prisoners, destroyed their provisions, and 
swept the coimtry with , desolation. The Indians now gave up all 

hope of successfully contending against the colonists. 

• ••••• 

With the return of peace, Boone betook himself again to his darling 
passion. But a cloud came over his happiness. American enteprise 
pressed upon him, and he was defrauded of his lands by some trick of 
the law. Fired by stories of grizzly bears, buflfaloes, beavers, and 
otters that were to be found in Missouri, he resolved to remove thither. 
It was a matter of surprise to see this aged veteran, whose locks had 
grown white in his country's service, wending his way to a new coun- 
try. The ferryman, as he set him across the river at Cincinnati, asked 
hunwhy he was leaving the comforts of home for the wilderness T 
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*' Too much crowded, too much crowded/' said he ; " I want more elbow 
room." He reached Missouri and settled about fifty miles above St. 
Louis. Here was the " paradise for a hunter." The people lived in 
primitive simplicity. The country was then in possession of the 
French and Spanish. Boone's character for integrity and courage was 
soon known. He received a grant of two thousand acres from the 
Spanish authorities, and was appointed commandant over the dis- 
trict of St. Charles, which office he held until Missouri was purchased 
by our government. He complained of being again crowded, but was 
too old to move, nor was there any place to go to. He continued 
to be a hunter and trapper till the very day of his death. Ho died 
without a struggle, with no disease but old age, in his eighty-eighth 
year, full of sylvan honor and renown. It is related that be was found 
dead in the woods, with his wife in his arms. Such an end was 
equally appropriate and natural to the life of a man, whose adventurous 

name will live forever in the annals of border civilization. 

• ••••• 

Afler the lapse of nearly a quarter of a century since the hero of 
our sketch rested from his labors, the remains of both him and his wife 
were brought back to his own beloved Kentucky. On the thirteenth 
of September, 1845, myriads of human beings crowded upon the beau- 
tiful eminence, from which about seventy years before he had looked in 
upon the promised land. The thundering tread of buffaloes no longer 
resounded at its base, but the busy hum of industry had filled the 
silence. No longer over a boundless prairie 

" The wikl gra80 waved in long and lofty billows, 
Toning white fiowen like foam on many a crest:" 

but works of art and taste, the homes of enlightened men, beautified 
the great plain below. Still was there an atmosphere of solitude about 
the spot selected for the final resting-place of the great pioneer. Na- 
ture had here been allowed to retain her own charms, and the spirit of 
the departed hero could easily be imagined to be hovering over so 
lovely a place. And as we can believe that the tastes and desires of 
men are exalted when freed from the contaminations of a sensual 
world, would not his pure soul rejoice in the prospect of human happi- 
ness, now visible there, more than his earthly hopes had brightened at 
the same scene when it was but a hunter's paradise ? There was the 
harvest of the seed he had sown and nourished at the expense of his 
blood and the loss of those most dear to him. The solemn crowd who 
were present at his second interment, were only his children, for he 
had provided for them this home of theirs. His wife was with him. 
It was indeed fit that the devoted, courageous, enduring wife of his 
bosom should sleep at his side. The dead march sounded. The long 
train moved on. In front with its military escort was borne the hearse 
that conUined the dust of the noble dead, drawn by four white 
horses. Flowers and evergreens, fit emblems of one who loved them 
Well, were scattered profusely over it. Men, renowned for bravery, for 
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eloquence, for station, and for character, walked as pall-bearers to the 
illustrious departed. The Sabbath Schools poured the bright faces of 
childhood along the crowded paths. Women, in the charms of dignity 
and loveliness, were also there. The orator arose. The virtues oif 
the illustrious dead were unfolded, dwelt upon, and extolled. Prayers 
and praises went up to heaven for the gift of great and good men, who 
bad honored and blessed their race. The coffin was lowered, and 
thousands of his posterity united in casting the tokens of their last 
farewell upon all that remained of Daniel Boone — " earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust." He has returned — home. 

So Napoleon returned to France ; but it was the warrior returning 
to the toy of his vain ambition. Boone returned to the land he had 
discovered, defended, and almost created. Napoleon came back to 
those whom he had deprived of fathers, brothers, and children, amid 
the silent curses of factions and the enthusiasm of national vanity. 
Boone came amid the tearful gratitude of thousands, with one ac- 
cord invoking benisons on his name and memory. Napoleon came 
dead, where he could not have been received living. Boone was a 
voluntary wanderer, brought home under his pall by those who would 
gladly have welcomed him living with festal wreaths and shouts of joy. 



FORMS AND I'X)RMALISM. 

<* Above the reach of time or storm, 

Playmate of the bleaeed ones up yonder, 
She amid the flowers of light doth wander. 
Godlike *mid the Gods, undying Form." 

Schiller, translated by Dwigbt. 

The Spiritual, in this world, is inseparably bound up in the Material. 
Mind is encased in matter. Every thing that aflfects the case, affects 
likewise what it contains. If the body is gratified, so is the mind. If 
the body suffers, the mind suffers too. If the body is diseased, and 
battered, and broken down, the mind also becomes shattered, its energy 
and vitality destroyed. It must go where the body goes — stay where 
the body stays — come in contact with whatever surrounds the body. 
The soul has not the power to abstract itself from the matter in which 
it is enveloped. It cannot be everywhere, and see and hear every 
thing, as spirit, unfettered spirit, must and does. Even if at times it 
is able to transport itself away from the flesh, and commune with 
things invisible, it is soon called back by corporeal desires and feel- 
ings, and forced to attend to the actual and present. Thus mind and 
body have an absolute and unconditional union — a union which can 
never be dissolved so long as life continues. 

Mind is not only shut up in matter, but each individual mind has its 
own prison-house, in which it is closely confined. Each stands tlom 
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•nd isolated, and would remain in solitary confinement for life, if it 
could not communicate with other minds by means of outward signs. 
There can be in this world no such thing as intercourse of spirit with 
ipiriL The mind is entirely dependent for the power to make known 
its thoDghts, choices, volitions, upon the material creation around it. 
Of itself it is utterly helpless. If it has an idea which it would share 
with others, it must endeavor to indicate this idea by embodying it in 
lome physical and personal act, or look abroad over the natural world 
to find some form which will express it. Hence the forms of the ma- 
terial creation, and the forms of outward and personal action, become 
the necessary expressions of thought. The mind must employ these 
or none. Spiritual signs have no existence. Matter must furnish all 
symbols. The world of inward thought has a necessary connection 
with the world of outward form. In the one is found the essence, in 
the other the sign. The one produces ideas, the dictates of that invis- 
ible power, the soul ; the other affords the means by which these ideas 
are brought out into the actual and visible world, are made known to 
ill minds, and stand imperishable for all future generations. 

Yet, though man is compelled to resort to the external world for 
forms under which to express his ideas, it will be found that nature has 
furnished a far better supply of these than might at first view be con- 
jectured. Man is not obliged to look out among a chaos of forms-^- 
mere arbitrary creations of matter — and pick out one by which, with 
much trouble, and twisting, and turning, he may, perhaps, be able to 
communicate a thought. If it were so, the Anti- Formalist would indeed 
be right — the more we spiritualized the better, and we could not do too 
much in trying to make the mind independent of the body. But it is 
not so. Every thing in the outward world is adapted to express some 
particular idea. Man has only from a multitude of signs to select the 
one he requires. That thus matter and mind have a real and definite 
connection, and were created with express reference to each other, is 
no new or visionary notion. It has been the impression of the great- 
est intellects, and is supported by strono evidence. ** Metaphors,'' says 
Richter, " are proofs of the fundamental unity of the intellectual and 
material worlds." These figurative expressions of abstract truths are 
not arbitrary, but are founded upon some real resemblance between the 
thing that signifies and the idea that is signified. What can be the na- 
ture of this resemblance between an abstract truth and an external type, 
we cannot tell ; but that it exists, we know. For example, we can con- 
ceive of no connection between spirit and a blast of wind, expression 
and a squeezing out, comprehension and a taking hold of; yet there 
must be a real connection, for all the terms expressing the conceptions 
and operations of the mind are, in like manner, derived from external 
objects and physical acts. These forms of expression, too, are not 
conventional, hit upon by caprice or accident, and adopted by mutual 
consent, but are found iu all languages, are common to all tribes and 
peoples upon the earth, as though the result of some great and general 
law governing both mind and matter. If a new metaphor, a new idea 
onder a new figure, be presented to our minds, we understand it at 
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once ; it does not appear forced and strained, but the natural and ap- 
propriate symbol of the thought expressed. This form must have 
been originally fitted to convey the idea it imparts, since nothing but 
such an adaptation could lead us to choose it in preference to others. 
All this shows conclusivcly^at matter and mind are adapt^ to each 
other — thfi^t, in the language oTRichier, " they are fundamentaTIy one," 
and though apparently so different, are yet subject to one genersf law, 
and work together to produce the same results. Under this view, the 
present life and the present world are far better than many would have 
us believe. It is not a life, nor a world, where all is imperfect — where 
the flesh contends against the spirit, and the mind is clogged and fet- 
tered by all that is vile and earthy. The spiritual and material ele- 
ments arc not antagonists, ever clashing and warring against one 
another, each asserting its own supremacy ; but they together combine, 
together act, to form and perfect the being Man. 

Man, then, is surrounded by a vast creation of forms. Placed in the 
midst of a world of symbols, he is compelled to think and to express. Of 
these signs nature has afforded a vast supply, and it is in the power of 
man, by new and natural combinations, to multiply them to an infinite 
extent. Hence the world of outward expression is as unlimited as 
the world of thought, and no idea ever crossed any intellect which it is 
impossible to convey in a distinct and visible form. But though thus 
bountifully provided with types and signs, man has still something lefl 
for him to do. He must know how to apply them. From a multitude 
of forms he must be able to select the best and most appropriate. This 
choice of expression requires great mental activity, and strong imagi- 
nation. The ideas of most intellects are vague and indistinct ; con- 
nected with no definite symbol, they make little impression, soon pass 
away, and are forgotten. Not so with those of strong and imaginative 
minds. A thought presents itself before them. They look abroad into 
the outward world, and discern at once what form is most appropriate for 
the expression of that thought. a\fter the form is once fixed upon, the 
mind has something defmite to start from — a point from which to look 
at the idea in all its relations, turn it over and over, observe it in every 
possible light, and yet always be able to trace its way back to the place 
from which it set out. If in this process some new bearing, some new 
application be discovered, this can be indicated by its proper sign and 
embodied in the original expression. Thus it is that great ideas are by 
great minds brought out into the actual world, are made to assume a fonn 
which will force the mass of men to see and feel them, and act by them. 
When wo read any production of genius, or look upon any work of art, 
it seems to us not an utter stranger, but as though there was something 
about it with which we had long been acquainted — as though the ideas 
it embodies had long been before the mind, flitting about like shadows 
in the dim twilight of undefined thought, and had now first assomod 
their veritable and natural shapes in the clear light of open day. 

It is evident, from what has now been said, that if we would conrey 
an abstract truth, we must do it by means of some form, and of all the 
forms of nature and of human action, some are better fitted than othen for 
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its expression. These it must be our endeavor to choose. We must 
select the best we can. It is, indeed, a work of no small difficulty, 
and constitutes one of the highest exercises of the mind. But because 
attended with trouble it is none the less important. A man has no 
right, in communicating some far-reaching and soul-concerning truth, 
to take up with an inadequate expression, to use the wrong sign, merely 
because it is most convenient, or ready at hand. It is his duty and 
bis interest to try for the best. Since, then, their selection is such a 
difficult matter, when distinct and appropriate symbols have once been 
determined upon, they ought to bo perpetuated. And even if those 
employed are not the best possible, they acquire, by long-continued 
use, a peculiar appropriateness and significance. That this is true not 
only of representative action, but also of verbal statements, will appear 
from a brief consideration of the nature of language. 

Language may be generally defined to be a collection of sounds, 
which indicate external objects and physical acts. It is often, perhaps, 
conventional and arbitrary, for we cannot always see any connection be- 
tween a natural object and the name given it. Yet though we cannot 
trace it, the fundamental unity of matter and mind creates a probabil- 
ity that such a connection does really exist. Names of abstract 
ideas are merely signs of signs ; not they themselves, but the forms 
which they suggest, communicate thought. A regular and systematic 
collection of such words in a sentence, is nothing more than a con- 
trivance for bringing before the mind, in rapid succession, a variety of 
forms. Hence, even if the words are conventional, mere arbitrary and 
accidental inventions, the things and acts which they signify, stand in 
the same natural relation to human thought, as though these words did 
not exist. When language is used with reference to sensible objects, 
the sounds uttered suggest at once whatever they are associated with, 
and the designed impression is immediately conveyed. But when em- 
ployed for the expression of abstract truth, the mind goes through two 
operations. One of these is the passing f^rom the sound uttered, to the 
natural object or action of which that sound is the name. The other 
is a following out the connection of that object or action with the ab- 
stract idea which it symbolizes. The former of these may be arbitrary. 
We can conceive it possible to associate an external type with a 
thousand different names, each of which would equally subserve the 
design. Not so with the other. It is founded on a natural connection 
between a representative form and an inward thought ; and usage, there- 
fore, cannot regulate or change it. For example, the act of grasping 
might perhaps be as well indicated by some other word as by compre- 
hension. Yet when this has once been established by usage, it be- 
comes the natural expression of the mental state, to which the act of 
grasping is analogous. When such a word is originally employed to 
express an abstract truth, it points first to the type, and then presents 
the idea. But aflqr long-continued use, it suggests at once the thought, 
without leading the mind to the intermediate form. As with individual 
words, so with sentences and formulas. When spoken merely of ex- 
ternal objects, they dart upon the mind a rapid sncceision of images. 
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Form ader form appears, until the group is completed. Almost in a 
moment of time, a picture is painted, and held up before the vision. 
But when employed to express abstract truths, the mind has not only 
to take in the meaning of this cluster of images as a whole, but also to 
trace the connection of this whole, this compound representative form, 
with a mental state or phenomenon. Long-continued use, however, 
brings us to associate the idea with the mere expression, a picture no 
longer intervenes, but the thought at once flashes upon the mind, clear, 
distinct, perfect. If, then, certain forms of expression have been found 
adequate to convey abstract truths, let them be continued ; by long and 
constant use they will become familiar terms, household phrases, ever 
bringing before the mind, clearly and vividly, those great ideas which 
must guide and govern us while we live upon the earth. We should, 
therefore, carefully guard the perpetuity of forms^ — forms of represen- 
tative action and forms of verbal statement — so shall we cause art, 
habit, nature, to combine in giving permanence of expression to thought, 
and almost bring spirit into union with spirit. 

There has been in the world much partial philosophy. It generally 
arises from too exclusive attention to one thing. Long and careful 
consideration magnifies any subject. New parts continually appear, 
details multiply, the whole subject grows upon the mind, until, perhaps, 
it nearly fills the intellectual vision, and ^1 else dwindles into insignifi- 
cance. Hence arise many one-sided systems. Men and things are 
looked upon in a narrow and contracted view. The importance of 
some one particular is magnified until it overshadows and hides every 
thing beside. Some one element of human nature is fastened upon, all 
the rest overlooked, and that made supreme. This is what has been 
done by those who advocate and strive to practice an excessive spirit- 
ualism. They regard the mind as all that in this life is worth attend- 
ing to. The spirit, with them, is every thing — the body nothing. 
Matter is a mere clog upon mind, dragging it down to the dull forms of 
the material creation, and forbidding it the freedom of a spiritual exist- 
ence. The aspirations and emotions of the soul are hampered and fet- 
tered by the desires and passions of animal life. Thus, in their view, 
the body is a mere prison-house for the spirit. Mind and matter are 
antagonists ; the one striving to maintain the supremacy of all that is 
vile, earthy, and sensual, the other of all that is noble and spirituaL 
It becomes then man*s duty to free himself, as far as possible, from this 
yoke, to subdue animal appetites and passions, and abstract the mind 
from outward objects and dull matter. 

Such is the philosophy of spiritualism. To a certain degree, every 
one should believe and practice it. It affords an excellent rule of life and 
a wholesome restraint upon bodily desires. But when carried too far, it 
seeks to destroy the natural dependence of mind and body, and to bring 
them into an unnatural state of antagonism. It then becomes Anti- 
Formalism. Forcing the mind back upon itself, and endeavoring to 
make it evolve abstract truth from abstract truth, it dries and withers 
up all those faculties which enable the man to derive ideas from the ex- 
ternal world. The imagination it impaired ; the power of aitocimting 
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outward forms with inward thoughts is lost. Indeed, the Anti-Form- 
alist looks upon the symbol as distracting the mind from the idea. He 
thinks that the sign and the thing signified cannot subsist together. If 
the one is present, the other must be absent. To use forms, with him, 
is to be formal. He confounds Formalism with Formality. Thus he 
rejects all that appeals to the seascs ; he shuts his eyes to the signifi- 
cance of everything in the material creation. It is to him a collection 
of mere mechanical contrivances. The beautiful and appropriate in 
action he cannot see ; all that cultivates and refines the feelings he 
flings away. Divested of the power of imagination and of associating 
abstract ideas with sensible objects, his mind loses its elasticity ; it be- 
comes dull, prosy, and stationary. Seeking to quicken the spiritual 
life, he almost destroys what he before possessed. Striving to make 
the mind independent of the senses, he renders it inactive and torpid. 
The few ideas he has, become less distinct and vivid. Every thing loses 
its freshness. The whole man grows prim, stiff and angular. Ab- 
staining from forms, he is yet formal. Thus this spiritualizer defeats 
his own end. Following a false philosophy, he is led round and round 
in the same circle, but brought not a step in advance. 

It often happens that a form, after long use, becomes unmeaning. 
This may be owing to a variety of causes. Sometimes other expres- 
sions arise, which better convey the idea intended. In the progress of 
mind, there may be discovered a closer analogy of this abstract truth 
with some other material form, or, perhaps, it may become associated 
with, and suggested by, a shorter and more convenient expression. 
The original sign then loses its significance. The symbol no longer 
symbolizes. When it becomes useless, whether in this or any other way, 
it should be discontinued. To continue it longer, is to keep up form with- 
out spirit, to preserve an external type which does not typify. Thus in 
the natural course of things, many forms must pass away ; they lose 
their meaning, become burdensome, and are flung aside. But because 
its original expression has ceased to convey it, the idea must not be lef^ 
without a sign. If it is not thus brought before the minds of men, and 
forced upon their attention, it will lose its distinctness and vividness, 
and finally be disregarded or forgotten. All great truths, which should 
govern human life or conduct, must be imparted and revived by fre- 
quent and ever-recurring symbols, and constantly brought out into the 
actual and visible world. What if the forms of social intercourse 
should be universally disregarded ? How long would men continue to 
cherish kindly feelings towards each other ? How long would women 
be treated with tenderness and respect ? How long would distinctions 
of class or rank be preserved ? How long would individual rights be 
regarded ? How long, in a word, could society remain refined and cul- 
tivated ? Yet these forms are nothing more than signs of such feel- 
ings as respect, gallantry, deference, equality, — mere mental states and 
impressions. But when brought out in common life, forced upon us in 
our daily occupations, meeting us in every place, we are compelled, if 
not to feel their significance, at least to yield to their constraint. 

If then it is thus necessary, by meant of forms, to etimulate man to 
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feelings, which, from his close contact with others, are most likely to 
arise, and are most naturally cherished — how much more necessary is 
it, to use the same means, to excite in him right and proper feelings 
toward his Creator ! Intimate intercourse, immediate interests, every 
thing would seem to conspire in suggesting and reviving those ideas 
which should govern social life. On the contrary, there is nothing in 
his common occupations, in every day^s routine, to remind man of re- 
ligious truths, of his relations to his God. The things of this world 
are near and present ; the things of the world to come, distant and un- 
seen. Yet wo are still obliged to indicate social relations by external 
types — signs which shall force themselves upon the senses and make 
their meaning felt. Why is it not equally important to symbolize re- 
ligious truths, to represent them by forms, which shall appeal to the 
bodily organs, and through the animal, reach the spirit ? In all else we 
acknowledge the power of form. In material symbols and in ar- 
tistic combiiiations of material symbols are found the means of 
quickening and cultivating mind. We look to the appropriate aiid 
beautiful in nature for every thing that shall ennoble or refine. 
Even of many religious truths, all allow that the natural world aflbrds 
the best and highest ideas. Where can we read better lessons of the 
greatness and power of the Creator, than in the vastness and magnifi- 
cence of his creations ? " The heavens declare the glory of the Lord, 
and the firmament showeth forth his haAdiwork.'' But if some of the 
Divine attributes can be impressed upon the mind by external types, 
why cannot all ? If some great religious ideas are expressed Ly the 
forms of nature, why are not all ? At least, if there are symbols for some 
eterual truths, let us make use of those we have. Let them be gathered 
in from the material creation ; let them be skillfully arranged in forms 
of artistic beauty, — forms that shall represent — forms that, through the 
senses, shall leave upon the mind strong and vivid impressions ; so shall 
the body be made to aid the soul, and the material be brought into real 
subjection to the spiritual. 

During the last century, the old forms of religious worship were 
thrown aside. It was a utilitarian age, and it could not see their util- 
ity ; it was a prosaic age, and it could not understand their significance ; 
it was an age of novelty, and it would have nothing old. In truth, 
it was one of those periods when the human mind seems as it were to 
turn back upon itself, to review its past progress, to doubt and pry into 
all its old beliefs, to reject old forms and usages, to unmake the world 
that it may build it up anew. But that period is past. The reaction 
has commenced. Recovering from the withering influence of doubt 
and unbelief, the spirit is taking new life. Men are turning from their 
recent scepticism, and begin to cherish more faith. They are fast fall- 
ing back into their former habits of belief, and resuming their former 
creeds. Old associations return, old forms and ceremonials are re- 
vived. ,Thus the people of France are resuming their old religious 
worship and ritual. In the Church of England, too, there is seen a 
similar movement. These and like indications have struck terror and 
alarm into the Anti-Formalists. Already are they organizing and pre- 
paring to wage unrelenting war upon forms. In some quarters, eveOt 
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the attack has begun. Sabbath after Sabbath, anathemas are hurled from 
the pulpit against them. Creeds, litanies, symbols, and ceremonials of 
every kind, are denounced as unspiritual. Those who use them are 
decried, as neglecting the inward life, and minding only external show. 
Every means is taken to destroy the few existing rites and symbols, 
and to prevent the revival of others. Yet, however great the efibrta of 
the Anti-Formalists, they must all be in vain. They are striving to 
oppose the advancing progress of the age, and sooner or later they will 
be swept along with it. All things are hastening on to the final con- 
summation, to the days of millennial glory, when all the elements of 
human nature shall combine in the expression of religious truths, and 
the material and spiritual worlds bo united in the worship of Jehovah. 
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TEAIVLATION FEOM KOBMIR. 

THE THREE AGES OF LOVE. 

On thy mother's bosom softly sleeping, 

Thou canst feel no grief to mar thy rest : 
And thy dream knows nought of wo or weeping, 
» For thy world is on thy mother's breast 

Thrice, thrice in this life to man 'tis given 
On Love's arms thus sweetly to repose ; 

Thnce in life to taste the joy of heaven, 
Bliss that from no earthly fountain flowK. 

With her blandest look sweet Nature meets him; 

See m joy the blooming infant dress'd! 
And the world with smiles of welcome greets him-* 

Love still holds him to his mother's breast 

When the heavens with threatening clouds are laden. 
And the youth for brighter paths doth pine, 

In the arms of some fair, gentle maiden* 
LovK a teeond time doth him entwine. 

But the Btonn-wind smites each tree and flower. 

And the proudest heart in death must lie : 
LovB, Death's angel, cheers man's dying honr» 
And in glory bean his soul on high. 
VOI.XI. 17 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A CAMPAIGN IN FLORIDA. 

(Concluded from pftfs 80.) 

Whilst active prepantions were making to carry the war into the 
heart of the eDemy's country, runners were sent to the principal chiefs 
and warriors, to proffer once more the olive-branch, and in case of its 
rejection, to threaten the most vigorous measures. In consequence of 
these messages, Micanope, the principal chief or king of the Seminoles, 
together with Cloud, Coa Hadjo, and other chiefs and braves, to the 
number of about twenty, with their families and slaves, surrendered 
themselves at Fort Mellon, and expressed their willingness to migrate 
to their new home west of the Mississippi. They were probably led 
to this step, by a knowledge of the vast preparations making for their 
capture, and a consciousness that their destiny could no longer be 
averted. Of a peaceful and quiet disposition by nature, Micano{>e had 
been forced into this war, contrary to his wishes, and against his better 
judgment ; but, like a brave man and true patriot, being involved in the 
struggle, he had kept the field as long as there was a glimmering ray of 
hope for success ; when resistance could at best but defer the evil day, 
and eventual capture or death was inevitable, he wisely resolved to throw 
himself into the hands of a foe whose generosity he well knew. 

This fallen chieftain, with his little band of faithful followers, as 
they wended their way in mournful silence, to lay at their conquerors' 
feet the last and dearest remnant of their former power an()f greatness — 
their personal liberty — presented a spectacle which excited, at once, 
admiration of the bravery and skill that had so long defended this 
priceless jewel against great odds, and pity for the misfortunes which 
had deprived them of it. Long and faithfully had they fought for their 
country ; freely had shed their blood in her defence ; now, for the last 
time, they tread her soil as freemen ; a moment more, and they are 
conquered slaves. Their approach to the camp was unheralded, and 
the first intimation of it was a white dag borne by Micanope, who, in 
person, led his. liule retinue. In addition to the warriors, he was fol- 
lowed by a motley train of squaws, negroes, and children, who seemed 
glad to escape from the horrors and frequent starvations of war, to 
share the well-known kindness of their foes. Among the female fol- 
lowers of the chief, were the two wives of Osceola, who was as fa- 
mous for his gallantry in love, as for his bravery in arms. 

Besides his own family and those of his followers, there were with 
him the families of several braves who were unwilling themselves to 
surrender, until they had tried once more the fortunes of the field. 
This game was frequently played duf^g the later campaigns of the 
war, and it was no uncommon sight to see a single warrior, often old 
snd crippled, with a useless rifle and empty powder*flask, present him- 
self before our lines with a white flag, and demand protection for him- 
self and convoy, consisting of the wives, children and negroes of kis 
whole band. So pressed were they by the troops, and so stnitenod Ar 
provisions^ that they were compelled to adopt this policy to SToid cap- 
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ture or atarvatioD. It is a sufficient commentary upon the character o^ 
the war, so far as the whites were concerned, that they were thus wil- 
ling to commit to their care these dearest of all pledges. 

While Micanope and his companions were at Fort Mellon, they were 
treated with perfect kindness, and allowed unrestrained liberty within 
the pickets, during the dajrtime. It was during this period, that news 
reached us of the death of Osceola at Charleston. I was standing 
near the chiefs, upon the wharf, when the intelligence was communi- 
cated to them, and felt curious to know what effect it would have upon 
them. On being informed of the fact, Micanope simply turned to 
Cloud and obsertred, " Assin-ya-ho-la is dead !" Whatever feelings 
may have been excited by this news, they exhibited none. Whethei: 
this was the result of Indian stoicism, or whether they really cared 
much about it, is questionable ; for Osceola was never regarded with 
a favorable eye by the legitimate chieftains, and was looked upon by 
aome of them as the principal author of their misfortunes. We have 
already seen that he was the first to take up arms. 

About Christmas, the main body of the army, under the immediate 
command of General Jessup, with a heavy train of stores and provi- 
sions, left the encampment, and commenced their slow and wearisome 
march towards Jupiter Inlet, on the Atlantic coast. Encumbered as 
they were by a heavy train of wagons and artillery, the troops made 
alow progress in their journey over hammock and swamp, and at the 
end of a week were not more than fifty miles distant. 

In a few days after the departure of the main body, our little battal- 
ion of infantry was ordered to proceed to the upper part of the St 
John's, and establish a post on the western bank of Lake Harney, 
ninety miles south of Fort Mellon. The battalion consisted of one 
hundred and seventy men, about one half of whom were veterans, 
inured to the service, the rest recruits. Our journey was to be per- 
formed in open boats of light draught, and we were encumbered with 
a large quantity of stores and provisions. On the first day we made 
about thirty miles, through a level and uninteresting country, and in 
the evening encamped in a grove by the river's side, after managing to 
lose our way in a large lagoon. While the men were busily engaged 
in securing the boat and preparing a place for the encampment, Lieu- 
tenant C. and myself, taking our muskets, passed up the shores of the 
lagoon in quest of ducks, with which, in the winter season, every lake 
and river in the Peninsula abounds. Having passed out of the ham- 
mock, and gained a small eminence beyond, we were suddenly sur- 
prised by the sight of a solitary horseman, rapidly approaching us. 
Whether he was a friend or foe, the dimness of twilight rendered un- 
certain. Throwing ourselves behind two palmetto trees, we waited 
the issue: in a few moments «nore the horseman was abreast of us, 
and in answer to a hurried challenge, replied, that he was Colonel Har- 
ney. He had left his men on the opposite bank of the river, and had 
crossed it in search of a fording. The meeting was equally unex- 
pected by both parties ; we supposing him to be fifty miles distant with 
the army, and he supposing us to be at Fort Mellon. Returning to 
line encampment, we apcnt the night beneath the bninchM of the OTt^ 
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banging trees, and early next morning pursned our onward course. 
The St. John's, as we proceeded, grew gradually narrower, and its 
banks became more barren and elevated. The hammocks which skirt 
the banks of the lower St. John's, here give place to pine barrens and 
prairies, dotted here and there with clumps of palmettoes. Occasion- 
ally, the banks assumed the shape of sandy bluffs of considerable emi- 
nence. 

As we passed between two of these bluffs, where the river contracts 
itself to about thirty yards in width, our guide, a young negro who 
had been with Osceola in some of his warmest fights, raised himself 
upon the prow of the boat, and pointing to a clump of palmettoes, which 
crowned an eminence some twenty feet above us, said, *' There, last 
winter, Osceola, with his band, waited fourteen days for the white man 
to pass ; and if he had come," said he, raising himself to his fullest 
height, while his bright eye flashed with the exciting recollection, 
*^ they would have seen fighting." It was a glorious place for an am- 
buscade, and a few well-directed volleys from the impending banks, 
would have left but few to tell the tale. Osceola, however, was now 
in his grave, and his warriors scattered, or employed in other parts 
of the Territory, so that we were safe from the dangers of an ambus- 
cade. 

On the evening of the third day after leaving Fort Mellon, we en- 
tered Lake Harney, and just as the sun was setting, landed on its west- 
em bank. The traces of Indians were so numerous and recent, and 
the hour so late, that it was judged best to pass the night on board the 
boats, out of reach of danger from the shore. Early next morning a 
site was chosen for the new post, and such was the activity of the 
troops, and the abundance of the material, that before sunset Fort Lane 
was considered in a defensible state. 

This Fort is beautifully situated on the banks of a lovely sheet of 
water, some five miles in length by three in width, which bore the In- 
dian name of '* Wea-poluxa," or " water in a round hole." It had 
been discovered during the previous year by a par;y engaged in ex- 
ploring the St. John's, and by them named Lake Harney, in honor of 
the brave Colonel of the second Dragoons. 

About two miles in rear of the post was the town of Philip, a large 
village of some fifty well built lodges, strongly situated between three 
little lakes or ponds of excellent water, and inaccessible to an attack- 
ing force except on two sides. Hither, Philip had withdrawn with his 
people at the commencement of the war, and being unmolested for 
several years, had made from this unsuspected retreat those bloody 
forays, in which he was wont to carry death and destruction to the set- 
tlements. The situation of this town was never known until discov- 
ered by our troops in their scouting Apeditions. It then bore many 
marks of recent desertion, and was probably abandoned soon after the 
establishment of Fort Lane. It was surrounded by extensive clear- 
ings of well cultivated land, and seems to have been the main store- 
house from which Philip had drawn his supplies during the later cam* 
paigns of the war. Its central position between the Atlantic and Gulf 
duffat, rendered it a phoa of great importaoce to either par^, and its 
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occupation by our troops materially embarrassed the operations of the 
Indians during the campaign that followed. 

After a few weeks of activity in building the Fort, and perfecting its 
arrangements, varied with an occasional scout after the Indians, our 
life began to grow monotonous, aud we eagerly desired some kind of 
excitement. To be cooped up in the narrow limits of a Fort, in a 
country whose mid-winter resembles a New England June, and where 
every thing conspires to invite the idler to stroll over its green, grassy 
plains, or to pluck the fragrant flower, is no pleasant condition to those 
accustomed to an active life. A soldier's life, to be enjoyed, must be 
interspersed with the stirring scenes of the battle-field, the toilsome 
march, and the listless inactivity of the camp. Each of these eenrea 
as a condiment 4o the others, and the dish thus served up, is by no 
means unpleasant. 

We were not suffered long, however, to remain in idleness. One 
morning, before day-break, an express arrived from the army in hot 
haste ; the drums at once beat to arms, and the troops hastily assembled, 
eager to know the cause of this new and strange movement. Orders 
were then given for a detachment of a hundred and fifty men, to equip 
themselves within an hour as light infantry, with fifty rounds of cartridge, 
and ten days' provisions, prepared for the march. As the movement, 
required the greatest dispatch, the troops were ordered to leave their 
knapsacks behind, and to carry nothing more than was absolutely neces* 
sary to sustain their own lives, or, which was equally important, to take 
the lives of the Indians, if they should find any. 

At sunrise we set off in a southwesterly direction, and marched on- 
ward with a rapidity and constancy exceedingly wearisome to the un- 
initiated, until noon, when we halted, for the first time, by a large 
spring of fetid sulphur water. It was the first water of any kind we 
had seen since morning, and to our parched tongues it tasted really de- 
licious, though its smell was any thing rather than pleasant. After 
halting a few hours, to allow the stragglers to come up and refresh 
themselves, we again set out upon the march. Our route was through 
an open pine barren, where the sand lay so loosely as to yield at everv 
step, so that the march was exceedingly painful. We sufiTered much 
also from thirst and the heat. Not a spring, or even a stagnant pond, 
was seen during the afternoon. At sunset we prepared to encamp for 
the night, in an open pine grove, about twenty five miles from the Fort, 
and sought to shelter ourselves as best we might from the cold, piercing 
dews, beneath the branches of the lofty pines. Our situation promised 
to be noways comfortable ; but I found that a long and fatiguing march 
was more potent than the fabled waters of Lethe, in producing oblivion 
of life's ills and discomforts. With ray head upon my cartridge-box, I 
slept as soundly as ever upon atcouch of down. 

Next morning, at daylight, we renewed the march, through a country 
of much pleasanter aspect than that traversed on the preceding day. 
The pine barren had given place to prairie, interspersed with hammocke 
and occasional orange groves, loaded with blossoms and fruit, and in- 
tersected by numerous small streams of the purest water, which, with 
the juice of the sour orangeai made excellent lemonade. In the eTe* 
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ning, having marched about thirty miles, we encamped in an open 

f)rairie, in front of a formidable looking hammock of several miles in 
ength, which, we were told, was supposed to contain the celebrated 
Ca-Coochee, who had recently escaped from St. Augustine, and gath- 
ered together his scattered followers in some of the great hammocks 
between Jupiter Inlet and Fort Lane. A party of Indians having 
been seen by the express rider between these two posts, was the cause 
of our sudden movement. 

Under these circumstances the greatest caution was necessary ; no 
fires were allowed to be kindled, and the strictest silence was enjoined. 
As the darkness of night came on, our situation was rendered extreme- 
ly unpleasant by a heavy storm of wind and rain. In the whole de- 
tachment there was not a single blanket or guard*coat, and we were 
obliged to pass the night as we could, under a torrent of rain. As on 
the preceding evening, nature was too much wearied to allow of long 
complaint on account of the weather, and taking off our coats and 
wrapping them around the cartridge-boxes to keep them dry, most of us 
soon forgot the rain and cold in sweet and refreshing sleep. Early in 
the morning we were roused from our slumbers, and ordered to prepare 
for the charge. The sun was just rising when the detachment began 
to deploy at thirty paces, preparatory to entering the hammock. The 
plan of operation was this : — two small bodies were sent to post them- 
selves on the opposite side of the hammock, to prevent the escape of 
the Indians ; the remainder of the detachment was then formed into 
two ranks, faced V) the right, and ordered to march, leaving a file of men 
at every thirty paces, until the whole line should be deployed ; then, 
fade to the front, and charge, converging as they advanced, so as to 
meet on the opposite side of the hammock. The manoeuvre was rap- 
idly completed, and we set forward with a quick step towards the ham- 
mock, which consisted mainly of palmetto and live-oaks, interwoven 
with vines and shrubbery of every kind, so as to render it almost im- 
pervious. The troops advanced slowly and painfully until they had 
reached the centre, where the ground was more free. At this mo- 
ment the report of a single musket was beard in the direction of the 
extreme left, within a few files of where I was. The whole line 
halted for a moment and listened, expecting to hear the shot returned ; 
but all was silent as before, and the word was passed from file to file to 
" advance, and keep a good lookout." In about an hour we were once 
more on open ground on the opposite side of the swamp, having spent 
more than three hours in traversing less than a mile. The shot heard 
had been fired by the second file on my right, and its victim was the 
only Indian seen during the charge. The poor fellow was sitting at 
the foot of a large cypress-tree, eating his morning meal of parched 
corn, utterly unconscious of danger, when the fatal bullet found its way 
to his heart. It seemed like a cruel and barbarous thing thus to hurry 
a fellow being into eternity, without a single warning note to apprise 
him of his danger. But it must be recollected, that he was supposed 
to be one of a band of cruel and treacherous foemen, whose suspected 
Inrking-plaee we were searching, and the measure was one of neces* 
siijr. He was brougtu oul of tl^ hamoiock and buried in lbs edgo df 
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the prairie, with as many exprestions of sympathy as if he had been 
a comrade. 

The object of the expedition harin^ been accomplished, we now set 
off on our return to the Fort. The briers and bushes had made wofnl 
ravages on our wardrobes, leaving scarce enough on many to deserve 
the name of clothing ; and the rain of the second night had not been 
more lenient with our provisions. These, consisting principally of 
hard bread, had become thoroughly soaked, and a few hours of warm, 
sultry sunshine, rendered them unfit for use. This circumstance 
obliged us to take a more direct route than had at first been intended. 
The loss of our bread confined us to rather short rations of boiled ba» 
con, and we began to anticipate an unwelcome fast for the next two 
days. During the second day's march, however, some of the party 
shot an Indian cow, which was considered as a lawful prize and a 
lucky godsend. We at once encamped, though it was little beyond 
mid-day, to enjoy the unwonted luxury of fresh beef. Large fires 
were soon built, and the cow, divided into one hundred and fifty sharesi 
was distributed by lot among the men. Using onr bayonets for spits, 
the savory morsels were soon roasted, with no other condiment than 
the smoke of a pitch-pine fire, and in a little while it had gone the 
way of all (cow) flesh. On the fifth day we reached Fort Lane, having 
killed an Indian and eaten a cow ! 

As the Indians were now pretty certainly known to have removed 
from our immediate proximity, we were allowed more liberty during the 
remainder of the time spent at Fort Lane, and our days and nights 
were passed very agreeably, in fishing and fire-hunting, though in the 
latter we generally met with little success. The long continuance of 
the war had compelled the Indians to subsist mainly by the chase, and 
in consequence, the larger kinds of game had grown very scares. 
Occasionally, however, the hunting parties would bring in a deer, and 
sometimes, though rarely, a bear. 

On the opposite shore of the lake stood an Indian town, which, liks 
the one in rear of the post, had been inhabited by Philip. It had been 
seen by our boatmen from the lake, but the foot of a white man had 
probably never pressed its soil. Having a great desire to examine ths 
village, I one morning took my musket and ammunition, and set out on 
a tour of observation. As it was on the opposite shore, I was obliged 
to make a circuit around the head of the lake, and crossing the river 
near its mouth, in an old canoe usually kept there, I made my way 
for the village, about six miles distant from the entrance of the river 
into the lake. A pleasant walk of two hours brought me to the town^ 
and a lovelier spot my eyes never rested on. It stood upon a plain, 
sloping gently back from the lake, and commanding a full view of its 
clear bright waters. The huts or lodges, about fifty in number, wers 
built beneath the shade of a gro70 of the noblest live-oaks, whoso 
spreading branches, festooned with a drapery of long gray moss, af» 
lorded a canopy from the summer's son, and a covert from the wintry 
blast. The whole grove was fires from undsrnowth, and the qpacss 
between the huts were occupied as gardens, wnosa wosdlsss appear* 
I gaif^ good proof of tha ladostry of tbs Induuii 
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I wandered about the deserted village, peeping curiously into the in- 
terior apartments of the dwellings, and examining with pleasure, not 
unmingled with pity, the many obvious proofs of the comfort and hap- 

Siness of the unfortunate inhabitants, before the bloody gripe of war 
ad snatched from them their country and their all. As I rambled 
around the precincts, my attention was attracted by a tall pole, standing 
in the midst of a well-beaten circle some fifty feet in diameter. It was 
the pole around which their dances were celebrated. Here, doubtless, 
when peace and prosperity smiled upon the little community, the idle 
hours of eventide were whiled away by the young men and maidens 
in the festive dance : here was chaunted the song of love, and here, 
too, the wild, thrilling war-song raised its husky voice, to drown the 
gentler lay of peace and love. 

As I stood and mused upon the varied scenes enacted on that spot, 
my attention was attracted by something attached to the pole, and play- 
ing in the breeze. I approached and removed it. It was a lock of fe- 
male hair, whose softness and color too plainly told its origin ; it had 
probably been torn from the scalp by a splinter on the pole, upon which 
it had been placed when the horrid scalp-dance was performed. My 
heart sickened at the sight, and I turned and left the spot, feeling little 
regret for the fate of wretches who could bury the hatchet in the 
brain of helpless infancy and unofiending age, and whose bloody hands 
could tear the reeking scalp from the head of the murdered mother. 
The fountain of sympathy was suddenly dried up, and I know not 
but that I rejoiced in the fate that has swept the monsters from our land. 
So much had my thoughts been engaged with the scene around me, 
that I had not noticed the lateness of the hour until I reached the 
shores of the lake. The sun had then already set, and the shades of 
evening were gathering rapidly around. The Fort was about ten miles 
distant by the route I must traverse, though I could distinctly hear the 
evening drum, as the breeze bore its notes directly across the lake. 
The night soon set in, dark and threatening, so that it was with diffi- 
culty I could find my way. Keeping close to the shore of the lake, 
liowever, I succeeded, about eight o'clock, in reaching the mouth of the 
river. Here a new and unexpected dilemma arose. The boat in 
which I had crossed in the morning was nowhere to be found, after a 
search of half an hour ! The only alternatives were to remain where 
I was all night, or swim the river. To do the former, under circum- 
stances so suspicious, was, to say the least, fool-hardy ; to swim the 
stream, encumbered as I was with my arms and clothing, promised to 
be no easy task. The stream was about thirty yards in width, and 
fbrdable perhaps one third of that distance. After some hesitation, I 
resolved to swim it, and fastening my cartridge-box to the top of my 
musket, to keep it dry, I breasted the stream, and soon found myself 
on the other side, with less difficulty than I had anticipated. About tea 
o'clock I reached the Fort, where I found a small detachment prepar- 
ing to go in search of me. The canoe was found next day at the lower 
side of the Lake, whither it had probably driiied, withoat any aeeiit- 
ance (torn the Indians. 
The winter wis now wearing n^iidly sway^ and wtth spproachiat 
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spring the dysenter}-, and other diseases common to the climate, made 
their appearance among the troops, to such a degree that it became 
necessary to recall the army from the field and remove it to summer 
quarters, at St. Augustine and other healthy posts. One after another 
the advanced stations were abandoned, until Fort Lane was left the 
only post on the St. John's south of Fort Mellon. To retain this post 
was an object of considerable importance, from its situation in the very 
heart of the hostile territory, and on account of the extensive clearings 
around it, upon which the Indians might, with ease, raise enough during 
the coming summer to supply them in the next campaign. It was ac- 
cordingly determined not to abandon it, if it could be held without too 
great sacrifice of life, and preparations were made to render the troops 
as comfortable as possible in summer quarters. 

About the beginning of March, however, the waters of the Lake be- 
gan to rise rapidly, without any apparent cause, and to assume a brack- 
ish taste, so that in a week they were utterly unfit for use. Owing, 
perhaps, principally to this cause, the dysentery, though in a mild form, 
made its appearance in our midst, and in a few days nearly one fourth 
of the whole garrison was unfit for duty. 

Being without a surgeon, the whole care of the sick devolved upon 
myself — a responsibility which an older and more experienced man 
might well shrink from, particularly in diseases where whatever is 
done must he done quickly. Applying the little knowledge I had gained 
in six months' familiarity with the diseases most common to the troops, 
and referring to the prescription books, written by myself from the 
mouths of the difierent surgeons, I was providentially enabled to check 
the progress of the disease, so far, at least, as not to lose any of our 
number by death. I was not slow, however, in recommending an 
abandonment of the post ; and a certificate of the health of the garri- 
son, signed by the officers, soon brought the required permission, and 
about the 25th of March we turned our backs upon Fort Lane, where we 
had spent many days of pleasant idleness, and still more pleasant service. 

Owing to the rise of the river, we were enabled to descend it in 
steamboats, carrying with us every thing portable, and leaving the Fort 
we had built, with its large block and warehouses, to the mercy of the 
Indians. Whether they were destroyed by them or not, I never knew. 

When we arrived at Fort Mellon, we found the body of the army 
there, worn out with fatigue and sickness. The service of the cam- 
paign had been arduous in the extreme, and many whom we had seen 
in vigor and health when we parted from them in December, were now 
sleeping their long sleep, in the hammocks and prairies of Southern 
Florida. 

The campaign was now closed. Its history and results, to far as 
other portions of the army were concerned, are written elsewhere ; 
with them I have nothing to do. I have endeavored to give a plain, 
unvarnished account of what I was personally concerned in, and if the 
narrative is barren of personal incident or thrilling adventure, be 
pleased to recollect, courteous reader, that I profess to give an account, 
not of what I did, but of what I saw. *B*. 

vol. XI. 18 
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THE LAST SILVER SIXPENCE. 



.Tib the last silver sizpence 

Left shining alone ; 
All its once dear companions 

Expended and gone ; 
No coin of its kindred, 

No poor bit is nigh. 
To reflect back its brightneoB, 

Or gladden mine eye ! 

m not keep thee, thou lone one, 

To mock at my wo ; 
Since the rest are at Gorham^t, 

There, too, shalt thou go. 



With a fragrant Havana 

111 whiff away care. 
While halos of beauty 

Shall float on the air. 

Ah, then would / perish. 

My purse growing lean, 
And the ghosts of old term-bflki 

All haunting my dream ! 
When friends will not trust one. 

And duns only come, 
Oh ! who would then live here 

With sixpence alone 7 



OBSCURITATIS PLENuE QU.ESTIONES, CUM NOTIS COPIOSIS AD 
EXPLICATIONEM. 

EucuDins, Newtonius, multique pariter msignes, olim flom^re : qui omnes, addendo 
et deducendo quedam mira faciebant Opera quorum mgenii, Novunculos heriMioeos, 
nuper a mhmmk disjunctos, aut nunc, (ut verius dicamus,) anxiis matribus desidera- 
tos, in lacrymas solvunt Sophomoros ver6, inani labore fatigatos, exacerbant, penitui 
obfnscant, cruent6que laniunt Juniores etiam, quamvis alicui diras imprecari foedum at, 
illos scriptores antiquoB et venerabiles, conviciis contumeliisque Masphemiter lacessunt 

Seniores autem, his morosis adstantes, inceduut per ora magnifice, et, naso ita pol- 
lice adjuucto, ut iis stomachus moveatur, benigne arrident, auremque praebent mal- 
itiosam. Accedit etiam ironice blandiloquentia multa. 

Hoc quidem est gravius, quam ut tolerari potest Sed tamen sunt, quos miseret iUoram. 
Igitur, quidam artium fauatici mathematicarum, artificia permulta excogitavere ; 
quibus onmes, etiam stolidissimi, loca in his libris obscura, perspicere possent: onumqne 
hbrum (Euclidium) Uluminare et performre solent Sed frustrtu Haec nihil valent 
Inanum est perforare ; nam caco^ solidum est foramen. Ridiculum est tiZumtiMrt, 
atque supervacaneum. Profecto nocte oppressis, nihil sole oriente jucundins; atverft, 
quibus Dies perpetuus ante ocuIob versetur, u quomodo luei9 egeant ? De quibas prae- 
tor Novos et Sophomoros hoc minim dicere poesumus? Meaio Die, in nudid wkU 
mint; et media noctet in medio Die sunt Hoc tamen est tam verum, ut nihO at 
verius. Ex hoc Die nocturne fiunt, oculi humore fluentes, cordis palpitatio, cani, mgae, 
tabes cadavera, horrendus Ephialtes, atque Jluncta etupendisaima ! 

Sed ne longus sim, pauca nunc de me ipso dicam. Non cupio famam: peemun 
son mihi opus est ; nee animi cruciatu afficere volo. Quamobrem Anglic^ problema- 
ta m«a scripta sunt Tamen stmt (proh pudor !) qui, quas ne attingere quidem debe- 
bant, in his rebus maxima occupantur. Tales ita de me dicent ; " aliquem se potat;" 
" Buum cuique pulchrum est ;" *< laudis gratia scribit ;*' *- deficit ilium peeumar Qui- 
conque haec verba in medium proferet, aheneus mendax et impudentsMmus. Caiae- 
que est etiam diabolo, et si mihi usquam aut unquam occurrat, banc vocem " peceavi !** 
naso coUiso exhalabit At ver6, Latini scribendo, colligere pecuniam ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
Ehem ! Eheu ! Mihi pretio, erunt due Yalenses MagazinsB !' Sed meo patre vi- 
▼ente, flumen est aigentt peretme. Pauci forte dicant, (et non malo animo) ** Neiw- 
tonium aemulari stu&t" Mortui nomen illius mathematici, non maledictis iBcrapaba. 
Hoc tamen (si fas est dictu) piissim^ dicitur et revarentisnme ; Newtoniua fbliz M 
•cientii, qnalis si mihi eaet, m wiporem, paucis diebus, evaneneram. Qqb mm eaa- 
■a qajdem impntorit, ut Iub qiMMtkiniiii edewm? Hocmeummpoaiynieit; ^Tr»- 
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hit sua qnemqne volaptaa." Ego, Scientia amore ardeo, flagro, deflagro ! Insaniam 
mathematicain inaaiuo ! Nunc itaqne Yalenses ! tua capita icalpatote ! frontes con* 
trahite ! oculos claudite ! torn has qoeftiones 8ubjuncta§ excogitate ! 

QUiESTIONES. 

lit If three men work ten dajre on a fertile farm, what m the Logarithm 7 

2d. If three men, one of them a colored man and the other a female, set out shnnl- 
taneouly, whiehll get there fint ? Required also from these premises, the time of 
starting, starting point, destination, and the " Natural Number" b(Blongin|f to the other. 

ExpUnatory NoU. — ^X^b-O — B, the probable age of the parties multiplied mto tha 
distance traveled. 

dd. Of what use is a compass without a needle, and which way does it point? 

iVsls.— X=suppased use. S=South. 

4th. What is thie required length of a limited steel wire which runs the other way t 

iVsIs-— X4-X+X=other way. 

5th. As a general thing, which will do the most good 7 

iV^le^-Supply the ellipsis " X=tbe former ; y=the latter." In the solution of this 
problem, which, if correctly stated, is extremely simple, the following AUigational 
Foironla is employed. 

(1+2-3-4) 

8i«ag_ 4(o)o^^T=20,) «-«* 
Stuiiip^4(^^^:F=20)-, 

(3-4-5+1) 



Vy»-|H)='KNU"NUTy<h+- 
+--0 EFHQQ+ 

+vi=++x+v7:c; 
±4r+-^++ + 



iVsted — Expand the Formula, and proceed by rule. 

6th. If three watches don't keep time with either of them, which will gain 7 

N^U^ — The fint was an English watch ; the other a French Lepine, having i 
holes jeweled. 

7th. Given — ^The complexion, age, and height of a middle-sized man. Required — 
Hw nature of his business, his annual gains, and prospects in life. 

8th. In a large household neither fi^er or mother knew any thing. How was tt 
. with the family 7 

9th. Is a man ever justifiable in either case, and if so, which ? Note^^C^BUtu 

10th. Does it really make any odds in the Long Run? 

iVble.— Long Rune=xy*°Xxy+xxxr*° yyyyyy^". 

1 1th. Given— John Randolph. Well, what of it 7 

Note. — Explain the different steps minutely. 

13th. If a man stand upon the sea-ehore, with his eye elevated 4 feet 84 inches, 
which way will he look, and what will he see 7 What is his name 7 How long will he 
stand there 7 Which way did be come from 7 Where will he go when he getsthroogh 
looking 7 How long will he be on the road, and what will he do when he gets there i 

Note. — ^The solution of these questions will require some study. 

13th. Who did what 7 And how did he do it 7 Note.—** Did what r'=B. 

14tb. Given— The whole length and part of the breadth. What's required 7 

15th. Two men unable to travel set out on a journey, at different times, in company 
with a third in the same condition. For three hours the first two kept ahead of each 
other, when, a violent snow-storm arising, all three lost their way. What's required? 

Note, — ^7 See Dqnnegan's Lexicon. 

16th. Required — A series of factors expressing the relation of father to son. 

17th. Required— In terms of X— the relative situation of any two country villages, 
with the population of the former. Note. — Massachusetts. 

18th. Required — The nature of the curve described by the stone which smote Goliath. 

iVote^Vide " Newton's Principia" 397— bdo—Y.V.X. Soc.Fhil.; etiam, "Con- 
losius do Parabolico," et ** Metaph>'Bicles de Obfuscatione" 84 — xd— margm. 

19th. If a hard knot be tied in a cat's tail, which way, how kmg» and with what 
loecess will slie run after it 7 Also, who tied the knot? 

NoU 1ft— The eat was dark colored, and howled o* nights. 



NwU M^— The oonditioiiB of this problem are titrsnielT 
JMrtt 34^Ia thm eaUbimtMl IVntba <«l>a CMdb hi ff< 
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MoDfieur Rattillon, of the French Academy, propoees the foUowingr *< Caodonial Theo- 
rem" for the physical incapacitation of rata. It ia at once ingenioua and pliiloeophicaL 

Take ten, fifteen, or twenty rata, as the caae may be, and tie their taiis toother in 
one secure, complex, and comprehensive knot Thus conditioned, drop them on the 
middle of the cellar bottom. They will immediately conglomerate into a circle, of 
which the aforesaid knot is the centre, and, all pullmg with equal force in different di- 
rections, the entire squad will, in accordance with e^ablished mechanical principlei, 
remain stationary, and consequently harmless, " nisi fonutan, per desperationem, caa- 
de radicitos e?ellerentur." 

In thirty-eight experiments, however, performed with exceeding care by Rattillon 
himself, this unfortunate termination occurred but once. There is, therefore, no slight 
ground for believing that this ingenious application of mechanics will eventually super- 
sede the use of cats. 

Indulging a faint hope that his own account of the accident may throw stDl ftirtber 
light upon the problem, we subjoin it ; premising, by way of explanation, that sixteen 
enormous rats had been left in his cellar to starve on the above mechanical principle. 

** Repente resonat vagitus terribilis. Ego terrore perculsus, meum caput transilio. 
CSome stant. Albesco. Genua labant Tum pariter igni, prBsceps in cellairam ir- 
rtimpo. Dii deeque ! Prodigium ! Silentium regnat Ratta non »unt. Cau- 
da toliim jacent aexdeeim, tot rattarum curtarum reliquia. Nunc risu dilabor. 
Flaccidus labasco. Fio quasi linteolum.*' 

20th. Required — The erratic course of a flea affected with strabismus. 

Note. — Vide •* Ringelbergius de flitigaribus lusecturum ;" etiam ** Cyclops de Ocu- 
lorum DistorUone :" et " Scrutinuriue de Muscularum Twistificationibus." 

21st A couple of fools both of them insulted each other. One pulled Mother's 
nose and t'other pulled his nose. The two both of 'em pulled each other's nose, and 
each other's nose was pulled by both the two. But the nose of the one was pulled by 
the other, and the other's nose was pulled by the one. Both noses were pulled by each 
other and each other pulled both noses ; and when one was pulluig, t*other was pulled. 
Nobody nose how bloody both noses were ; but neither pulled the tame nose, and of 
coaiBS neither pulled his own nose as everybody nose. Is there anybody nose how it 
was about the noses ? AuHweT^Nose-m. 

All these problems, except the first twenty, are solved by the same rule, and so of 
the others. Should any confusion arise in the statements^ (and here is where all the 
difficulty lies,) reverse the natural order and adopt that which is easiest or most con- 
▼enient. Then say, as clearness is to obscurity, so is endless reflection to the fourth 
term. PLAT7Aia. 
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HxRC we are, dear Reader, proud to know how anxiously you have waited for us. 
We " shall always think the better of" ourself and you for this " during our life ;" of 
ourself, for having had the honor to be waited for, and of you, for your complimentary 
unpatience in waiting. We might apologize ; but that would be to insult your polite- 
ness. Fancy us excusing ourself; vs, the pink of modesty, all covered with blushes, 
trym^ to explain to you one of our fifty suiiicient reasons for a little tardiness. You, 
Btandmg there, with your two dollars ready to pay down on the receipt of this number, 
put on, at first, a frown most maglKterial. But when, through excess of biutifuluess, we 
begin to stanmier, your Hweet good humor suddenly bursts out into u most glorious, 
radiant smile all over your benevolent counteuanco, the kind team come into your 
eyes, you thrust your money into our vest pocket, seize oiu* hand, and almost j>hake it 
off. ** Nonsense !" you shout, " nonsense ! not another word. Glad to see you any 
tune. No excuses. Sorry you didii'i wait a month longer; {here you poke our ribs 
and wink,) College literature, though * often dull and tedious,* you know (another 
poke and another furious wink) is always acceptable whenever the Powers drop it 
down to us, and always punctually paid for; don't lose that bill; good mominj;," — and 
away you go. So, dear Reader, our blessings on your noble heart ; and as for apol^ 
gies, why, since vou won't hear them, what can we do ? 

A thought strikes ua. " Money" — (we soliloquize. Reader ; you are not luppoeed to 
oveihear oO— >« Money ii the principal thing." And yet, « who iteale Qwr pmrm m&tk 
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trash.*' What a sublime conception ! The idea tliat any man could think of covetiiig, 
much leas of stealing, three cubic inches of empty air done up in brown paper to look like « 
bank note ! What a fifirure of speech ! Magnificent ! To talk of painting a dj-ing groan 
is nothing to it We'll sell that thought to Dickens, and out of our vacuity coin funds. 
But while the winged winds waft o*er the wide nnd wildly waving waste of the Atlan- 
tic ocean, this heaven-bom, golden thought — how shall we pay the printer ? How 
shall we satisfy the " devil," whom, for dunning us yeiiterday, we incontinently kicked 
down stain, and who still groans over the twinge of the bruised part ** Aye, tktr^w 
the ruh** We must have our dear Reader's dollar. Without that to grease the 
machinery of existence, what, for us, were life ! like the thievish boy suspended bv 

hk trow from the pike of a garden fence, we should only present the splendid, 

but evanescent spectacle of a genius struggling agaiust iMwrmtmntahU difficulties. 
Yes, Ree4ier, though we indulg^ our imagination a moment ago, so fsr as to dream 
that yon had paid ; that was, we confess, rather a bold flight We ore a little too 
brilliant sometimes. We own " the soft impeachment." But now, rubbing off the 
quicksilver from the magic mirror of Fancy, we look right through the glass and be- 
hold the world as it really is. In truth, you have not paid. Your time has come. 
Now is *' the hour," and you are " the man." Do not affect surprise. Do not pun 
a bad pun upon Hhakspeare, by inquiring "who is it from the pren that calls on me?'' 
You know who calls ; and should you not uiiHwer the summons we shall venture to 
call upon you in propria personay \xb soon as we find out your don. Meanwhile, read 
these extracts from our journal. 

7 o'clock, Jumsiy. 

For a few days after the apijcaranco of the last nuuil)er, the Dtc-rary market ynm 
dull. Not more than tweuty-six pages of poetr>', and fifty-three of prose, had accn- 
inulated witliin the Hpaco of forty -eight hours. Under these circumstances it was 
thought best to postpone the regular meeting one week beyond the usual time. An 
alarming increase in the flow of genius, however, becoming instantly visible, the order 
for postiwnemcnt was forthwith countermanded. At seven o'clock, Bardolph, the 
Secretar}', slowly entered the sanctum, followed by a porter beuruig on his shoulden 
a large clothes-basket, like that from which the jolly old knight of yore was tumbled 
into the Tliumes. The said basket wuh overturned in the middle of the uucaipeted 
floor, and an indefinite quantity of closely written paper left there by the astounded 
porter, who instantly decum{)ed. Pretiently the door opened, and Lean Jack stalked in. 
rhe Secretary, who hud seated hiuLself by the fire, turned in his chair, looked up, 
gazed significantly, flrst at the ]>aper momitain, and then at Lean Jack, (who re- 
turned his glance with a most down-trodden expression of countenance,) and, sighing 
heavily, bent his eyes again upon the fire, leaned over and composed himself in appa- 
rent reverie, with his bonds clasiK-d between his knees. All was still. The flame 
flickered upon the hearth, and the Secretary was loning himself in gloomy anticipation*. 
Directly he heard a slight movement, ;is if a chair had been carefully raised from the 
floor and as carefully set down again ; and soon became aware of Lean Jack*s prox- 
imity to him, by observing the dark outline of his (Jack's) nasal or(ran protruding itself 
betweeu tlie retina of his (BarduI])hV) right eye and a very bright coal which had 
been for some time winkhig sidewise into the right edge of said right retina. 

A quick step — a piirth against the door and somebody was heard to burst into the 
room. "How are you, boys? How ore you? (Had to—" roared Hotspur, and that 
was all lie did roar. A *' Huckiu'r dove" could not have munnured out, " too bad ! 
too bad!" more gently or more mournfully than did the fiery Hotspur, as he halted 
himself in mid career. Another seat was quietly taken, another nose obscured another 
coal, and once more silence reigned. During the next fifteen minutes the door waa 
twice opinied, two well known voices failed iu attempting to articulate »* good evening," 
checked in the etfort apparently by sudden terror ; the number of noses, not including 
that resen'ed by tlie Secretary' for his own peculiar accommodation, was increased to 
four, and tho Secretary was enabled, by furtive glances, to count ten boots around the 
edge of tlie hearth. Long-drawn siglis and tlie creaking of the chain as their occupanta 
gently swayed themselves to and fro, alone disturbed the solemu n*poee that brooded 
over tlie devoted Five. »•••** Tlie Secretar}' stood alone I Modem degenaraoy • 
had not reached him." He of them all had remained firm at hii poet. One by one tba 
groans had ceased, and, atartled at the sudden pause which had followed the laiC 
bnmt of anguish, the Secretary had wnipg from hia aeat and found hia—lf ** ii Wl wy 
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With an involuntary ahudder, he g^ed at the prostrate yet towering maaa of (renins on 
the floor ; thence his eye wandered to the candle, which, like the illustrious body who 
had clubbed together to buy it, had dwindled away almost to utter dissolution ; then 
its glance lit on a dark object near by, which the departed groat had noiselessly drawn 
from its depository and placed m that conspicuous position, before taking their flight 
It was the coffin. Bardolph, quick to comprehend the mysterious intimation, " took 
it for a sign." The occasion seemed to demand a funeral oration. Bardolph, being 
the only person in the room, thought himself specially pointed out by the Fates to 
officiate. Turning toward a fragment of looking-glass and bowing low, he opened 
his moath and qwke, with a theatrical voice and manner, as follows : 

" Mr* SpHLker — It is with no ordinary emotions that I venture to address yon. 

I am no orator ; (a long patue.) I repeat it, sir, I am no orator ; (another portentous 
pmum;) but, sir, my feelings being * too big for utterance,' I cannot refrain from 
o xp rt mi ng them — {pauoe) — on the present occasion. (Pause.) And, sir, however dif- 
ficult it may be for me, in my present state of excitement, to surpass the great ora- 
ton of antiquity in fluency and precision ; I have no doubt, sir, that in comparing imf 
humble efibrts with theirs, you will make every allowance for my uufortunate condi- 
tkm, and at least award me a respectful attention, even though I should not succeed 
in my expectation of winning your applause. (Here the speaker stamped furiously 
upon thejioor,) Encouraged, Mr. Speaker, by the slight token of approbation which 
you have just given me, I proceed at once to say — (long pause) — ^to say, sir, that, in 
my opinion, you, sir, have signalized yourself, sir, by your fortitude on tlie present 
oecasiont sir. (Here the speaker stamped again for two or three minutes.) I am 
gratified, sir, to find that you are able to appreciate the compliment which the recent 
exhibition of your intrepid character has forced me to bestow upon you ; and, sir, if 
you will pardon the digression, I would suggest the propriety of your lighting a cigar. 
{Tremendous applause, during which the speaker lights a cigar and kicks over the 
great chair.) 

'* It is a pamful thing, sir, to stand here as / do, a solitary mourner over the cold 
remains of those who— in their day and generation — have been called upon, sir, to— 
— to — to give up the ghost, sir. (Cheers.) Sir, I feci awfully — (pause) — the re- 
sponsibility of my situation. In the extremity of my grief I have been abandoned, 
cmelly almndoned, by those who were bound, by every tie that can hold man to man, 
to aid me m performing the last sad rites over my devoted friends ; and, sir, if yon 
will pardon another digression, permit me to suggest, that this is a capital cheroot 
(Loud cheers.) But, Mr. Speaker, modesty alone prevents me from intimating that I 
am equal to the task. I repeat it, sir, I am equal to the task. When called upon to 
discharge the painful duties which I have been — (pause) — been called upon to dis^ 
charge, I am ready to answer the — the — call upon me to discharge them. (Cheers.) 
Iwill dio it, sir ; yes, hard as the duty is, I will do it Yonder expiring taper shall light 
the funeral pile, these hands shall gather up the ashes, and these hands shall deposit 
those ashes in that urn — ^figuratively so called ; and, Mr. Speaker, if you will pardon 
■till another digression, may I be hanged if these hands ever do such a thing again, 
without that assistance to which they are emphatically entitled. (Reiterated cheers.) 
Before I proceed with my purpose, permit me to indulge in a few reflections. 

« I would not compliment you, sir, on any account, if 1 did not foel it my duty so to 
do. I know your sensitive, shrinking disposition, and am perfectly certain that you 
seldom listen to your own praise. Nor do I wi^h to make any invidious comparisons 
between you and your companions in office. But when I think on your conduct, I 
cannot help comparing it with theirs. They have fled. Like thieves in the night 
they have suddenly * cut ofl^, and that without remedy.' Like the wild beasts of 
the forest, they go where they list, and I know not who shall gather them. They 
have deserted their posts, and posted off on the wings of — or rather, I would say, 
in different directions. I pronounce them a set of dissipated characters. (Cheers*) 
By slipping down stairs in that cowardly way, they huve lowered themselvos in 
the eyes <S—(pause)^-oi the individual hero present Thoy phould have remained 
here, sir, to chaunt an Ephraim over the unbiuied dead. Not an Ephraim, sir ; I 
mean a requiem. Ephraim, Mr. Speaker, was, if I mistake not, a Midian, poanbly 
an Inraelite. If I am wrong, you will please correct me. I am open to convic- 
tkm on this point I scorn, sir, to make a mis-statement on any subject, and espe* 
obdly on — the present occasion. A requiem then, sir, over the dead ; inatead of 
ivhidii like the dead themeelTee, *they rest ft^m their labon V Where ue theji arl 
Eohoaiiiwefei iriiera? Thia room does not echo much, but that makea bo < 
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I &m BpeakiiiGT fiinirativply. I ofken do. As treaniror of thiH (Miib, I am roinpelled to 
do it I would rrsi)cctlully submit to yon, rir, whether thw room would not echo 
more if it were lurper. You are u phiioM>i»her, Mr. Sneaker, — (Here Bardolph cried 
out 9€veral times, hear! hear .' and then proceeded) — and I Jim happy to ohfien'e 
that your opinion on thw |)oint evidently coincides with mine, l-icho auHwen*, where. 
If echo would be more distinct in hiT answen*, I nhould be profoundly ^rnititied. No 
matter ; I have no desire to track them out. In one seufic they may be said to have 
tracked themselvet out. I^t them fro. I have at icaht one satisfaction. For the 
first time in my life, I confltitute a quorum. Ye«i, mr, I am a quorum. I can pans any 
TOte I please throuirh thJM Club. aH ea«ily as this Club cun p:u(H itMelf thron|;rh that door. 
I can do it unanimously. I can elevate any individual here prewent to the rhair, or 
rather, ust the chair seems horizontal just now, I can elevate the chair to any indi- 
vidual here present. This is a {rreat pri\'ilepe. I never jxjHseHsed it before, and I 
thank those fellows — (Here Bardolph interrupted himself by crying out — order I 
order/) Why am I interrupted, sir? — Fellows, I say, fellows — {order ! order ! no 
ungentlemanly language !) I lM'(r panlou, Mr. S|M>aker. In the heat of excitement 
I may have used an im|mi)K'r epithet, though I have often seen it applied, in 
the cataloifue, to Pn>Mdent Day and other distinjniishcd gentlemen. I thank those 

• humble indiriduaht* then, sir — frrry sarcastically) — that they have given me 
this opportunity of pa<siii<; a voti* of ceiisuro on their conduct. I notify you, sir, that 
before I sit down, a n'.-.»)lution, cnilKxiyiMfj my sentimentH on this subject, may be 
expected. Mr. SpiMiker, I have a personal pnidfre ai^ainst liCan Jack. Parisin^ 
along the street with him tin' other driy, I happened to say that the day before 
I had been taken for So-:uid-st>, naming a certain distinguished literary man. 

• Taken .'' exclaimed he. in prelonded astoni.shment: ' why, what did So-and-so 
Ruspect you of .' Nothinir criminal. I hope.' I explained, Mr. Speaker. Told 
him I had been thought to look like So-und-so. * Oh ! quite a mw-apprehensiont 
wasn't it?* said he. • IJut what had So-and-so been doing? Forging^ I suppose.' 
I explained apiin. and having elucidated my meaning, a.sked him with surprise, how 
he came to think it )Mis<-ible that such a distiufruished man as So-nnd-so coidd be guilty 
of forging. *|)iMtiniriushed,' said ho, 'why, I thought ho was a blacksmith .'* A pun 
so detestable as that, was more than I could N»ar, Mr. Speaker. I was enraged. I 
told him he had ovi>rstep))<'d the boinids of politene!>s. (ilancing down at his long legi 
he coolly replied that he ' wiu* sorr\' for it, but thouglit himself excusable for over- 
stepping almost nnythinij.' Mr. Speaker, I cannot endure a punster. He disre- 
ranls the decencies of s<iciety. he is a i»erp<*tual infliction, he is a public nuisance. 
I may even en so tar tv* to say, sir, that he is — Is — is — rcry disagreeable. (Cheers.) 
So much for Jack. I think. Mr. S|>eaker, I hear a noise at the door. (Orandil- 
oquently.) Let sonif one l)c immediately di'«patched to ascertain the fact, if 
fact it be ; and the cause, if cause there l)e. Not yourwlf, Mr. Speaker : {Hers 
Bardolph moved toward the door^) not yourself, sir, I pray. I have too much respect 
for you, sir, to permit it. (^Muring all the while, bowing and waring his hand.) PU 
go; pardon my ini|Nilit<-ue«>s. but^ really, sir, you must not exi>osc yourself to the night 
air. Besides, (cowjhing, > I pere.eive you have a bad cold. {Opens the door, looks oicl, 
shuts it, and returns.) N«»l)ody there. As I supposed, .Mr. Speaker — a false alarm. 
I thought the gentleman who suggested the idea was mistaken. His ears deceived 
him. They are too sensitive, owing to their length, I suppose. But if any body really 
was Ii<(tening. sir, I don't wonder he ran away. The account which I was giving of 
poor Jack's witticisms, must have been too much for him. Let him run. His impu- 
dence has been surtici«*ntly pun-ished. 

" Mr. Speaker. I come now to Hal, and the rest. I speak of them, sir, I solemnly as- 
sure you, just as I should, if they were present. Hal, sir, is a scapegrace. I regret to 
say, sir, he has no resjx'ct for the sex divine. I'll prove it to you. Fint, observe, how 
he* mangled our reconJs in the last number of Maga. He distorted them shame- 
fully ; and for what puriwse ? Transparent, Mr. Speaker, as gloss ; we all saw thnraah 
his design at once. Only to ridicule the tender passion. How he qnixsed < Loro, a talo 
of the imagination.* How unmereifully he garbled that speech of Jowl, in defense of 
Cupid. Now, I abominate Jowl, sir, as much as I do Hotspur, but I murt say Jowl 
dkl himself immortal honor in that speech. It was qiontaiiooiM« origm ai,^ fc nrjjj 
touching, grand. Jowl has been a lover. Jowl is a hwer. I hn% aodijiHtf f*^ 



sir ; nobody could doubt it after hearing that speedi. Yon 
with which he alluded to a young pi^emaii who had '"■ 
his loveihis propoMl, his njeetnOibH hrakM hetrti Mi 
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and Km final distolution of I ho tic«i tliat h:i(l bound him to collejenp. All this lU 
left out of the reportod KiM*och. Ho did it from disrespect to the sex. More, nr; 
he bad the unh]uNhin<r inipudoucc the othor day. to tell ino, on bin honor, that 1m 
had rejected, duriucr tho paot your, ciGrhtecn pmpoiuils of matrimony from aa many 
lovely damxolH. * Think of that. M]L<«ter Rrook.' Aa for Hotspur and Jowl, they 
are bores of the first water. T should wear>' your patience, Mr. Speaker, aad 
that of my audience, if I were to ^o into a discnsmou of their characten. {Bmr^ 
dolph here cried y go on ! go on !) Hecf pardon, {rentlemen, I shall nol ga 
on. Having recently riHen from a bed of Bickneas — bein^jf indeed, at this roomeiitt 
as I may say. (pointing to the coffin,) almost at death's door — exhausted natnra 
stops my (rushinjQr toujoriie. Jowl is a miserable dinner — ho*s in love. Hotflpnrli j 
modesty is about an equal balance for his couKcience — he cannot be mitigated. J 
(A noise outside was heard, but as it instantly died airay, no notice wom te« 1 
ken of it.) And now, Mr. Speaker. I proceed to my last acronizinyr duty. (£«ii .^ 
murmurs of grief, from Bardolph.) I wonder not, Kir, at thone tones of aaguidl ^ 
which strike my liHtenin^ ear. {Groans again.) Poor imiocents! How it rendf | 
my heart of heart:) thus to conrtigru you {seizing the candle) to — by the wav, 4, 
Mr. Speaker, that rcHolutiou of censure. {Cheers himself.) I said it mii^t m ' 
expected before I should sit down. I do not intend to sit down at all. I f4iall finirii | 
this business, and then adjourn myself. The resolution, therefore, may continue to Ae \ 
expected.** 

nardolph here applied the li^rht. and. as the bla/e flared up. be^n to stamp and 
ehoer vociferously. He cheered not alone ! A tremendous burst of applaiuie, m ftill 
chorus with his own, echoed and re-eehoed witlioiit. Jle sprang from the itHrnii 
can^t a frIimjMM.* of two very lonrr le^ and five or hx short ones at the bottom of 
the stair-way, and that was all. Wo. {fathered up the ashes: stored them aafely 
away, and put up the coffin in silence : mcditatiuir the w^hile, on the somewhat 
free criticisms of character, in wbirh he hadboen indiilfrinE^. Recovering. howeTer« * 
from his momentary- chaj^rin, ho moved ** that the Secretary be instructed torecotd 
the proceedingpr* of thii meelincr in his jounml ;'* and *' that this meeting do forthwith 
adjourn to his room,** both of which motions he declared to have been ** passed,'* andt 
havini; received no reply to his inr^uiiy whether the decision of the Chair was **doufat« 
ed,** tulded that *' the vote was unanimous.*' and walked off. 

H o'clock, Janaanr 99lh. 
Cigars ordered, and lighted. Hot'ipur arose, and, after a loujf whitT, bejrged leava 
to state that *' an acquaintance of hid had conuuissionod him to present au artida." 
The Secretary read as follows : 

Mbihks. EfiiTORfl — It M-fut at a dinner of pork that I fell in love. My iweet SoWj is a brifbi*«TS^ 
fmy^eheeked, country Ian. and I am a country bov. AVe bad Bcrved up to us, one day when IdloM 
with bsr flither. a "»'pare-rib.'* The iiHine of the (fi«h was af>n7;io«. I wai witty upon 'it. Witling 
TSin. Bally laushed, laid I was a cood-fur-notbing fellow, and ran out of the room, carrying with htr 
«MM heart more Uian she bad brought into it. I came to college and have not seen her since. But u ft 
wu pork that brought me into trouble, so pork, if anv thing, shall bring me out. I beliere in enriqf 
youfetlf by " a hair of the dog that bit you.** I Iwve tLcrefore provided myself with the extremity of a 
pig*s evri. I have bent it into the form of a circle, as an emblem of eternal aflbction. and noatlydeeo- 
lated it with blue ribbon. 1 »liall send it to Sally, u« a \'nlnntine, accompanied by the following linai^ 
which yoo will, no doubt, be glod to piib1i!*h. 'If I should prove successful in my buit, 1 will fat joa 
know. Vount. QU 

Oh! 8ally, there ere M>asons when the »ou1, I From her prond height ebove^lhe midway air, 

Filled with the fervor of o*orHowing Invc. ! Down to the mirp depths of diredtstre«s, 

Bonerbly spurning au>.'ht that would ron'rol Curtailed of all her hope and happiness. 

flor gWioiu vigor, bmvelv «mrs above , (_^,^^ „^ ,j,at ripe and ro^v lip in srom ! 

AJJ clouds and »had.m■^ fcarlcw, ga v. ami free, , j j,^ ^^^ ^.^ j, ^^^^ ^^■^^ 1,,^^^ and Initrooa era ! 

I^ke rtrong-wmged bird carvenng o er tb«- wa. I ^^ f,,,,^, „,{, ,,^,t a ho,«lc#s grief hath boins^ 

Bat there are soamns when the heart i^ wnnig And I must tell my tale of wo or die. 

With agonies of doubt nnd tierre dr<fpnir ; I (ia/o on thin eniMom of tli* eternal flame 

Wken the upspringing soul herself is flung. ' Thut crifpg my licurt, aud pity while you blams. 

Voted, That the Hoes lie rejected, and Hotspur reprimauded for disrespect to theClalx 

ID'Some lypojrraj)hical errors were passed over without correction in the.fint part 
of " Recollections of Sicily,** which ap{>earcd in the last number. This was baeauaa 
the author, being in Philadelphia, had no oi)port unity to read the proofs. If we conld 
poHibly find room for a list of errata, we would insert one here. But W9 tnat that thia 
explanation will satisfy both author aud leaden. 
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GEORGE BERKELEY, D. D., 

BISHOP OF CLOTNE, IN lEELAKD. 

Thb family of Bishop Berkeley suffered greatly for their loyalty 
daring the civil wars in the time of Charles I. AAer the restoration, 
William Berkeley, the father of the Bishop, enjoyed the patronage of 
the king, and obtained an office of some emolument in Ireland: George 
Berkeley, the subject of this biographical notice, was born in Kilcrin, 
near Thomastown, in the county of Kilkenny, March 12th, 1684. At 
the age of fifteen he was admitted a pensioner of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and in 1707, a fellow of the same college ; having sustained with 
honor the severe examination for that preferment. The first proof ha 
gave of his literary abilities was a mathematical treatise, which he ap- 
pears to have written before he was twenty years old, but did not publish 
till 1 707, entitled Arithmetica absque Algebra aut Euclide demonstrata. 

In 1709, at the age of twenty-five, he published An Essay totoardM 
a new Theory of Vision, In this work, among other things, he at- 
tempted to distinguish, for the first time, the immediate objects of our 
senses from the conclusions, which from infancy we are accustom- 
ed to draw from them. Thus he maintained, that although habit hat 
brought together many of the ideas of sight and touch, so that they are 
called by the same names, they have originally no such connection. 
This publication greatly raised his reputation as a philosopher. In 
1710 appeared his celebrated work — A Treatise concerning the princi" 
pies of human knowledge ^ wherein the chief causes of error and difficuU 
ty in the sciences, with the grounds of scepticism, atheism, and irreligion^ 
are inquired into. He here controverts some of the doctrines of Locke, 
and from others draws the conclusion, that the commonly received no- 
tion of the existence of matter is false, and inconsistent with itself; 
and that those things which are called sensible material objects are not 
external, but exist in the mind, and are merely impressions made upon 
us by the immediate act of God, according to certain rules, termed 
laws of nature, from which, in the ordinary course of his government, 
he never deviates. Two years afterwards, in further defence of these 
peculiar views, he published. Three Dialogues between Hylas and Phi' 
Umous. These speculations brought their author into additional noto- 
riety, not only from their novelty, but from the acuteness of intellect 
and the beautiful imagination with which they were exhibited. He 
was intimate with Sir Richard Steele, Dean Swift, and Mr. Pope, and 
was introduced extensively to the acquaintance of persons of rank and 
learning. 

In 1713, he attended the English ambassador to the king of Sicily 
and other Italian states, as chaplain and secretary, and was absent 
from England several years. During his residence on the continent, he 
composed a tract de Motu^ which he sent to the Royal Academy of 
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Sciences at Paris. In this discourse there are several amusing para- 
doxes. In 1717, he was elected Senior fellow in his college, and took 
the degrees of bachelor and doctor in divinity. In 1724, Dr. Berkeley 
resigned his fellowship, and was promoted to the rich deanry of Derry. 
The condition of the savages in the English American colonies now 
engaged his attention ; and he conceived the benevolent project of con- 
verting them to Christianity, by means of a college to be erected in the 
island of Bermuda. The scheme was viewed by some as visionary ; 
but it was favorably entertained by the government, and a parliamenta- 
ry grant was made to carry it into execution. Private subscriptions 
were likewise raised to promote the undertaking. In the prosecution 
of his purpose, in February, 1729, he arrived at Newport, Rhode 
Island, with his family, and with several persons, fellows of Trinity 
College, who were to be assistants in building up the new institution. 
The Dean now met with various disappointments and discouragements, 
and after a residence at Newport of about two years and a half, re- 
turned to Europe, having expended, in his enterprise, a great part of 
his private fortune. 

In 1732, soon after his return from America, he published the 3ft- 
nute Philosopher, This work consists of seven dialogues, written on 
the model of Plato, and in which the free-thinker is met and his opin- 
ions shown to be unsound, through the various characters of atheist, 
libertine, enthusiast, scorner, critic, metaphysician, fatalist, and sceptic 
The Minute Philosopher was written during the residence of the au- 
thor in Rhode Island, and is perhaps the most useful as well as enter- 
taining of his works. While he resided in Ireland, he engaged in a 
controversy with the mathematicians of Great Britain on the subject 
of Fluxions, and published his Analyst. 

The writings of Bishop Berkeley, however, were not limited to sub- 
jects of science and of metaphysical and theological disquisition. At 
several periods of his life he issued political tracts relating to the top- 
ics of the day, in which he discovered great knowledge of mankind, 
and of public affairs, and an ardent zeal for the good of his country. 
In early life, he is said to have been fond of works of fiction and ro- 
mance ; and ** The Adventures of Signior Gaudentio di Lucca" have 
been generally attributed to his pen. 

The metaphysical speculations of Berkeley have been adopted by 
numbers, including individuals of the greatest learning and talents. 
Others have viewed his philosophy with a dislike bordering on abhor- 
rence, as tending to universal scepticism. Mr. Hume, himself the 
great advocate of doubting, says of the arguments of Berkeley, that, 
Uiough otherwise intended, they are in reality merely sceptical ; that 
they admit of no answer, and produce po conviction. 

In 1733, he was promoted to the bishopric of Cloyne, in Ireland, 
and henceforth devoted his time and attention, in an unusual degree, to 
the discharge of his Episcopal duties. Towards the close of his life, 
he found some relief from infirmities to which he was subject, from 
the use of tar-water. It was to be expected from one of his ditpoei- 
don and temperament, that he would endeavor to extend the knowl- 
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edge of a medicine which he considered highly useful. Many of his 
friends and acquaintance were, by his representation, induced to make 
trial of this potent remedy, and extraordinary cures were reported. 
Accordingly he published a treatise entitled, " Siris, a Chain of Philo» 
sophieal Reflections and Inquiries concerning the Virtues of Tar^water^^ — 
a work highly characteristic of the peculiar genius of the author. 
The reader of this disquisition will find himself gradually conducted 
from recipes for the preparation of this medicine, and a catalogue of 
cures effected by its use, to inquiries in physiology, the consideration 
of final causes, the subtleties of the Platonic philosophy, and the sub- 
lime mysteries of the Christian trinity. The author is said to have 
declared, that this work cost him more time and pains, than any other 
in which he had been engaged. 

In 1752, he removed to Oxford, where he died suddenly, January 
14th, 1753. His remains were interred at Christ Church, the Cathe- 
drai of ^Obcford, where an elegant marble monument was erected to his 
memory. When the news of his death was received in New Haven, 
a Latin Funeral Oration was pronounced in the college chapel, by 
Ezra Stiles, senior tutor, afterwards president of the college. 

Few persons have been held in higher estimation than Bishop 
Berkeley, by those who knew him. Said Bishop Atterbury, " So 
much understanding, so much knowledge, so much innocence, and 
such humility, I did not think had been the portion of any but angels, 
till I saw this gentleman." The well-known line of his friend Pope, 
was thought hardly to contain an exaggeration : 

" To Berkeley every virtue under heav'n." 

While Dean Berkeley resided in Rhode Island, he became acquaint- 
ed with the Rev. Jared Eliot of Killingworth, one of the trustees of 
Yale College, the Rev. Samuel Johnson, Episcopal missionary at Strat- 
ford, and other gentlemen of Connecticut. He had likewise a corres- 
pondence with the Rev. Elisha Williams, rector of the college ; and 
became well acquainted with the character and prospects of the insti- 
tution. While in America, he made a donation of all his own works 
to the College library ; and after his return to Europe, sent to the trus- 
tees a deed of his farm in Rhode Island, of about ninety-six acres, to 
be held by them for the encouragement of classical learning. The 
conditions of the deed are, that the rents of the farm, after necessary 
charges are deduqjted, shall be appropriated to the maintenance of the 
three best scholars in Greek and Latin, who shall reside at the college 
at least nine months in a year, in each of the three years between their 
first and second degrees ; that on the sixth of May annually, or in case 
that shall be Sunday, on the seventh, the candidates shall be publicly 
examined by the president or rector, and the senior Episcopal mission- 
ary within this colony, who shall be then present ; and in case none 
be present, then by the president only. If the president and senior 
missionary shall not agree in their judgments, who are the best schol- 
ars, the case is to be decided by lot. AU surplusages of money, which 
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shall happen by any vacancies, are to be distributed in Greek and Latin 
books to such undergraduates as shall make the best composition or 
declamation in the Latin tongue, upon such a moral theme as shall be 
given them. In 1733, the Dean sent an additional present to the li- 
brary, of about a thousand volumes, which President Clap says, was 
then the finest collection of books that ever came at one time to 
America. 

The portrait of Dean Berkeley in this number is from a painting ex- 
ecuted by Smybert, an Italian artist, who came with the Dean to Amer- 
ica. There is a tradilion, that the outline was sketched on the pas- 
sage from Europe. The painting exhibits a group—the principal fig- 
ure in which is the Dean, in his clerical habit, and his hand resting on 
a copy of Plato, his favorile author ; his wife with a child ; another 
lady, who has been said to be her sister, but more probably is a Miss 
Handcock, who accompanied her to America ; Sir James Dalton, act- 
ing as the Dean's amanuensis ; a Mr. James ; Mr. John Moffat, a 
friend of the artist, and the artist, Smybert himself, complete the picture. 
This painting was presented to the college in the year 1808, by Isaac 
Lothrop, Esq. of Plymouth, Mass. It had been preserved in Boston, 
in a room occupied by the Smyberts ; certainly by the son, and proba- 
bly by the father. It was purchased and transmitted to the college by 
Mr. Lothrop, through the agency of the Hon. John Davis, Col. Joseph 
May, and Isaac P. Davis, Esq. of Boston. Mr. Lothrop died at Ply- 
mouth, July, 1808, aged 73. He was one of the earliest members of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

While Dean Berkeley was residing at Newport, he wrote the fol- 
lowing *' Verses, on the prospect of planting Arts and Learning in 
America." 



The Mom diafiuted at an a<e and clime, 
Barrtn of every glorioiu Uieme, 

In diftant lands now waiti a better time, 
Prodacinf labjects worthy fame : 

In happy climet, where from the genial son 
And vii;^in earth such scenes ensue, 

The force of art by nature seems outdone, 
And flmcied beauties by the true : 

In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 
Where nature guides and virtue rules — 

Where man shall not impose for truth and se 
The pedantfy of courts and schoob : 



There shall be rang another golden age. 

The rise of empire and of arts, 
The good and great inspiring epic rage, 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

Not such as Europe breeds in her decay ; 

Such as she bred when fresh and young. 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 

By future poets shall be sung. 

Westward the course of empire takea ita way; 

The four first acts already past. 
The fiAh shall close the drama with the day ; 

Time's noblest ofbprlag is the last. 
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INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

Whether that exclusive homage which is everywhere paid to 
science, literature, and mental discipline, is in accordance with true 
expediency and conducive to man's best welfare, is an inquiry of no 
ordinary interest, and one that may well arrest the thoughts and claim 
the careful consideration of every well-wisher to his race. It may 
even be questioned whether the ambition of the age is not directed so 
much towards these as often, in many respects, to. defeat its own aim. 
By seeking too soon to mature the mind, we suppress the rich play of 
isincy, wither the early blossoms of affection and hurry the intellect 
itself to death like a breathless stag. True, genuine culture disap* 
pears under the mechanical process of learning by rote mere forms and 
grammatical niceties. The dead letter is exalted over the living in- 
tellect, and a hackneyed memory preferred to the spontaneous gush of 
rich, native feeling. Winged Genius is bound to books, and even in 
the short flights her chains permit, she is languid and weary and 
shows little of that elastic, energetic power, that she displays in free- 
dom. The mind made a packhorse during the period of youth, and 
only valued for the burden it can bear, will seldom in after life present 
worthier traits than became the drudgery of its earlier years. It is thus 
that natural endowments are stifled, while the frivolous attainments of 
education soon decay, and its deceived devotee is left too late to 
mourn the acquirements of such habits of mind, as altogether disqualify 
for vis^orous, independent exertion on untrodden paths, or for struggling 
manfully with the difficulties of life. 

But whatever may be the effect of a too ardent pursuit of intellecto- 
al culture in counteracting its own end, this is not the point of view 
from which we propose at present to consider it. The disposition 
everywhere manifested to regard it as a substitute for morality, as an in- 
strument which of itself alone shall promote virture and suppress vico, 
seems to us to be a far more dangerous feature of the mistaken leal 
which is expended upon it. Knowledge, not difjnis, hut iimphatift>l||r 
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human, if we may judge from the actions of men, is considered the 
only thing requisite in meliorating and bettering their condition. Pa- 
rents seek it as of the utmost consequence to their children ; philan- 
thropists speak of it as though it alone was the source of all the hu- 
manizing results of civilization ; and governments claiming to depend 
for their permanency and well being upon the virtue of their people, rest 
satisfied with their condition and their prospects, if they are only 
assured that the " schoolmaster is abroad.'* Now so far as it is sought 
as a means by which to improve the outward circumstances of men — 
as a stepping stone to individual success and prosperity, or by which 
to increase wealth, comforts, and luxury in the aggregate, perhaps 
there can be no reason for complaint. With this end in view, if kept 
subservient to, it may be made essentially to assist the cause of mo- 
rality. But when the intellectual faculties are made synonymous with 
the moral ; when it is considered that mere intellectual knowledge is 
productive of all the humanizing influences of education upon man's 
natural rudeness and perversity ; when it seems to be thought that a 
comprehension of the order and harmony that exists throughout the 
universe shall open the fitness of good actions and conduct, and lead 
to their practice ; when all these things, if not openly asserted, are at 
least tacitly assented to, and the whole tendency of the age based upon 
them ; we beg leave to dissent and express some of the reasons 
which have guided us, as well as some of the dangers to which 
Buch suppodtions must inevitably lead. 

No truth can be plainer than this — both intellectual and moral cul- 
ture perform a distinct function in man's education. Each has h sepa- 
rate end in view, and a separate class of faculties upon which to act, 
but which lie nearly or quite dormant till developed by external influ- 
ences. Since the moral powers are undoubtedly the direct agents in 
perfecting our better nature, the understanding can only tend to that result 
by its indirect influence upon these. But how shall they influence 
these, if they have not been previously excited, or itself supplied with 
moral precepts by which to excite them ? Can it electrify thom by 
induction ? Will the most luxuriant growth of one plant, throw life 
and vigor into another by its side ? or can the coin bear an impression 
diflferent from its mould ? No more can mathematical discipline 
bring into exercise those impulses which lead men to embrace virtue 
and shun vice. Latent heat in ice or latent water in a rock are not 
seen before they encounter the chemist's skill, nor can a moral culture 
be produced without the precepts of morality. What kind of a moral 
decalogue, the most vigorous study or the most perfect comprehension 
of Euclid's propositions might lead one to form, we shall leave it for 
others to decide ! 

It may be supposed that this is an extreme caso. Other departments 
of knowledge may be thought more favorable to elucidate moral truth. 
Some may contend that the fiat of the intellect can deduce it from the 
premises of scientific facts. But comparatively fow» if any, we think, 
will be found who can frame rules of morality by an a priori concep- 
tion of reason from these. However extended its knowledge of nat- 
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nral laws, the intellect cannot, unaided and unassisted by preriously 
drawn moral conclusion, derive therefrom one precept of virtue. 
There is no analogy which would lead us to conclude that all the dis- 
coveries of science in the outer world can exorcise from roan those 
demons, appetite and passion, 

"Which impair 
The ttroDgth of better thoughti." 

It is true the mind has a more direct connection with the heart, and 
you suppose perhaps that an acquaintance with its powers and facul- 
ties will aflford a basis on which to build. But here also we conceive 
you will be found in an error. Sensation may instruct us with proofs 
as palpable as its own impressions, in what mysterious manner it com- 
municates itself to the mind ; reason may demonstrate the modes of 
its operations till they are all as evident and clear as its own conclu- 
sions, and imagination may paint with its own bright beams of light, 
the way of its workings, without conveying to us one deduction of mo- 
rality. Even our utmost study of those faculties upon which the 
moral feelings depend, though it forward us in learning their nature, 
will not in their practice. In analyzing the emotions with which man- 
kind contemplate virtue and vice, we only find union in disunion ; ** the 
fair body is presented in dismembered conceptions ; the living spirit 
in a mauger skeleton of words." What wonder then, that the innate 
feeling does not recognize itself in such a copy, or that its utmost 
scrutiny fails to discover one familiar lineament ! What wonder that 
one may wander through the whole labarynth of thought, association, 
and passion, when thus expressed, without finding means by which to 
shoot one ray of moral light into the dark chamber of the heart ; while 
virtue, on the other hand, tannen tree like, is often seen growing most 
vigorously, when rooted in intellectual barrenness ! 

Morality is so interwoven with those other departments of knowl- 
edge, which come under the general name of literature, that they can- 
not be studied without unraveling some of the moral threads. Yet 
the estimation in which they are held is based upon their intellectual, 
not their moral excellence, and for this very reason, we believe, they 
are often found evincing so little of an ennobling influence. Hence 
that class of individuals who make this province of learning their es- 
pecial study, are not those generally, according to all accounts, whose 
conduct has been most irreproachable. Whether it be owing to errors 
in the present system of education, or be its own inherent quality, or 
whatever else be the cause, the fact is undeniable, that the evil propen- 
sities of those who are, par excellence^ literary men, are lessened only 
in deformity, and not in grossness. The suppression of the few 
more palpable atrocities is more than made up by the fruitful crop of 
smaller vices. The unfolding of the mere intellectual faculties edu- 
cates new wants and renders men more fastidious. It adds a new 
impulse to the lightning shaAs of passion which are ever operatiog 
in the mind. It gives a keener relish for those enticing pleMuret 
which throw a splendor around the gUttering suDBOiitt <^ •ocidijr-^ 
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pleasares that have a fair outside, but within are filled with the most 
rotten selfishness ; and the pursuit of which will silence the noblest 
dictates. While we admit then that the general influence of mere in- 
tellectual culture may polish the manners, refine the taste, and, in many 
respects, render the character nobler and better, we deny that the 
utmost of its refining process can extract from the heart truly kind 
affections ; and though it changes tho form it does not the nature of man's 
evil desires. All his vices appear again, modified in the severer attri- 
butes of Cynic brutality, or under the more enticing cover of Epicu- 
rean voluptuousness. 

Such then we consider the general influence of those studies that 
appeal only to the understanding. If our inferences are correct, we 
think we can see in the over-refined intellectuality of our age, the 
source of that increasing lawlessness and profligacy, in both public and 
private life, which fills the breast of the philanthropist with sorrow 
and fear. Yet it is because it is sought as an end that we object to the 
morbid desire with which intellectual culture is pursued. It is the 
mind which, unguided by a well-directed will, seeks to search knowledge 
with saucy looks that is blinded, or finds it a treacherous meteor of 
delusion. It is only when the springs of learning flow unblended with 
the waters of a pure heart, that scientific enlightenment is to be feared. 
The intellectual iumination that streams through the dark house 

" In which the soul is pent," 

when used as a means, both facilitates and is in some degree the indis- 
pensable accompaniment of morality. The improvement of the pow- 
ers of apprehending truth, enables us the more readily and firmly to 
lay hold of moral truth. Under the benign influence of religion and 
morality, what was before a dismal waste, friged and forbidding, becomes 
fresh, bright, and beautiful. Science, instead of corrupting the heart, 
becomes a precious visitant, and whatsoever we deeply drink from the 
sonl of things, cherishes and feeds our moral faculties and fixes in 
firmer seats our moral strength. 



THE MELANCHOLY MAN. 

It is one of the loveliest evenings that surly old Winter ever brings. 
Snugly ensconced in my little sanctum sanctorum, I look out at the 
window, and all Nature seems to invite me forth to enjoy her smiles. 
The stars laugh and twinkle in their deep expanse of blue. A pore 
virgin mantle of snow rests lightly upon the earth, and its frosty flakes, 
sparkling in the playful moonbeams, impart a splendor, such as would 
all the diamonds of Tejuco or Golconda, if strewed around with 
lavish hand. The aleigh-riders too are brisk and gay. Tbetr nMoes 
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aoand clearly, and thoir bells jiogle merrily through the still air. I 
tarn my eyes within. The glowing embers of the grate send forth 
their cheerful rays, and the old arm chair, without an occupant, sits in- 
▼hingly by. On the table are lying choicest morsels of fancy, poesy, 
and wit. There are Carlylc's vivid sketches of Heroes in History ; 
Bums' more humble though humorous pictures of Tam 0*Shanter, 
and his Auld Grey Maggie, and Dickens' last chirp, chirp, chirp ! of 
the Cricket On The Hearth. But from all these pleasures of sense, 
or oven of the imagination, my mind turns away, and, by very con- 
tnst, is led to contemplate the sad condition of him, who, though 
placed in the midst of this world of happiness, enjoys it not : I mean 
the Melancholy Man^-of all God's creatures the most pitiable, and yet 
the least pitied. 

As our own life glides so cheerily along, we are ever prone to forget 
that any other person is less happy than ourselves, or than the busy 
crowd around us. We forget that beneath all this glitter, and noise, 
and hilarity, apparent upon the surface of society, there are those who 
spend each live-long day in the gloomier shades below. Even like 
dark shadows, they pass noiselessly around among their fellow-men, 
and on their countenances not one single ray of hope or joy ever 
gleams. Philosophers they are not, who professedly shut themselves 
oat from the empty vanities of life, the better to commune with Na- 
ture and with Nature*s God. Hermits they are not, who bury them- 
aelves in solitude, because disgusted with the crimes and follies of 
their race. Monks they are not, who think by a course of stern and 
sollen asceticism, that "this spiritual can put off the carnal, and 
this corruptible put on incorruption," even though God hath ordained, 
that in this world it shall never be so. But the vanities of life they 
do despise ; its follies and crimes they hate, and of all its sensual 
pleasures they are heartily sick. 

Hence the Melancholy Man of the present day, though he does not 
bear the romantic name of abbot, monk, or hermit, serves to identify 
those mysterious personages with actual life and blood. In common 
with them, he has a just appreciation of the awful reality of life, and 
if he seeks retirement at all, like them he seeks to commune with 
Nature in her grandest forms. His feelings are deep and sad, and find 
harmonious expression only in the gloomy and profound. The music 
that most delights his ear, is the deep-toned thunder that rolls and 
reverberates from cloud to cloud, and from mountain side to mountain 
aide. The paths he delights to tread are by the deep blue sea. There 
the constant murmur of the breakers lulls his mind to meditation, 
and in the mighty ocean that rolls at his feet he loves to behold 

** The glorious mirror where the Almighty'i form 
Gla»es itoelf in tempeita ; the image of Eternity, 
The throne of the Invihbli." 

Hit favorite retreat is in the woodland glen, or on the mossy moun- 
tab aide. The temple in which he moet delighta to worahip ia beneath 
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the solemn arches and lofty domes of the forest trees. There »the deep 
swelling music of the waterfall, and the bolder notes of the raging winds, 
unite and tune his heart to the Creator's praise. 

The most singular example we have ever heard, of any one who 
has actually led-a hermit*s life in America, was told us of him who 
took up his residence on Goat Island, at the very brink of Niagara. 
In the selection of this place of hermitage, he manifested a taste so 
noble and refined, that we cannot but allude to him as a most happy 
illustration of the subject before us. If there is any one spot in 
the Universe where, above all others, beauty and grandeur are seen, both 
single and combined, it is on that little island. There, through its 
sacred groves he wandered silent and alone, now beneath the tall, ma- 
jestic trees that vie in grandeur with the mighty cataract itself, and now 
along the banks of the river above, by the foaming rapids, where the wild 
flowers spring in rich exuberance, and by their tempting beauty provoke 
the kisses of the glistening spray. Many a time was he known to steal 
along by moonlight to some craggy rock projecting over the dark abyss, 
and there recline to gaze upon the eternal Flood, until his soul was filled 
with grandeur, and arose from the solemn scene around, *'to Him who 
pours these waters from His hand." When oppressed by the heat of 
summer, he was wont to bathe his fervent limbs in a quiet little cove, 
formed by the whirling eddies. But at one such unfortunate hour, be 
was drawn too far into the rapid stream ever to recover his hold upon 
the shore, and thus 

^ He luuk iuto the depthi with bubbling groan, 
Withoat a grave, uuknelled, nncoflio'd, and unknown." 

Such was one of the melancholy men of our own age. It may be 
difficult for us to conceive, that his feelings should have gained so com- 
plete ascendancy over his reason. Yet who has not perceived some- 
thing of this same influence creeping over himself? For one, we con- 
fess, that at times of serious thought, the world has seemed unattrac- 
tive ; mankind cold, ungenerous, and base. Not that this feeling ever 
took permanent hold of our existence. For too many warm friends 
have grasped us by the hand, too of\en have their eyes spoken sin- 
cerity to ours, and their hearts extended freely the rites of hospitality, 
to permit us long to cherish such a belief. Yet, perchance the evening 
twilight falls silently around, and finds us musing by the lonely fire. 
The stillness of the hour, and the vanishing forms of all things, 
remind us that we too are 

" Sacb stuff as dreams are made of.*' 

How strange our being, how mysterious our destiny ! Now a strain 
of sweetest music falls upon the ear ; it may be the low, nod breathings 
of a flute, or the plaintive voice of some dear friend, whose touching, 
pensive notes, remind us that she, alas ! is already the fading victim of 
Consumption. Now our fancy finds delight in the fantasms, which it 
conjures up, in the burning embers on the hearth. A sweet aenae of 
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Teat steals OYcr us, and for a moment we desire never again to mingle 
with the tumult of the world. 

Such a reverie, however sad, affords a melancholy pleasure that is 
oflen sought. Indeed, there is a class of vain and giddy persons, to 
whom meditation is never welcome but in such an hour, and even 
then, their thoughts but ill-directed prove their own worst foe. Yet 
none the less does it behoove us ail, and at all times, to be thoughtful ; 
and thought, when properly directed, will sometimes lead to sad- 
ness. A sorry sight it is, to behold human actions and events stripped 
of all their specious names, and the human heart laid bare before our 
▼iew. The miseries and follies of mankind are full enough, to draw 
a sigh from the cold heart of the veriest Stoic in the world. All the 
great men, who have ever accomplished great results for the cause of 
truth and justice, have had a vein of sadness in their nature ; their 
great souls have been always full of serious, earnest thought. Hence 
we know better how to sympathize with the melancholy roan ; for he 
commenced his work in the only true way, first thoughtful and sad. 
But, unfortunately, his sorrow will not leave him, even after it has point- 
ed out the road to some great action, and all its proper work has ceased. 
Despite his will, it still continues to prey upon him. 

It is fair to infer from what has now been said, that hr is no ordina- 
ry man. He never was intended to be a mere '' hewer of wood and 
drawer of water." Nature has given him a reflecting mind, and a 
most refined sensibility, for noble ends. He was designed to stand 
among the boldest advocates of justice and humanity, and to fight a 
raliant fisht against the very follies, and deceits, and treacheries of 
the world, of which he so grievously complains. But by some un- 
happy stroke, these have triumphed over him — have driven his noble 
mml from its proper channel, and cast it a miserable wreck upon the 
shoals of life. It may be that so slight a cause as bodily pain, attend- 
ed with derangement of the nerves, has turned the contest against 
him. But whatever may be the cause, let us be lenient in our judg- 
ment upon one whom the finger of God has so plainly touched. We 
have no sympathy with that uncharitable philosophy, which taunts 
his misery as the result of some silly vanity, that has been wounded, 
or of excessive pride, that has been mortified, or high ambition disap- 
pointed. No, Cowper had too long exposed the silly affectation of 
fashionable life ; his heart had too long been bleeding for the oppressed 
of every clime, at last to fall the victim of such ignoble causes. Bums 
had too long exposed hypocrisy and canting in every form, at last to 
let his heart be broken by their hollow praise or censure ; and Luther 
had too ol\en bared his arm against wickedness and corruption in high 
places, at last to let it droop through want of any power which these 
could bestow. The melancholy of such men, truly, cannot be traced 
to one, nor all of these unworthy sources ; but it must be ascribed to 
that exquisite sensibility, by which every changing hue of life chases 
over their souls, like the cold shadows of a moonlit cloud over some 
sylvan lake. 

When the Melancholy Man has once been cast into the gloom, how 
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vain seems all his toil to search his way out. Not an object meets his 
view, but it induces sombre thoughts. The fair earth is spread out be- 
fore him, rejoicing in all the smiles of an autumn day. But has she 
not been drenched Svith the blood of as many millions slain in battle, as 
ever reaped her plenteous harvests ? The orchard groans beneath its 
loads of mellow, golden fruit, and the vineyard is hung with richest 
clusters of grapes. But is not the liquid fire distilled from these, to 
degrade man, '* the noblest work of God,*' lower than the beasts of 
the field, and to madden his brain with fiendish passions ? The splen- 
did mansion ornamented with every decoration that art can give, or 
genius can bestow, furnished with every comfort that the most fastidi- 
ous taste can wish, is presented to his view. But in the truly touch- 
ing language of Thompson, he exclaims, 

" Ah ! little think the gay, licentiouB, proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround — 
Ah ! little think they as they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 
And all the sad variety of pain. 
How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms. 
Sore pierced by wmtry winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poyerty. How many stand 
Around the death bed of their dearest friends, ^ 

And point tlie partmg anguish." 

Or perchance some secluded little cottage, whose pure and lovely 
white melts in so sweetly, with the darker hues of ivy, locust, and 
evergreen, speaks to him a tale of domestic bliss. But no, the worse 
than murderous Seducer has insinuated himself even there, and rob- 
bed a happy family of their only Jewel. Talk to him of friendship. 
He silently points to the man, whose every friend deserted him at the 
sound of the sheriff's hammer, and whose reputation was slandered 
away by the tongue of envious malice. As a patriot, he would rejoice 
at the glorious progress of truth and freedom in the land, did he not 
know, that even now millions of immortal beings are dragging out a 
life of servitude and bondage. As a philanthropist, he would join in the 
general jubilee for the triumph of liberty, in the various parts of the 
world, did he not know that her victories have too often been achieved 
at the expense of such bloody contests as attended the French Revo- 
lution. 

Thus his mind has lost all of its recuperative power. The energi- 
zing principle is gone, and he is left the passive prey of his own 
gloomy thoughts. But reproach him not, for he is overpowered bjr 
noble and generous emotions. And though we may not believe that a 
single ray of light or joy will ever again beam upon his path all of the 
way down to the grave, yet of him, when laid in that cold and narrow 
bed, let us devoutly pray 

<* Requiaecat in pace.** 
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BfY FOREST HOME. 
•Y a. o. H. 

Til a eharming spot — my forest home, 

Away in the woods so wild : 
Where the wild-hirds soar, and the wateza roar, 

And the stars look down so mild* 
Where a shaded bower receives my form. 

And the vine entwines the tree ; 
And the mellow call of the waterfall 

Invitee so lovmgly. 

Tis a witehing spot — my forest home. 

When the moonlight honrs come on ; 
And the little stream throws back its gleam. 

Then nmneth merrily on ! 
As it nestleth now in its grassy bed, 

Then creepeth slily along ; 
like a maiden so shy of the tell-tale eye. 

As if Stan could hear its song ! 

^Tis a quiet place— my forest home, 

In the lagging summer hours. 
With its birds and bees, and leaves and trees. 

And the sweet perftxme of flowers. 
Oh, how deeply still is the place at noon. 

Entombed from the noisy world ! 
When the birds all creep to their noon-day sleep, 

And the zephyr's sail is furled ! 

Tis a ^2orioics place — my forest hoine« 

With its autonm gloriea on ! 
It may look sad, but it seemeth glad 

To wear its gidden crown. 
The nuts, they fall like a stonn of haQ, 

And the squirrels busUy run ; 
And the scraggy moss has a silvered gloss 

In the mellow autumn snn ! 

Tis a holy spot— my forest home, 

When winter reigns supreme ; 
With its robe of snow, and the smothered flow 

Of the £n»en little stream ! 
And the trees bold out their ice-gloved arms. 

And the cold winds howl and roam ; 
Ob, 111 never rove from the home I love, 

My hiiipj FoiBR HoMB ! 
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AN INTERVIEW EXTRAORDINARY. 

I SOMETIMES, of a leisuFO hour, arouse myself in imagining the social 
and domestic qualities of some one or other of the distingu^s of olden 
time. Indeed, so fond have I become of picturing in my mind how a 
favorite author, orator, captain or what not, would feel, look, and talk 
in the society of his family or in every-day intercourse with neighbors 
and friends, that it has grown almost to a passion with me. A friend 
of mine, knowing this to be the case, furnished me, not long since, 
with what purports to be a sketch of an interview between Virgil and 
Horace. It is attached to an unpretending volume, the preface of 
which would imply that it was written by a cotemporary. But why it 
has remained so long unappreciated and unknown, is a query. I pre* 
sume, however, as my friend is something of a dsibbler in the classics, 
he has thought to impose upon my credulity, even at the expense of 
my good nature. Be this as it may, I will inflict a translation of it 
upon my readers, trusting that the conversation of these two persons 
on casual topics, and the small additional ray of light it may shed upon 
their social intercourse, will be ample apology. 

I may here acknowledge my obligations to better scholars than my- 
self, and especially would I confess my indebtedness to certain lights 
and illuminations, (phenomena by no means rare in most works of the 
classical authors of antiquity,) which kept springing up as if b^ magic 
at either margin of the pages in the course of my labors and re- 
searches. 

The author appears to be the hero of the sketch, and the sketch 
itself is quite as follows : 

** Learning while out on a hunting excursion, with six or eight good 
fellows from the city, that we were in the immediate neighborhood of 
the country residence of Horace, or as the poet himself calls it, his 
' Sabine farm,' I immediately determined to separate myself from my 
companions for the purpose of examining the premises. 

" My curiosity was greatly heightened on learning that the poet was 
spending a little time at his villa, and also that he was daily expecting 
the arrival of his friend Virgil, from the delightful villa of the latter in 
the Campania Felix. I had frequently seen them in the bustle and 
gayety of the city, and had a tolerable idea of the striking characteris- 
tics of each. But I was exceedingly anxious to see them in the 
country, where they could converse familiarly, and be free from the 
embarrassing formalities of the Court. Leaving my Satureian in the 
care of a groom, thither I hastened my steps. Finally, after brushing 
hedges, (as the rustics say,) leaping streamlets, passing through or- 
chards borne down with fruit, and vineyards literally clothed in purine, 
I found myself, with a whole head and a light heart, on the private 
grounds of the poet. 

** As I hastened along to the villa, which stands in the central part 
of the grounds, I caught a glimpse of the poet's steward, whom I 
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knew of old, and who is, by the way, a most notorious character at 
Rome, and the one whom Horace addressed in an epistle which ap- 

B tared in the last correction of his Epistles, published by the Sosii. 
ot wishing to be seen by the varlet, I dodged behind some lattice* 
work, upon which a thrifty vine had been trained, and thus ensconced 
I was able to see all his mancBuverings, and a deal more besides. 

" He was just turning away from two persons who were quietly 
seated on a rustic bench beneath the thick shade of a clump of sturdy 
old holms. They seemed to be engaged in easy conversation, leaving 
it off and resuming it at pleasure. These intervals were sometimes 
thoughtful, but more generally, I observed, their eyes dwelt upon the 
scenery which spread itself out before them in the form of charming 
landscapes. I should have said that I recognized, from my sconce, 
in the individuals spoken of above, Horace himself and his distin* 
guished and worthy guest, the author of the Bucolics, etc. etc. The 
steward had been the subject of conversation, as nearly as I could 
gather from a few words, spoken in that voice which the fair Lalage 
was wont to say was the only one in ail Rome in which words distilled 
as they fell upon the ear. The observation I caught was nearly this : 
' He is a faithful fellow, for aught I know, but his discontented dispo- 
sition renders him almost intolerable. When he is at Rome he im- 
portunes me to send him into the country, and, now that he is here, as 
jou just saw, he gives me no rest that he may go back to the city. 
What to do with him I am at a loss to determine. 

"• But, my Virgil, we were talking, when he interrupted us, of the 
propriety of an author's expressing himself as to whether or not his 
own productions shall stand the test of time.' 

*' Virgil. We were, most excellent Horace, but just at the time of 
the interruption, I think, we were conversing more particularly on the 
exceeding liability of authors to misjudge their own productions. I 
recollect our views very nearly corresponded, and I was about relating, 
as he came up, some remarks Maecenas once made, partly because 
they referred to a previous subject of conversation, and partly by way 
of defending me from the Emperor, who had been rallying me because, 
forsooth, I had received the day before a volley of compliments from 
the populace under cover of a truckshop, whither I had betaken my- 
self on the way to my house on the Esquiline Hill, in order to avoid 
the vulgar gaze. I mind the time well — we were at the Palace, in 
the anteroom of the great hall. It was a private sitting, there being 
only three of us present. They had both been rather taking me to 
task for my foolish diffidence ; but when it was grown late, and after 
having drunk off our goblets, and being about to separate for the night, 
Maecenas, seemingly an observer of my embarrassment, remarked that 
* nothing was more common than for men of genius to misjudge their 
own productions. This error of judgment,' he continued, ' arises partly 
from the inadequacy of the present means of expression, to convey the 
ideal, as it exists in the mind of the author. This inadequacy of ex- 
pression, which arises mostly from the barrenness of language, is a 
serious inconvenience, which is felt by all writers, and especiaUy by 
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the poet. To the poet, the ideal, as expressed, can claim no compari- 
•on with the ideal itself. The reader, judging of a work exactly as it 
comes from the hands of an author, without any reference to its being 
a part and parcel of a more complete one, with such means as his own 
observation and that of others afford him, pronounces it perfect and 
inimitable ; while the author, keeping all the while in his own mind 
the original conception, if he does not really think the work an abor- 
tion, calls it at least weak and puerile. Thus we are easily enabled to 
assign as the reason why the author frequently gives his inferior pro- 
ductions the preference over his best, that in the former he has suc- 
ceeded, from some cause or other, more to his liking in expressing the 
ideal.' 

" Horace. Delightful ! Virgil, delightful ! Were not Mscenas t 
statesman, he would be poet and critic combined. 

** The conversation here ceased for awhile, when it was resumed by 
Virgil asking Horace ' why it was that a mere point in etiquette was 
almost the only thing in the world on which they disagreed.' 

" Horace. Then you are rallying me again on my old failing ? 

'' Virgil. Not at all ! not at all ! But you know we were really 
discussing, awhile ago, the propriety of an author's prophesying for 
himself to the world an immortality in his works. 

" Horace. So we were ! Pardon me, my Virgil : I recollect it now. 
But to your question. I do not know why it is we differ both in theory 
and practice so much on so simple a point; unless one great reason be 
that it is my nature to speak out what your modesty, and perhaps better 
judgment, oftentimes prompt you to keep to yourself. Besides the in- 
fluence which ray peculiar temperament may have exerted in shaping 
my coqrse of conduct in this respect, I early conceived the idea that 
the Poet's was a divine commission. And as to the Poet himself, why, 
I thought and still continue to think, he is the most honored of mortals. 
Nor is there any one who has been especially favored by the Muses, 
that does not feel a something within which tells him that his sun 
shall never set. When such an one has faithfully executed his com- 
mission, and awaits the time when he shall be called away by Fate, 
it appears to me that there can be no grander conception than when it 
flashes across his mind that he will not be entirely forgotten by his 
fellow-men, but that his works shall pass down from generation to gen* 
eration, through all time, read, admired, and doing good to all. What 
theme more worthy to be sung than immortal fame ! Or who more 
worthy to sing it than he who receives it as a reward for his labors 
and toils and privations ! 

" Virgil. I am delighted with you, my Horace, and heartily wish it 
ware in my power to coincide with what you say. Yet I honestly 
think that where a man has reaped a fame that outvies the stars in 
constancy and brilliancy,' let him even be conscious of the powers of 
a god, and let him follow your advice, though he be as simple-minded 
as a child, he would be called an egotist, a trumpeter of his own im- 
mortality. 
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" Horace. And would you call ine an egotist, a trumpeter, my 
Virgil? 

" YiRGiL. Certainly not. But I do say that you run the risk, in af- 
ter time, when you and I and all your cotemporaries shall have passed 
away, of being so called. As for myself, I believe no such thing, 
neither do those who know you most and love you best. Do not think 
I want to set myself up as a model of perfection, for no one knows 
better than yourself that I am anxious and solicitous for fame. No 
one certainly enjoys a liberal reception of his productions by the read- 
ing community more than myself. I even take great credit to myself 
for having first introduced Pastorals among my countrymen. And I 
have often been flattered in contemplating the good efllects that have 
occurred from my work on Agriculture ; but never, however exalted 
might be my hopes, will I sing of my own immortal fame. There is 
a step beyond which propriety forbids to go. A man may think many 
things, and yet not mention them for the world. Besides, however it 
may be, it is almost presumption for one to say that his works have 
earned for him an immortality : for Time is a stern critic, and often 
spares not that which cost much toil and was the object of high hopes. 
Think you that the great master, whom we both so ardently admire, 
was not conscious of immortality ? He was, most unquestionably, yet 
I never heard that he declared it in so many words. But it is that 
delicacy which prompts one not to speak in too much confidence of 
himself, for which I contend. And, my friend, am I not really right ? 

'' Horace. You say many true things, Virgil ; you say what you be- 
lieve, and what you have practiced uniformly through life. But, what 
I have written, I cannot recall. Besides, Virgil, I have no conceal- 
ment. What I know, I tell, and what I feel, I tell — this is what a 
true poet should do. I should be a poor follower of that philosophy, 
which is so peculiar to me — I should be odious in the sight of the im- 
mortal gods, did I not write all true things, even at the expense of be- 
ing called an egotist. Tell me not, then, that this is unbecoming — that 
it 18 egotistical. It is not myself that I praise — it is the genius which 
the gods have instilled into me that I extol. My body shall indeed 
die, and return to dust ; its particles shall mingle with those of your 
body, with those of the great Augustus, with those of our friend and 
patron, Msecenas. But I shall not wholly die ! My divine pro- 
ductions, like your own, shall be read wherever the Latin tongue is 
known ; they will live as long as the High Priest shall ascend the 
Capitol with the silent virgin, and as long as yon city shall pierce the 
blue sky with its towers and turrets." 

VOL. XL 21 
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THE DRAMA. 

One portion of our countrymen retain so much of the spirit of their 
Puritan ancestry, as teaches them to frown upon every thing which 
comes unrecommended by the sanction of priest and church. Anoth- 
er plunge 80 far into the opposite extreme as to disregard every sub- 
ject of serious import, and seek, with the greediest zeal, avocations 
the most frivolous and absurd. It is therefore difficult for these oppo- 
site tastes to settle upon any one object which can unite their enthusi- 
asm. Thus, while one part of our people have personated Sisyphus, 
tugging up the hill with his huge stone, and the other that force which 
is ever pushing it back, we are no nearer a refined liberality than we 
were two centuries ago. There is no subject which has excited a 
more virulent war of these characteristics, than the Theatre. While 
the older countries of Europe, pervaded by a more informed taste and 
(may we add ?) morality, have bestowed upon the Stage an ardent pat- 
ronage, American refinement has been contented to admire the enormi- 
ties of the low Buffoon, or the lugubrious bombast of the mock Tra- 
gedian. The only glance we have got into the enchanted solitude of 
dramatic poesy, is when some foreign hack has condescended to fill 
his pockets from our liberality. A partial change seems, however, to 
have come over our opinions, and recent dramatic revivals authorize as 
to expect a better era. 

May we be allowed, then, a glance at the Drama and its handmaid, 
the Theatre ? The highest sphere of genius is that of the imagina- 
tion, thB highest region of the imagination is poetry. Science has, it 
is tm^ discovered theories for the practical service of mankind, but 
its ends have been reached by a just comparison and synthesis of facts, 
while poetry is an analysis of the source of facts. The scientific man 
deals with real entities, the poet discerns the harmonies in thought and 
nature. This quick insight into mind and sympathy with nature ena- 
ble him, if not to " construct things made with hands," to serve in the 
more precious office of informing our hearts. The first age of a na- 
tion's morality is not fashioned by its schools, but by its poetry — Lyric 
and Epic. Dramatic poetry is the growth of a more polished age, 
when fashions and follies call for the rod. The Epic is inspired by 
heroism, either of action or passion, themes more akin to the poet's 
sympathies than the baser sources which inspire the Drama. The 
question seems, therefore, to have been settled by general suffirage, 
that Epic poetry is the highest sphere for genius. A part of this pre- 
ference is owing, we think, to the impatience of poor human nature 
under the rod. Even the better portion of our kind object to this gen- 
eral dismasqttting of humanity, from a consciousness that they are of 
the same flesh and blood, inspired by the same breath, as those whose 
backs are victims of the lash. The characters also of the Epic and 
Dramatic poem must be dififerently chosen and developed. / In the 
former, none but what may be called the heroic passions can be poi- 
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tnyed, while the Dramatist roust wade through the jungles of hu- 
manity, and 

" Make Vice himself his dirty face display.*' 

The characters of an Epic may excite our hatred, but it is mingled 
with fear and admiration, such as we feel for Milton's Arch-fiend. 
The Dramatist holds a microscope to the heart, and detects all its 
eoFert sores. Buonaparte might be the hero of a Tragedy — never of 
an Epic. His vast nature possessed, it is true, all those vaulting 
characteristics essential, — the firm resolve, the prompt action, and, to a 
degree, the military integrity, — but the aim of his wonderful plans, the 
intrigue and chicane which their execution required, would degrade the 
hero of an Epic. Its design is as a whole to act upon the whole man, 
and there must of consequence be nothing admitted to detract from 
the single intention. The Drama appeals to our passions as individu- 
als, and strains them singly to their highest tension. The materials of 
the Epic poet are obvious. He seizes only upon the salient points of 
character, while the Dramatist's realm is universal nature ; the good 
and bad, the mighty and the mean are his ; even the spirits of the air 
and water ** nod to him and do him courtesies." It is bis by a mighty 
intuition to feel every passion, and, like the chameleon, to take the hue 
and shade of every thing he touches. At his command too, 

" Time yields his trophies up, and Death restores 

The mouldered victims of his voiceless shores, 
The fireside legend and the faded page, 
The crime that cuisM, the deed that blessM an age, 
All, all come forth, the good to charm or cheer. 
To scourge bold Vice and start the generous tear ; 
With pictured folly gazing fools to shame, 

And guide young Glory's foot along the path of Fame." 

We have thus attempted a parallel between the two highest kinds 
of poetry ; but, as our subject concerns the Drama, we shall glance has- 
tily at the history of the English Drama, and conclude with some 
thoughts in defence of theatrical representations, particularly as they 
appear in our own country. 

One of the first principles of our nature is imitation. The child 
apes his father ; the youth his senior, and the man his fellow. Conse- 
quent to this imitative trait, the rudest ages of every people witness 
dramatic exhibitions. Some current superstition or dark legend be- 
comes a source of amusement to the popular mind. When community 
of interests gives birth to organized society, these exhibitions take a 
caste adapted to the improved manners. In this way these rude exhi- 
bitions gradually assume the form of finished compositions, and become 
a means to chastise and instruct, as well as amuse. This is the origin 
of the Drama. The birth of the English Drama, however, has been 
a theme of much and unsatisfactory dispute. Some derive it imme- 
diately from the Greek Tragedies ; others say that it originated in the 
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exhibitions of the Jews and early Christians ; while another party 
claim it to be a native growth. There seems little ground, we think. 
for the supposition that the English Drama is derived from the Greek 
tragedies, although some of the old ^' moralities" do resemble them in 
the choice of dramatis per$on<B, They were (if we may credit the 
descriptions which have reached us of these exhibitions) too charac- 
teristic of the age and religion to own a foreign birth. They were ac- 
cessories of the Church, instituted in place of the more indecent sports 
in vogue, and, as many of their subjects imply, to enforce some reli- 
gious dogma. The settlement of such questions, however, requires 
more research and ability than we could bring to the task. We shall 
therefore pass over these dark ages of literature, and indulge ourselves 
with a glance at the brilliant period of its resurrection in the '' Age of 
Elizabeth." This age is the Ararat of English mind ; the era to which 
we refer for some of the brightest names in the Republic of letters. 
Indeed, it is the only period which has left relics purely and entirely 
English. It presents a literature homemade^ without tincture of for- 
eign caste or manners ; — the gigantic efforts of English mind before 
its peculiarity had been lost by fusion with the German and French ; 
before union also, to any extent, with the classics. Those stout old 
Saxon thoughts, clothed in Saxon words, speak with a far more stir- 
ring force than when laden with the cumbrous riches of classical lit- 
erature. The Saxon must be natural^ must be truthful. Almost every 
word is the symbol of a thought, the type of an impression. Conse- 
quently, those writers who imbibed less of the soul than the body of 
ancient literature, want that intense and burning simplicity which goes 
to the heart. Ben Jonson is an illustration of this. His tragedies, 
although garnished with all the wealth of Grecian and Roman letters, 
are dumb, compared with the efforts of many who were far his infe- 
riors in reach or depth of mind. The march of his tragedy is fettered 
by the pedantry of the schools, and for the warm glow of fancy and 
the stately enthusiasm of genius, we have the dead-level of tragical 
pedagogueism. Comedy will not brook such shackles to the same de- 
gree, and his comedies do not savor so much of the same leaven, but ap- 
pear in the broad grin of genuine humor. Shakspeare might be cited 
as an example of the opposite kind. Although he too sometimes forgets 
nature and simplicity in the grossest pedantry, he yet seems to have 
worshiped Antiquity more as an idea than an idol. We are, however, 
anticipating, and have neglected to consider some of the causes which 
gave birth to this day-spring in the sixteenth century. The Reforma- 
tion was the first great cause. This placed the light which had shone 
only in the cells ot Monks, where it could be seen by all ; crushed the 
hoary errors which had smothered a pure religion, and gave men the 
right to think and worship as they chose. The translation of the 
Bible opened to the Poet all the rapt visions of the Prophets, and 
poured into his ear the music of the " sweet singers" of Israel. The 
story of a Redeemer too, the manger, the life of tears, the bloody 
mount, the wounded side, the place of the skull, and the blessed prom- 
ises they sealed ; all shed a purifying influence upon the men of dioto 
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times. The literature and arts of other countries, particularly of Italy, 
were unlocked, and although they made no essential part, served to 
reveal the intellectual riches of that age. Added to these, were other 
influences, which acted equally, though differently. Chivalry was not 
extinct. Those days were gone indeed when '* worlds were lost for 
ladies* eyes," but their nobler features still remained. The poet's de- 
seription embodied not only *' all he saw,'* but '* part of what he was.** 
He was not, like his posterity, placed upon a stand-point abon0 man- 
kind, where he could take in at a glance the whole range of human 
affairs, but mixed with them, and was of them. Hence the strength 
and truthfulness of his descriptions. 

It were a bootless, and for us a dangerous task, to essay a minute 
critique upon any of the men who made the reign of Elizabeth great. 
The names of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, have become household words ; — and even the less familiar, 
BQch as Lyly, Marlowe, Marston, Webster Decker, &c., we will not 
abuse by criticism. Let them sleep — the dead who live. Our limits 
also forbid a close review of the English Drama down to onr own day. 
The present dramatic literature of England and our own country is not 
the legitimate offspring of that which we have noticed. It claims no 
greater antiquity than the reign of Charles II. With the simple re- 
mark, then, that although Comedy may, high poetry cannot keep pace 
with the progress of civilization, we will hasten to consider the means 
by which these old days have been made familiar to us. And why is 
it that we no longer look upon this age as a vast Sahara of mind ? 
Why do we bring fond and zealous minds to converse with those great 
old days ? It is not that, stripped of their quaint old-fashioned guise, 
they have put on the mottled cloth of modem wear. No ;— ^they are 
not changed ; but we are. 

A second Reformation has taken place, different in kind, it is true, 
but equally marked with the first. That learning which until within a 
few years was banned to all except the acute and drudging student, is 
DOW our common, our cherished property. Resultant to this, our au- 
thors in prose as well as verse have learned that the chastest models 
may be found in their mother-tongue, and that to write well is not to 
write fashionably, but from the " red-leaved tables of the heart." This 
end is the work of legitimate means, the Stage. It is impossible for 
the mind to understand a play without aid from the senses, the eye and 
ear. True, in the most simple, this is doubly so when a play is in- 
volved and introduces a wide range of character ; above all, when it 
abounds in such anachronisms as we meet in Shakspeare. A Drama- 
tist's object and excellence lie in so managing a variety of characters 
that they shall bear a distinct part in the action, and yet tend unitedly 
to the denouement. Notwithstanding our own emotions answer to the 
passions portrayed, they are indefinite, unless these passions be seet^ 
acting through flesh and blood. We cannot shift the scenes ; at one 
moment in a field of blood, thrilled with the hot enthusiasm of battle, 
and at the next, dazed with the pomp and glitter of a court; the mind 
cannot make these quick transitions so as to realize its change of situ- 
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ation — there must be a bridge between our emotions. If such be the 
necessity where real existences are introduced, how far more feeble is 
our attempt to follow the Dramatist when he enters the invisible ; when 
he brings before us in all their airy and spirit-array the shapes of Elves 
and Fairies ! We make a more stupid figure in lands of such enchant- 
ment, than did the doughty FaistafT among his " moonshine revelers." 

And in this we may remark, the Epic poet has an advantage over 
the Dramatist. His spirit-machinery (if we may so speak) is of a less 
subtle kind. We can soar with Milton into the unknown, and tread 
with him the *' sapphire walls of Heaven;" we can descend with 
Dante, and thrill while the shapes of " ugly hell" gape at us ; but we 
may not follow Shakspeare in his flight to the enchanted Island ; we 
may not mix with Prospero in the spirit-conclave, or couch with the 
Court of Titania, reveling in the golden bells of flowers. Into these 
gorgeous privacies of the imagination no unaided eye can pierce. The 
mimic circumstance of the Stage must introduce us to these " little 
ethereal people," 

" as on the sands with printleas feet, 
They chase the ebbing Neptune." 

Such, however, are lessons to the mind — that great mission to the 
heart which Nature has given the Poet is his nobler calling. And 
shall we ban him from the Stage because immoralities attend its repre- 
sentations ? because low, debauched humanity trails its slime and venom 
into the place where Manliness and Beauty wait upon mind ? The same 
justice would discard a play because vicious characters are admitted. 
Away with this umasy virtue, which sits starched and puckered like a 
rufl* on the cold neck of an old maid. Give us your stout, bold-front- 
ed virtue, which fears no evil, because it knows none. 

Immoralities are not, however, necessary attendants upon theatrical 
representations. When the good and pure give that patronage to the 
Stage which it deserves, the Theatre will cease to be the resort of the 
low. The truth of this was shown, to a degree, in the recent repre- 
sentation of Richard III. at the Park. Wit and fashion there usurped 
the places of ignorance and vulgarity. Similar testimony is given by 
the better class of English Theatres. Still, even granting that they 
are unavoidably the haunts of vice, we should contend none the less 
strenuously for their encouragement. Every large city is full of vice, 
in all its multifaced deformity. It does not walk the'streets alone. It 
does not fester and rot only in the brothel. It crowds the gay and 
costly saloon, and lists to the rich lures of feasting and song. Every 
comer and nook holds out some snare to the unwary. Every window 
sparkles with some gay iniquity. Those then who would close the 
Theatre, from benevolence to the young and inexperienced, yield them 
either to scenes of more gairish wickedness, or to the cells of drunken 
and slimy vice. Let then the American public give that patronage to 
the Stage which it so eminently deserves. Let it foster dramatic ge- 
nius, and some of our own glorious history may yet be '* wedded to 
immortal verse." 
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ORIGIN OF THE ROBIN-REDBREAST. 

(an INDIAN VABLI.) 

lOowing Indian tndition will be found in Mn. JamieM>n*i ** Winter Studies and Summer 
" for whom it waa ezprenly trawlated fVom the Chippeway langua^. It ii here done into 
li tn its allotioni to the CMtomi of the Aboriginet of oureonntrjr, aieinthe main eorreet] 



me fiiice, ere the white man came 
•m wildi a aeat to claim, — 
■ad towards the cloeing day, 
■farmita of Mackinaw display 
oooth-wom, Ueak and rugged sides, 
i by three lakes' copious tides, — 
b Chippeway*s tawny clan, 
lete dwelt a medicine man. 
Md was he for knowledge vast 
ie rites and annals past ; 
was thought so skilled to call 
I dark from their spirit hall — 
was thought so skilled to heal, 
rms that roots and herbs reveal 



w his son, of robust form, 
ly limbs and manly arts, 
It with courage thrilling warm, 
s the bound whence manhood starts; 
;h time there a practice was, 
iie red men's accustomed laws, 
le lodge, with patience brave, 
trengthened limbs to wash and lave, 
' long fasts and mien sedate, 
« their minds to meditate ; 
'hen Wee-ny, the god of sleep, 
f sboold their eyelids close — 
ib«r wearied nature keep, ( 

iBg vigor in repose, 
foaidian q>irit might appear 
or moon or bat or deer, 
ita'er shape the dream might show, 
said to guide their life bekyw. 



lee 't was thought this 
M not on chance or hour. 



But on faithful observance given 
To these rubrics derived ftom 1 
The son in wisdom's ways to make 

Far better than all others. 
Persuaded was more pains to taka 

Than all his magi brothers. 
With more form was the water boiled, 
In steam bis body longer toiled : 
Full many times the bath was tried^ 
And many times the doth applied ; 
A husky mat was smoothly spread. 
To form for him the dreaming bed ; 
And it upon the youth was laid, 
Assured his grief should be repaid — 
In mystic lore he should excel, 
And prophecy extremely well* 
If be bore all as did become 
The Magician's true-born son. 
He was to fast more than was deemed 
Enough by those who erst had dreamed : 
Not till twice six suns rose and set. 
And twice six nights their course had wu^ 
On grain or flesh or fimit waa ha 
His famished frame regaled to asew 



And at each mom the old man < 
Where his son m silence lay, 
To practice rites by which to gain 

Such gifts as magicians may. 
And now he shakes his magic wandy 
And now employs his sleights of hand* 
And brings the tools that a rude age 
Hiougfat fit and useful for the safe» 
That their presenoe might inspire 
Powen which their feats require— 
Endurance in fire's scorching rage. 
And coinage in battla's iia. 
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Wlien nine of the twelve dayi were gone. 
By craving^ appetite made long^, 
The eon besought his fast to break — 
Some other time a new one take. 
«« My dreamB," he said, " are very sad, 
And ominous of all that's bad." 
But no — his sire would not permit 
That he should touch or taste one bit; 
Since one to gain the seer's high art 
Must not ftom first intents depart 
When two days more their course had run, 
Imploringly repeats his son 
The request that before was sent 
For anght to stay his languishmcnt 
Denied again — the old man said, 
That hope and courage him might aid— 
" At morrow's dawn myself will bring 
The food for which you are suffering ; 
'Tis hard by twelve short boms to lose 
The gifts for thee that now I choose " 

VI. 

By the fint light the father brought 
The food before so genUy sought, 
With expectations mounting high. 
Of skill his chikl had gained thereby. 
Already prided he upon 
The future fame of his young son. 
Which eveiy wind should waft abroad, 
And make far off a household word ; 
But stooping now to cast a look 
Through cedar boughs into his nook- 
Why starts he back with sore surprise ? 
Why stands he fixed with staring eyes ? 
No pleasing view does him delight. 
But a vision strange meets his sight — 
The child his failing years had charmed 
To a bird being fast transformed ; — 
Hm aroM to wings abeady turned, 
Vermilioo on his bosom burned ; 
Then itaiti fimn him the plumage bright, 
Which fomif and grows upon the sight ;— 



I Lessened down to astonished eyes, 
I His feet with claws he now supplies ; 
I And swelling now his [Jiant throat, 
'pitched and tuned to the robin's note. 



" My father refused to give me meat 
When hungry much I wished to eat. 
And now he sees I'm made a bird. 
No more with human race to herd ; 
He alone suffers by the change, 
The air now happy 1 ihall range: 
Manito* to me has been most just, 
And shown me mercy — go I must — 
In gladness I nnount to the skies." 

My son, my son," the old man cries, 
" Do not me leave alone below. 
Without thee life is full of woe !" 
And rushing in, with intent rude, 
His grasp the bird can just elude, 
And rising up the trees among. 
The robin sings a cheering song. 



" Forsaken, now. Oh I sir, you see 
I take my course to love and glee ; — 
Yet be assured I e'er shall dwell 
Nearest your wigwam, to dispel 
Sorrow and sadness from your breast, 
With cheering music lulled to rest. 
Content and happy, day by day 
Unceasing joy I shall display ; — 
And ages hence, when o'er the main 
Come foes to your Indian name, — 
The stars that guide them to these landi, 
Ill-omened to your strongest bands* — 
Their bark with such destructkm fhiagfat— 
Such evils by their presence brougfai— 
Vhe air pestilenced by their breath. 
Their very looks the shafts ni deathr— 
Then, e'en then, for the love I bora 
To my red brothen on this ahora, 
I still will charm the ground they tntd. 
With songs so oft here waibtod." 



* The good spirit of the Indians. 
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Then lookinf^ up the sky upon, 
The robin greets the rising sun, 
His eye with pity beaming looked, 
As thus the promise on he spoke: — 
** And ev'ry day the summer long 
m nsher in this hour with song ; 
When mom's fresh air and pearly dew 
Their wonted life daily renew, 
My sweetest strains 'tis then Fll shower, 
In honor of my natal hour." 



Do not despise this tale so rude, 
In it is found a precept good, — 
That filial duty joy e*er gains, 
And obedience reward claims : 
Tho* nature's course it cannot stop. 
It changes for a better lot. 
It is by such untutored speech. 
That simple men their virtue teach. 



GILES SCROGGINS. 

I ALWAY8 had an aversion to that species of practical jokes called 
hoaxes. To tell a man in sober earnest, that a thing is so and so, and 
then to laugh at him for a ninny, because he is fool enough to belieye 
you, seems to me rather a proof of knavery and unblushing impu- 
dence, than of any of that keen shrewdness and wit, which the perpe- 
trators of these deceptions generally arrogate to themselves, and that 
too, with the consent of a considerable portion of people who ought to 
know better. These deceptions are seldom carried out without more 
or less of downright falsehood, and what is rather singular, the indi- 
viduals who are foremost in such undertakings, are always those who 
are ready to fly into a passion if their word is doubled, and consider 
the least imputation against their veracity as the deepest insult. 

But 1 will leave homilies on that subject to the more capable, and goon 
with, or rather begin, my story. As I was saying, I always had an aver- 
sion to hoaxes — that is, in principle, but from long habit, in this quiz- 
zical world, I have become somewhat accustomed to them, and if I 
had not, I have seen some at which, in spite of my scruples, I could 
not choose but laugh. There is something so very ludicrous in the 
pertinacity and persevering obstinacy with which one of these vic- 
tims of ridicule persists in making game of himself, that it seems as 
if they were sent into the world on purpose that the schoolmaster. Ex- 
perience, should never be idle, but that he might have employment and 
wages the year round. 

One of these unfortunate wights, in particular, is at present in ray 
mind, who, after being made, for several successive months, a subject 
of these experiments, most perseveringly refused to grow one particle 
wiser, and at length led the place in search of employment, just as 
' ready and waiting' to be hoaxed as on the morning when he first 
entered it in all the verdancy of youthful expectation. 

Common jokes and quizzes were dull and perfectly disgusting when 
applied to him. The tales of the Arabian Nights, and Sinbad the 
Sulor, he would have believed as readily as he did the Spelling 
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Book ; and the most amusing part of the scene was the extent to which 
the operators were obliged to task their powers to invent something so 
absurd that there might be a remote possibility of his not believing it — 
for without this, of course there could be comparatively but little 
sport. 

When I first saw him he had been in town some four or five days, 
and was already well known to " the boys" by the name of " Giles 
Scroggins." How he had so suddenly earned his title, I am sure I do 
not know, but it was firmly stuck to him, and during his whole stay he 
was neither known nor called by any other name — nor did he appa- 
rently care to be, but always answered to it, with as much readiness 
and freedom as if his own mother had given it to him *' on that auspi- 
cious morning which first dawned upon his puerile existence." I 
know that he had another name, but if I ever knew what it was I have 
long since forgotten ; and indeed I think it doubtful whether he had 
himself any correct idea that he had any particular right to one name, 
more than another. 

He was a lean, lank-looking genius, apparently eighteen or nineteen 
years of age, with legs, which you could see at a single glance were 
made for the express purpose of traveling. His coat, vest, and panta- 
loons had nothing very peculiar about them, except that the coat was 
gray and had an upright, military-looking collar. The pantaloons and 
vest were of that peculiar mix called ** sheep's gray," made from the 
wool of black sheep and white, in proportions according to fancy. 
There was nothing peculiar, however, about his dress, and 1 only 
mention it as it seemed to make a part of himself. He had a thin 
face and a sharp nose which went slanting along down towards hb 
chin in a quiet sort of way, as if to say, " any thing for peace." His 
eyes, like his breeches, were a light gray, with a knowing curve to the 
wrinkles which pointed inward from the temple to the visual organ, so 
that you would not have been surprised had he turned out to be a keen, 
hard bargaining, horse-jockeying Yermonter, instead of the verdant 
Massachusetts' boy, which he really was. Still, a close observer of 
physiognomy would have noticed a sort of laxity in the muscles which 
governed his mouth, and a peculiar slant to the cheek and jaw bone, 
which seemed to give him an equal facility for imbibing sweetened 
water and large stories, whenever they came in his way. Such was 
the outward man of " Giles Scroggins." 

'* Giles Seroggiru courted Molly Broten," 

the old song says, and perhaps it was from some fancied resemblance 
to the aforesaid Giles, that he received his name ; but upon that point I 
am sure I cannot say. He appeared suddenly in the village one bright 
May morning, nobody knowing exactly where from, and inquired for 
work ; this he soon found, and was at once marked by the hoaxers, as 
rare game. 

About a mile from the village there lived an old cooper, who had in 
his shop several *< horses," as they are called, though it is difficult 
to conceive why. They have four legs, to be sure, but ar« no more 
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like a horse than like any other quadruped in Natural History. 
The boys were in the habit of continually annoying the cooper by 
asking him for a loan of one of these horses for a ride. Now if the 
old man had a fault in the world, it was that he got mad very easily in 
the day time, and easier still at night. So one night about eleven 
o'clock, the boys persuaded Giles that it was a fine night for a ride, 
and told him that the old cooper had several horses which he some- 
times let, but that he was a facetious old fellow and would not always 
let them go at first, but that the only way was to ** hang on ;" and with 
these instructions they packed him off to the cooper's for a horse. 

" Hillo," said Giles, as he rapped on the window of the room 
where the cooper and cooperess were enjoying their repose. ** Who's 
there ?" said he, springing from a sound sleep into the middle of the 
floor. "It's me," was the reply. Now, though this answer was 
perfectly satisfactory to Giles, it was by no means so to his inside 
friend, the cooper, who, seizing a pair of tongs, repeated the question 
with considerable energy. " I want to get a horse," said Giles, taking 
this for a part of the old man's eccentricity. This was too much to 
be borne, and the enraged knight of the horse came toward the win- 
dow with uplifted tongs. Prudence suggested a retreat, and Giles 
obeyed the suggestion. Up went the window, and out went the 
cooper, but Fate and long legs both favored Giles, and he saved his 
bacon, though he lost his breath. 

I have room for only one more of his adventures. There was a 
worthy old farmer who was very deaf and very cross, and for some 
reason, which it is difficult to conceive, was generally known by the 
name of " Wummux," which title was by no means pleasing to him. 
To this man Giles was dispatched, in the month of May, with a 
bushel bag, to get green com, being told that he always had it very 
early, and if he was very polite and called him Mr. Wummux, he 
would be sure to get some, but that he was very deaf. Thus instruct- 
ed, Giles undertook the errand, but it liked to have been his last. He 
found the old gentleman, hoe in hand. Placing his mouth close to his 
ear he drew in all his breath for a desperate attempt, and yelled " Mis- 
ter Wummux," at the very top of his voice. The old man's eyes 
flashed fire, but Giles had taken in a fresh supply of wind, and he 
added, " have you got any green corn," in a scream which that fa- 
mous old town-crier, Stentor, would have died with vexation to hear. 
The rest of the matter he gave rather a confused account of. He 
saw the hoe handle coming straight at him, and he thought it hit 
him, and was moreover strengthened in his opinion by a sore streak 
across his shoulders ; he made one leap to the fence, and as he went 
felt something from behind assist his flight ; perhaps it was Fortune 
tugging at the afterpart of his pantaloons, and perhaps it was the old 
man's boot. Giles inclined to the latter opinion. 

From that time his business increased wonderfully — his good nature 
knew no bounds, and the rascality of his tormentors was commensu- 
rate with it. Once or twice somebody tried to persuade him that the 
boys were imposing upon him, bat it was of no use. He believed 
them when they told him, and believed the boys when they denied it. 
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and there was the end of it. Invention was racked to find him busi- 
ness. White lamp black, soft soap moulds, strap oil and doves* milk, 
fresh salt, pocket saw mills, salamander caps, and leather jewsharps, 
were among the various articles which he inquired for from house to 
house, and what was queer, he said, " Folks never let him have any 
thing, they were so afraid he*d spile it." The last I heard of him he 
was seen trudging over the hills with a stone of some ten pounds 

weight, carefully wrapped in brown paper, inquiring for Mr. 's 

house, whose roley holey he had been requested to carry home. 

Poor Giles ! I haven't heard of him for a long time, but if he is not 
engaged on some foors errand or other, it is because he can find no one 
malicious enough to send him. 



THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 

Speculative men do not coincide in their comparative estimates of 
the degree of civilization among different nations — of the social and 
moral condition of mankind at different periods of time. There are 
those who find in the present arrangement of society a manifest im- 
provement upon the condition of men in all former ages ; who believe 
that the spirit of change, now at work among the nations, tends up- 
ward — that the progress of mankind is onward. On the other hand, 
some have discovered a " golden age" in the past, and see in that an 
*' order of things" by which the happiness and true interests of the race 
were more perfectly secured, than they are under the existing state of 
things ; they say, '* the present is a mechanical age — mechanical in 
bead and heart, as well as in hand ; its superiority is that of physical 
condition — of external relation — all is outward and deceptive." 

They are comparatively few, however, who interest themselves 
either with the history of the past or the spirit of the present. To most 
men, nay, to all, the present is the most important, but to many it is 
the only time ; the past to them is time no longer, and the future be- 
comes present ere it reaches them ; they want '* that large discourse of 
reason, looking before and after," and are content to engage actively in 
the business of to-day, without asking what has given to society and 
to civilized nations their present diversified relations and pursuits — 
what causes have turned the energies of the present to the channels 
in which they flow — whence are derived the forces and influences now 
at work among men, and whither tends the activity, strife, and progress 
of the present. Few men are conscious of having any direct agencv 
in producing the mat changes that are continually taking place. Each 
one feels that he is borne onward by a current, whose velocity he does 
not increase, and whose direction he does not alter. On his entrance 
to the world, he finds society, with its laws and institutions, already 
established — the conduct and pursuits of men already marked out and 
regulated. In short, he finds the forces and organization of an advan- 
ced state of civilization in full play ; his post is assigned him, and 
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lie marches on in one of the thousand well-trodden paths of life. 
Who has effected all this ? Not his fathers, for they in turn found all 
the springs of society in motion. True, things liave somewhat chang- 
ed since they began their course — how, or by whom, they cannot tell. 
Each generation feels, at the outset, that it has received the present 
from a former, and hands it down to the next, in an advanced state. 
Thus, the succeeding growing immediately out of the preceding, all 
are bound together by an unbroken chain, which reaches far back into 
the past. It is the object of this essay to glance at some of the more 
distinct and obvious outlines of this connection. 

In contemplating the character and progress of ancient civilization, 
we are struck with the prominency of some one characteristic feature 
in each of the enlightened nations. Some single idea reigned su- 
preme in the head and heart of the entire population, and has stamped 
lis own image upon all of their productions. Each government seems 
to have been based upon some one of the fundamental principles of hu- 
man nature, the gradual and perfect development of which constituted 
their advancement in civilization. The development and harmonizing 
of all the capacities and principles of human nature constitutes the 
highest and most perfect civilization. 

The ancient Egyptians are the first, as a nation, who come before 
us possessed of a high degree of cultivation. Although their written 
history is meagre and obscure, giving us only here and there a glimpse 
of some great event, or distinguished character, during their long ex- 
istence, yet they have left to all future ages mute, but impressive re- 
cords, of the distinguishing traits of their character, and the character 
of their civilization. Their monuments are a history, as well as a 
wonder. We are at a loss to decide which excites the greater aston- 
ishment, the knowledge and physical power by which the pyramids 
were erected, or the feelings and sentiments which prompted to the 
undertaking ; the former shows their attainments in science — their in- 
tellectual character ; the latter, the principles which governed them — 
their moral character. This part pertains more directly to our subject. 
Reverence, the noblest feeling of our nature, must ever, in one form or 
another, be at the bottom of all organized society ; no government can 
be powerful, nay, can, for any length of time, exist without it. An ex- 
cess of this feeling, if we mistake not, was predominant among the 
ancient Egyptians — the animating and directing spirit of their civiliza- 
tion ; making them in their worship — because the objects of it were 
unworthy — grossly superstitious. Religion was so inwoven with the 
state as to make them, towards the government, slavishly submissive. 
Their obelisks, temples, and pyramids are lasting monuments alike of 
their subjection and knowledge — in fine, of an almost omnipotent 
superstition. 

Athens was founded by an Egyptian ; and the Grecians received 
much of their learning and wisdom from Egypt. Among the Grecians 
too, we find reverence for the state, but also a clearer knowledge of 
the rights of individuals ; they worshiped gods less terrible, than 
were the Egyptian divinities ; their system of mythology was purer 
aod more elevated. A love of the beautiful was the actuating spirit of 
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the Grecian jprogreas ; the ro xaXov, in art, in character, in every pa^ 
suit and relation of life, was universally predominant. This principle, 
although it has a strong conservative tendency in national affairs, yet 
its chief power is in stimulating to an individual development. Egyp- 
tian civilization was the energies of the nation actuated by one feeling, 
superstition, and directed by the rulers to the same great ends ; conse- 
quently their remains — ^their monuments — are stupendous and national. 
On the other hand, the progress of the Greeks was the energies of all 
actuated by one sentiment, love of the beautiful, and directed by indi^ 
viduals to a thousand difierent pursuits ; from them we receive thc^ 
most perfect productions of individual effort, in some one of many dif- 
ferent pursuits. 

Rome was settled by Grecians, and drew from Greece much of her^ 
civilization ; she united, in a measure, the characteristics of both Egypt 
and Greece. The Roman people were enlightened and possessed oC 
a strong national spirit. The tendency of all their efforts was the ex- — 
tension and supremacy of the Roman name and nation. At all events,., 
whether our views of the spirit and character of each of these nations— 
has been just, or not, it will be admitted that in Rome was concentra — • 
ted whatever of ancient influence is now in activity. She preserved ^ 
the vantage ground, which former ages had gained in their struggles 
towards civilization ; she gave still greater vigor to these forces, which ^ 
had exhausted the energies of mighty nations, during long ages past. 
To them, was then added another and by far the most powerful civili- - 
zing agent— the Christian religion — an immortal principle of perfection, 
the only element which insures to human society constant progress — 
which proves its claim to an exalted destiny. These principles, as 
yet, had no power except among the Romans. What is now the most 
enlightened portion of the globe, was then, and had been for ages, in 
a state of chaotic barbarism ; its inhabitants were free, wandering, har- 
dy, and fierce. The Roman nation fell, scattering among them the 
*' wrecks and fragments" of its civilization — it was the mingling of an- 
tagonistic principles. We do not regard the downfall of the Roman 
empire as the extinction of all light, nor the *' dark ages" solely as the 
triumph of barbarism ; but rather as the secret progress of the hidden 
embers of the Roman explosion. Ere long, we see feudalism spring- 
ing out of the lap of barbarism, and advancing, at first, with slow and 
convulsive steps to absolute, then to limited monarchy, and finally, to 
republicanism, — as yet, the farthest point in the progress of nations to 
a perfect civilization. 

There is a class of men who, wrapping themselves in the gloom of 
some particular evil, and looking back upon the brightest spots in the 
past, are wont to mourn over the degeneracy of the times. They can 
see nothing but evil upon all sides. Doubtless, there may be found in 
many former periods, some single quality which is not bettered in the 
present ; but this is not an age in which some one principle greatly 
predominates ; therefore its relative position or progress cannot be es- 
timated by a comparative view of only one of its elements ; — look 
abroad upon a thousand advanced points. 

Never, at any former time, has so large a portion of the world been 
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enlightened as at present. The rajs of a dawning civilization are not 
now confined to a single nation^-a light shining hut the more hrighUy 
for surrounding darkness — they illuminate more than two continents, 
peopled by very many different nations. Those arbitrary distinctions, 
which have so long shackled the energies, and bound a large part of 
mankind to a degraded condition, here, at least, are broken ; and the 
deep-toned mutterings which are wafted to us from across the Atlantic, 
portend a storm, which will sweep away all traces of such distinctions, 
and place men there, as here, upon an equality of political rights and 
privileges. Already the mass of men, everywhere, are better off, po- 
litically, than ever before, and their condition in this respect is still im- 
proving. The paths of honor and distinction are open to all ; success 
in every pursuit awaits the deserving. This state of things has given 
energy to every branch of industry, and is powerful in elevating the 
social condition of mankind ; its legitimate effect may be seen in the 
highly cultivated and improved appearance of the face of the country — 
in the happiness and prosperity of the people. The means of educa- 
tion are not only within the reocA of all, but by some nations, most 
backward in other respects, are forced upon all. Knowledge, through 
some of its many avenues, will find entrance to every mind ; men can 
no longer be as ignorant as they have been in times past ; — the present 
is eminently an age of mental activity. The religious and moral as- 
pect of the present is such as is becoming to nations who worship the 
true God, and base their laws and government upon the Bible ; — ^the 
innumerable churches and benevolent institutions, scattered over all 
lands, are true indices of improvement. A spirit of enterprise charac- 
terizes all the movements of the present, animating alike individual and 
organized efibrts ; it extends farther in every direction than the spirit 
of conquest with her sword, and is more successful than Roman le- 
gions, in opening the avenues of wealth, and binding " the uttermost 
parts of the earth" to the influence and prosperity of civilized nations. 
Christianity is coextensive with every other power, and possessed of 
the same indomitable spirit ; ' wherever enterprising commerce may 
send her ships, or lust of gain can penetrate, there too will be found 
the Missionary, sowing the seeds of civilization, and dispensing the 
blessings of eternal life. These are some of the features of the pre- 
sent age, and they prove that it is one of general activity-— of rapid 
advancement, in which all the energies and powers of man — all the 
resources and benefits of nature, are in progress of harmonious de- 
velopment. 

It is common to attribute all great changes and improvements to this 
or that convulsion and revolution. We believe these to be rather the 
bubbles in the current of human progress, showing its rapidity, or the 
obstacles in its course. The superiority of the present has not been 
produced by the struggles and tumults of any particular age ; nor is it 
the effect of any inherent quality, but it is chiefly owing to the com- 
bined advancement of all former nations ; and its obligations are due 
to every period of the past, with which we have shown it to be con- 
nected. Could we, with chemical accuracy, analyze it, and examine 
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each separate element of which it is composed, we should undoubted- 
ly discover many influences and agencies which had their origin in the 
first sges of the world, and having passed through an endless variety 
of combinations and re-combinations, are yet, in new combinations, ac- 
tive principles in the complex present — that every age has furnished 
some of the materials of which it is composed ; — still farther, that there 
ia no day in the past seemingly Uie most unimportant — no thought or 
action, the most trivial, but that has had some influence in giving to the 
present its peculiar shape and direction. 



FAREWELL. 

Farewell ! farewell !^h ! how lonely and cold 

The heart from its fellow taming, 
While gathering grief, and sorrowa untold, 

So wildly within are burning ! 

Farewell! farewell !— 'tie the lover's laat word, 

So softly, so lowly spoken. 
While the lingering sob, and moan unheard. 

Are wrung from the heart-strings broken ! 

Farewell ! fieuewell ! — ^'tis the mariner's glee. 

As over the waters dashing 
He leaves his home for the daik roaring sea, 

And the lightning brightly flashing ! 

Farewell ! farewell !— 'tis the hermit^s last song, 

The workl and its sorrows leavmg. 
As ookily his eye Is glancing along 

Its beauties frail and deceiving. 

Farewell ! farewell !— 'tis the last heaving sigh 

Of brothers forever parting! 
While slowly and sadly in every eye, 

The tear of regret is starting. 

Farewell ! farewell ! — ^from the mother's fond heart, 

The last parting words are gushing. 
When forced fh>m her long-loved idol to part. 

Stern duty her sorrow hushing ! 

Farewell I farewell ! — with the dying man's prayer 

'TIS a last fond token given, 
While angels unseen are hovering there. 

To carry the soul to Heaven I 

FaieweD ! farewell ! — life's pleasures are few, 

For all things are bound to sever, 
But death shall destroy, and death shall renew, 

And parting shall cease forever I 
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CLOUD-LAND. 

" Plant divine, of rarest virtue.** — Lamb. 

D£AR, delicious Charles Lamb ! " Poor Keats'* himself roust yield 
to thee in the " silver-throated harmony" of Nature. Purity and sim- 
plicity of soul are thine, and man is inspired from thee to strive for 
fresh Childhood of Heart. The blessings of that Great Plant thou 
didst so wisely love, are emblematic of thy mission on earth. It was 
to mantle the heart with sweet influences against rude Poverty — to 
"pluck the fang from the serpent-tooth of Grief" — to rest the weary 
in soul. Then peace to thy ashes, Charles Lamb ! 

A trip to Cloud-Land ! Who has not been there ? Who does not 
love to revisit its scenes ? Who has not striven to fix firmly in his 
memory its fleeting phantoms or portray its delicious sensations ? And 
who has not partially failed ? Yet the remedy is simple and sure. 
Write as you travel, and if you are thus hindered from seeing bright 
visions in their fullest glow, you may at least catch glimpses of some 
wandering forms before they pass away forever. 

Prepare then for the journey. Take down your best meerschaum, 
and fill it from one of those open-mouthed packages hard by. From 
Scafarlatti, if you wish your fancy to speed with active foot — from 
German Meerschaum, S. W., if you would dream dreams. Already 
have you unconsciously assumed a luxurious position. Surrender 
yourself now to the guidance of those active little habitants of Cloud- 
Land — liny elves of smoke, who seem to swarm from out the bowl of 
your pipe, or leap, chase, and tumble each other in hasty glee, from 
the corners of your mouth. You are in a strangely rising mood. 
With surprise, you find your feet, in obedience to the law, carelessly 
perched, level with your head, upon some table, or perchance, upon 
the top of that Olmsted, which blazes at you so fiercely with its single 
eye. An old traveler would now amuse himself in sending out deli- 
cate rings of smoke to eddy and wreath themselves away. In them 
he detects the dim, queer little faces of the Cloud-Land *' boys,** with 
intertwisted bodies and strangely-writhing forms, dancing a joyous, el- 
fin measure. But this trifling is soon ended. And lo ! the smoker 
moralizeth. Encircled by snowy clouds, he looketh down with con- 
tempt inefifable on bustling, earthy mortality, and, for the nonce, firmly 
abjureth " the world's low cares and lying vanities." He beholdeth the 
pale student, striving for high rewards and immortal fame — rewards, 
" the wonder of an hour" — fame, which lasteth a brief, college gener- 
ation ; — one day, listening to the sound of his own eloquent voice and 
the momentary applause of his classmates, the next, lying silent in the 
grave ; and the smoker meditateth sadly on the vain flower-wreaths of 
knowledge. Most unaccountably, he never considereth them as grapes. 
He looketh upon the dullard, poring over incomprehensibilities, or the 
witling, as he aflecteth genius ; and before him riseth up {tipz for 1^8 
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imagination !) the idea of a huge alligator, lacerating his own jaws in 
furious snatches at a bladder, filled with — air. 

At last we are in Cloud-Land. Heavy banks of smoke hide us 
from the world and leave us alone with the shades that come and go 
before our eyes. We are monarchs — ^roore, we are Autocrats, and 
over beings of our own creation ! Our subjects approach to do us hom- 
age, and curl about our faces with reverential curiosity. Take care ! 
Let them not come too near, be not too familiar, or you may chance to 
indulge yourself in a cough or an unromantic — sneeze. 

Our subjects still throng around us. Myriads of twisted, bending 
forms unite and wave before our eyes. Their heads are inclined, per- 
haps in homage, and then they jerk themselves back, as if ashamed to 
worship a being of lower earth. But soon they float away and their 
places are filled by crowds of gigantic, shapeless monsters. Now our 
kingly fancy colonizes new regions. Shadows, dim and silent, toss in 
wild surges around. With half-closed eyes and still delight, we gaze 
upon the strangeness of Cloud-Land. We behold more horrible sights, 
wilder visions than even Robert Montgomery ever conceived ; more 
wonders than Horatio ever " dreamt of in his philosophy." But sud- 
denly they float away before a mightier one. He appears, almost en- 
robed in smoke : his vast limbs are dimly defined through the cloud. 
The expression of his face is hidden from us. By the long leaves 
wreathed upon his brow, by the roll in his hands, we recognize the 
Spirit of the Great Plant. Is it Fancy or the Shade that speaks ? 
His voice sounds in soft, sighing tones, like the gentle pufls which just 
part from lazy lips. 

" I am the Universal Friend of Man. I have come from the poet's 
lonely"— 

Ah ! what is this ? Cloud-Land disappears : the Spirit makes a 
horrible grimace and vanishes, without finishing his speech. Ugh! 
Your mouth is filled with ashes ! Your pipe has gone out ! 



The Secundus, who perpetrated that fiendish pun on Tobacco, should 
be compelled to smoke " Anderson's" or " Yara" forever. He was 
lecturing to an unsophisticated Novus upon the manifold qualities of 
this Plant of Peaces (as he styled it,) and finally ofiTered to demonstrate 
from Shakspeare, that Tobacco was musical. " How so ?" cried as- 
tonished Novus. ** Doth not Richard," replied the wretch, " mention 
this * weak, pip{e)ing lime of peace^ /"' Agonized, the Novus rushed, 
sneezing precipitately. Fact ! 



It was the Great Plant, which Raleigh, the scholar, the wit, the 
Epicurean, first introduced : which the clergy of Virginia accepted in 
payment of their clerical services, — the blessings of earth for dispen- 
sing the blesaings of heaven, — to which Newtcm thought a lady's fin- 
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gar might not onworthily minister : which delights the sweet-mouthed 
Senoritas of New Mexico : which posterity links with the remem- 
brance of Lamb. Well did he sing the pleasures of 

" a seat amid the joys 

Of the blest Tobacco Boys." 

Let not the shade of Cicero blush while we quote : " Hsc (sc. plan* 
ta) adolescentiam alit, senectutem oblcctat, secundas res omat, adver- 
sis perfugium ac solatium praebet, delectat domi, non impedit foris, per- 
Doctat nobiscum, peregrinatur, rusticatur,^* Then, fill up to the brim 
jom — pipes, (these are temperance days,) and smoke to a sentiment — 
Tobacco! 2E-rAP (pi>iw. 



UNCLE JOHN'S RULES FOR COMPOSITION. 

Mt Uncle John was a man of profound learning ; that is to say, he 
bad been through college, had studied law, published a volume of po- 
ems, edited a newspaper, and written for reviews. Owing to the ver- 
satility of his genius, and the possession of a small independence, 
he never continued long in any department of business, but flitted 
about from one occupation to another, as ho felt himself moved by 
the whim of the moment. He was always, however, a literary man ; 
he read voraciously every new book, as it came from the press ; he 
went to all the public lectures, and talked of hardly anything but au- 
thors, theories, works, and criticisms. His pen, moreover, was never 
allowed much of a furlough. He was perpetually in print, somewhere 
or other, as long as he lived. Among other things, he used to write 
extensive biographical notices of almost all the obscure individuals in 
his neighborhood, whenever they happened to die. It was perfectly 
surprising how many gigantic geniuses had, according to Uncle John's 
account, silently sprung up and flourished and passed away within the 
circle of his acquaintance, utterly unbeknown to the great mass of 
mankind. " Death, relentless Death, has snatched from earth another 
master-mind — Smith has fallen ! !" — such, when he had an obituary 
subject on hand, was the style in which he generally commenced his 
article. Few, I believe, besides himself and bis little coterie of friends, 
ever read his productions ; consequently his ears were never pained 
by censure, while the compliments of those good-natured acquaint- 
ances, who knew his weak side, and were willing to take advantage 
of it, were liberally bestowed, and gave him inordinate satisfaction. 
It was wicked in me to trifle with him, for never beat in human breast 
a kinder heart than his, as none knew better than I. But I was 
fond of sport, and loved nothing so well as trotting him on his hobby. 
Of his literary powers, I professed the most exalted opinion. I flatter- 
ad his vanity by the most exorbitant and open praise. I pretended to 
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discover new beauties in every thought and every word of his writings, 
and often, while reading them in his presence, (for I read them nowhere 
else,) asked the loan of his pencil to mark a splendid passage for in- 
sertion into my common-place book. As will be readily guessed, I 
was his prime favorite. He frequently discoursed to me at great length, 
and with no little grandiloquence, on his favorite themes. Once, in 
particular, when I had asked his advice about an essay which I was 
going to write, he gave me the outline of his own system of composi- 
tion, in terms nearly as follows. 

" Before you begin to write, my dear Charley, you ought to be famil- 
iar with certain fixed rules, which every author of the present day 
finds it absolutely necessary to observe. Literature is no longer, as it 
was of yore, the visible thought of great minds poured forth in the na- 
tural, easy flow of unconscious freedom. It has become an intricate 
art, a thing to be studied scientifically, and practiced mechanically. 
Genius is by nature like * the wild ass, free ;' ' the range of the 
mountains is his pasture ;' but * the spirit of the age' now gets hold of 
him as soon as he is bom, tames him, puts the bit in his mouth, and 
turns him into an obedient, serviceable donkey. Those .rude old au- 
thors whose boldness we are forced to admire, even while we despise 
their ignorance of the niles of composition, were like the early naviga- 
tors, who, putting forth in their clumsy barks, upon unknown seas, and 
guessing their way, by the uncertain light of stars, to lands unvisited 
before, teeming with strange fruits and fiowers and gems, used to roam 
about from one green island to another, in quest of adventure, to come 
back at last laden with the wondrous wealth of new and beautiful 
worlds. But mystery no longer overhangs the waves — ^no rich realms 
of Cathay remain to be discovered— old Ocean has become a common 
highway for all the plodding servants of commerce, and the author of 
the present day is like the captain of a steamer, who works for wages, 
and shapes his course with mathematical precision by the aid of chro- 
nometer, chart, and sextant. 

" So much by way of introduction, to dispel from your mind all ro- 
mantic notions of literary freedom, and to prepare you for taking a 
plain, matter-of-fact view of the subject before us. I would have you 
then regard the business of the author as a mechanical trade, requiring 
of him who would follow it, not so much the possession of capital, as 
of skill in handling a certain kind of machinery. My purpose will be 
to explain to you what that machinery is, and how it may be most ef- 
fectively employed. 

" First, in order to start fair, let me ask what you expect to accom- 
plish by this essay of yours. I shall take it for granted that your ob- 
ject is simply to convey to your readers the idea that you are a very 
extraordinary man. A sensible person, like yourself, could have no 
other end in view. I commend you for it. You labor for your own 
benefit, not that of other people. You wish to make a grand impress 
sion ; to have the public call you an • original thinker,' a * master mind/ 
or something of that sort. Very well. Now the way to efl^ect this, is 
not merely to amuse or instruct, but to astonish. Therefore never let 
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your reader folly understand you. Play with him, lead him along 
pleasant paths, but never keep company with him long at a time. Soar 
above or sink below his comprehension, at suitable intervals. Remem- 
ber that as ' no man is a hero to his valet,' so no writer can be a wonder 
to a reader who clearly sees the meaning of what he has written. On* 
ly contrive to make him believe there is something unfathomable about 
you, something altogether too deep for the sounding-line of his intel- 
lect, and your triumph is achieved ; a triumph, which, by proper care, 
any man of tolerable industry may readily gain. 

** Your success will depend somewhat on your title, somewhat on 
your subject, and somewhat upon your style. If you wished to 
try your hand at poetry, for instance, I would advise you to entitle 
your performance — * Translation from the German.' If you under- 
stand that language, make a bona fide translation from some poet 
with a hard name. If not, write a few mystical stanzas and give them 
the proper heading. Now, / don't know a word of German, except a 
few proper names, but I flatter myself that I have succeeded tolerably 
well in this species of poetry, notwithstanding. A friend of mine, as 
ignorant of German as I am, used to manufacture the originals and 
publish them side by side with his translations. The only advantage 
you gain by being acquainted with the language, is t^t you are thereby 
saved Uie trouble^f throwing into your poem an artificial confusion of 
ideas. However, this difficulty is easily got over by practice. 

" Next to the title just mentioned, the best, perhaps, is ' Fragment 
from an unpublished Poem.' There is something in this beautifully in- 
definite ; bordering, I may say, on the sublime. For it suggests to the 
reader the idea of a whoie poem, interminably long, of which he sees 
only a comparatively brief extract. Thus you get the credit of having 
written, nobody knows how much ; and of course you are considered 
a very remarkable man. 

'* Another excellent description of title, is the affectedly simple. It 
matters not what your real subject is, provided it has no connection 
with the title. It is the contrast between the two which gives your 
poem an air of originality, not otherwise to be obtained. A passionate 
love song On an Old Broomstick, a sacre(} hymn addressed To a Fly 
in the Cream-pot, a tragic ode To a Piece of Packthread, or a string 
of pathetic verses about the * Butcher of Boylston Market,' will often 
create considerable sensation. I have known at least one of the ' Po- 
ets of America' to make several decided hits in this way. You see 
how it works. When people perceive that a man can write tolerable 
rhymes under such absurd titles, they argue from what he baa 
done, to what he can do, and ' hope he will be induced,' for the sake 
of his country's literature, ' to attempt some subject more worthy of 
his powers.' 

" In prose, your title, by itself considered, can seldom be wielded aa 
efifectively as in poetry. In general, I would say, let it be, if possible, 
enigmatical, otherwise quaint, or else alliterative. 

** The themes of poetry are numberless. I do not know that I can 
give you any rules for selecting them, which will not apply equally 
well to the subjects of prose, concerning which I shall speak directly. 
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" Now I think of it, a word on old ballads, which, yon know, are gen- 
erally metrical narratives of chivalrous adventure. Having written them 
frequently myself, I can assure you that they may be made with per- 
fect ease. Your point, in writing such things, is to get up a reputation 
for antiquarian learning. The grand rule to be observed here, is to 
spell as badly as possible ; next, besprinkle your verses well with 
• goodde broadde swordes/ ' ladyes fairre,' * I trow's,' ' I ween's,' and a 
few similar expressions, and your ' old ballad' will be perfect. I shall 
only add, respecting poetry, that the old saying, /)oe/a nascitur^ is now 
universally admitted to be absurd, unless you choose to construe it lit- 
erally, in which case it is undeniably true. 

'* 1 shall now give you a few directions especially adapted to your 
present wants. If your object were less elevated than it is ; if you 
were only desirous of giving entertainment or instruction to others, I 
should say, first hang your mind, like a compass needle, loosely upon 
its pivot, and it will turn to the right subject of its own accord ; for it 
will settle on the one in which your feelings are most deeply interested, 
on which you have bestowed the most thought, and about which 
you can write most clearly. But in order to produce an impression, 
by creating a suitable degree of bewilderment and wonder in the 
minds of your reisers, it will be advisable for you to hunt up some 
subject with which you are not familiar, or to fix upon one so 
broad and indefinite that neither you nor any one else shall be able to 
comprehend it. Of the former class, I will mention but one example. 
I suppose you have never read ' The Faery Queen ;' I never knew any- 
body that had. You can hardly employ yourself to better advantage 
than by writing a critical essay upon it. Read half a dozen stanzas, 
nib your pen, and dash away. Begin, perhaps, by expatiating upon 
the delightful emotions with which, in childhood's sunny days, you 
used to drink in the flowing numbers of your favorite, Spenser. I 
once saw a capital article conunencing, as nearly as I remember, in 
the same way. I certainly doubted the writer's veracity, yet I could 
not but admire the boldness of his imagination. Subjects of the sec- 
ond class, however, were always my favorites ; they give so wide a 
range of reflection, and afibfd, especially to the beginner, so many op- 
portunities for the display of learning. For instance, what think you 
of — An Inquiry into the various Systems of Philosophy, Ancient and 
Modem — The great Movements of the Past and Present Ages — The 
Influence of the Writings of Plato and other Eminent Men — Essay 
on Science and Literature — ^The Universe — Man, considered Physic- 
ally, Intellectually and Morally ; — I might mention a thousand subjects 
equally vast and interesting with these, but they will readily occur to 
you, or if not, you can find them in the index of the first magazine 
that falls in your way. 

" Having chosen your theme, your next business will be to mark 
passages of various works for quotation. In doing this, you are allow- 
ed considerable latitude, under one or two restrictions. You must nev- 
er fail to quote from Homer, Virgil, Dante, Cervantes, Comeille, Mo- 
Uere, Goethe and Schiller^ but you are not confined to any particular 
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portions of thoir writings. You may mark anything Uiat you think you 
can work into your composition. You are also at liberty to make ex- 
tracts from other authors. I believe you have a volume of French con- 
Torsational phrases ; if not, buy or borrow one, and have it always by 
your side ; you will find it an article of the highest utility. Besides 
the authors I have mentioned, there are several others to whom you 
must always allude ; but as they have written, for the most part, only 
in our own language, you need not quote them, unless you choose. I 
have in my desk a list of their names, of which you can take a copy. 
Among them, as you will see, I have set down Shakspeare, Jonson 
and Milton. Whatever you write, never forget to speak of these ihrpe. 
Call the first ' sweet Will,' and the second ' good old Ben ;' it looks 
iamiliar, and implies that you love them like brothers. I ought to have 
told you before, that you are always to go into ecstasies when you men- 
tion Homer. That will prove that you know him by heart. 

** I have now brought you to the starting point. You are a literary 
mechanic, with all your tools about you, and I have already incidentally 
told you how to uso them. The nicest part of the work, after all, is 
the finishing ofi*. Respecting this, I can give you a few useful hints. 
Style is a matter of fashion, not, as some suppose, of taste ; and Fash- 
ion is as capricious and tyrannical in literature as in dress. You have 
observed the prevailing mania for old Saxon words, a rage lately sprung 
op, and now become universal. When first I saw it coming, a few 
years ago, I began to tremble. I thought to myself, ' Othello's occupa- 
tion's gone ;' for, knowing the transparency of pure old English, and 
supposing it impossible for any man to use it without making himself 
understood, I feared that, as I could not overthrow the fashion, the 
fashion would overthrow me, and with me every other writer who had 
made it a cardinal principle to avoid perspicuity. Happily, the bane is 
not without an antidote, and I can never sufficiently admire the ingenu- 
ity of those men who have demonstrated the possibility of using the 
plainest monosyllables in such a way as to render their meaning utterly 
incomprehensible. The process, to be sure, is perfectly simple ; and 
so is the working of a steam engine, when you have once studied it 
out ; yet the glory of an inventor is rather increased than lessened by 
the simplicity of the principles which he was the first to discover. 
You have only to transpose your old English, twist it into rough, mis- 
shapen sentences, then hack these up into disjointed clauses, sprinkle 
in plenty of capitals and italics, and your workmanship will be pro- 
nounced the very perfection of modem style. So you can follow Fash- 
ion, and still, in spite of her, gain your point. You will have your 
* Old English,' but then you will have his honest head so turned and 
dizzied that, like a drunken man with thickened tongue, he will not be 
able to speak an intelligible word. 

'* Again, in accordance with the usage of our best writers, and for 
the sake of rounding ofif your periods handsomely, I would have you 
make frequent reference to * the importance of an independent National 
Literature,' to ' old English Literature,' * the Augustan age,' ' the age 
of Leo Tenth/ Uhe Elizabethan age/ and 'the age of Louis the 
Fourteenth.' 
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" One thing more. There is- at present in vogae a particular set of 
poetical and philosophical notions, which, like the image on a coin, 
must be imprinted upon every literary production, to giro it currency. 
These ideas are embodied in certain technical terms, which I have 
taken pains to note down for my private use. You will find this list 
in my desk, with the other, and you had better commit it to memory, 
as it will come into constant requisition. Some of the expressions 
contained in it you will have to harp upon incessantly. Take, for ex- 
ample, the following: — * Humanity' — * inner life' — 'social organiza- 
tion' — * the good, the beautiful, the true' — * mission' — * earnest' — * the 
dignity of man* — ' cant' — * the ideal' — * the masses' — * the outward*— 
* work' — ' man is so constituted,' and so forth. I believe I have about 
ninety of these phrases written down, and am adding to the number 
every day. One great idea remains to be mentioned ; if you get hold 
of that and learn how to manage it well, you will need nothing more, 
I was about to say, to establish your reputation. Force of Will ; al- 
ways bow down to that, and worship it ; make that your constant theme 
of panegyrick, and only test of nobleness. It needs but half an eye 
to see that a great portion of our modern literature is nothing but the 
production and reproduction, under a thousand different forms, of this 
single idea. Amid the numberless traits of character which now dis- 
play themselves in the hero of fiction, one only seems essential to his 
perfection. He may be, and commonly is, a robber, seducer, or mur- 
derer, but it is not necessary that he should appear in either of these 
characters ; for the particular form through which his heroism shall be 
manifested, will depend on the judgment of his maker. A lump of clay 
in the hands of the novelist or poet, he may be shaped in * the likeness of 
any thing in heaven above or in the earth beneath or in the water under 
the earth ;' he is a hero still, for he never fails to possess the essence 
of all heroism, ' force of will.' He is bold, inflexible, successful, and 
therefore noble. The same disposition to exalt this quality above those 
better ones, through which alone it can work out good, to which it 
ousht to be subservient, and without which it becomes either the dog- 
ged obstinacy of a brute, or the sullen determination of a fiend, — this 
same disposition, I say, pervades the philosophical essays of our times. 
It runs through them. You meet it everywhere. I«et a man have 
been distinguished in history, no matter how low his appetites, no mat- 
ter how gross his crimes, no matter whether he has figured as an impos- 
tor, a tyrant, a bigot, or a murderer — only let his dark form stand out 
in the background of the past — it is now the fashion to worship him 
as the embodiment of that sublime idea of which I am speaking ; and 
it is by no means uncommon for a generous liberalism to babble of such 
heroes and the Son of Mary in the same breath, and challenge, for all 
of them, the homage due to men of splendid genius and unconquerable 
will. As I have counseled you to follow the fashions generally, so, in 
regard to this last, do I especially enjoin the observance of the same rule. 
Neglect it, and you will be neglected yourself. No man can fall * be- 
hind the age' with impunity. To be ' suspected of being suspected' of 
such traaaoD, would min yoa forever." 
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My uncle fioished his remarks with some sag^stions applying ex- 
closiTely to myself, which I shall decline reporting to the reader. I 
hardly know whether the above directions were all given in earnest or 
not. I am inclined to think they were. I shall not venture to question 
their propriety, as I find myself daily more and more confirmed in the 
opinion that, whether Uncle John's notions be sound or unsound, they 
are sanctioned in practice by some of the most popular writers of " the 
present Age." B. 



A DAY IN WALES. 



'* Rballt, you must not leave Wales till you have seen the Pass of 
Uanberris." She teas very pretty, that daughter of our hostess, and 
had a soft, sweet, musical voice, and a way of '* stating the case" that 
was certainly quite convincing. Our departure for Ireland was indefi- 
nitely postponed. In less than half an hour, Harry and I were com- 
fortably lounging on a jaunting car, and rapidly rattling over the pave- 
ments of the long and narrow street of Bangor. 

A queer, quaint old place is Bangor, with its antiquated, sleepy 
looking shops and houses, drawn up each side of the straggling street^ 
like files of drunken soldiers ; and its gray, heav}*, moldering old ca- 
thedral, which has stood so long, in spite of the vicissitudes of war, the 
ruthless assaults of an impious soldiery, and the ravages of time. It 
was a market day, and the country people were coming in with their 
produce and manufactures, to sell or to barter. Here was the stout and 
sturdy yeoman, the man of substance and consequence among his hum- 
bler neighbors, with his strong, sleek horse and well-laden wagon ; a 
little further on, came the rough, sorry-looking, much-enduring donkey, 
bending under his bulky panniers, while his master walked slowly at 
his head, and looked down on him with a sympathizing, kindly fellow- 
feeling ; and then a farmer's daughter, ruddy and buxom and gay, came 
trotting along on her lusty little pony, the odious black hat of the Welsh 
women exchanged for a jaunty little bonnet, and her light wicker-basket 
hung gracefully over her arm. She smiles pleasantly as she passes, 
%and looks as though she would drop an equestrian courtesy, if any way 
could be invented for accomplishing such a feat. 

Nothing strikes the traveler so forcibly as the continual variety, the 
ever-changing aspects, the novel and surprising efifects, of the scenery 
in Wales. In this consists its principal charm. It is this that gives 
it such a bewitching enchantment, that exerts such a powerful and 
irresistible influence over the mind, keeping it constantly under a 
wild and pleasurable excitement of surprised and delighted emo- 
tion. A ride of a few miles transferred us from the quiet streets of 
Bangor, to the stern, romantic valley of Nant Frangon. Here we 
were ushered into a scene the most solitary, wildly beautiful and 
magnificent. Bold and rugged mountains rose on every side around us. 

VOL. XX. 24 
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Huge masses of rock, which had lost their hold on their native beds, 
had rolled down the steep and craggy clifTs and lay strewed around in 
shapeless confusion. Deep and black gorges in the sides of the moun- 
tains, marked the path of the fierce and impetuous torrents, as they had 
rushed madly down into the lakes below. A few sheep were browsing 
among the mountain passes, or looking down upon us from the brow of 
some lofty and ragged precipice. A solitary angler was dropping his Une 
in a liltle stream that came tumbling through a defile among the hills, 
while at a little distance a pedestrian artist, reclining under the shadow 
of a cliff, was making a pencil-sketch of the scene ; and these were 
the only signs of human existence in all that wild and savage region. 
The iron hand of modern improvement had made no impress on those 
wild old mountains, and they remained undisturbed, in their grand and 
solemn majesty, just as they stood on the birth-day of the universe — 
just as they had come from the hand of their Creator. Tradition too 
had thrown around the spot the spell of romance and superstition. 
The hardy mountaineer walks hurriedly and timidly by the place where 
the young prince Idwall fell by the hand of his infamous guardian ; 
they tell strange tales of the ghost of the murdered man, which they 
think is still hovering around the hollow, and fancy they still hear the 
wailings of the unappeased spirit above the bowlings of the storm. 
There is a strange sort of fascination about terror, and most people 
love dearly to be frightened. I jumped from the jaunting car to pluck 
a fiower that grew by the roadside, and pressed it in my note-book for 
a friend across the water. Harry worried our honest driver, who clung 
with fond pertinacity to a belief in the supernatural, with questions and 
observations about the ghost ; — he begged him to try to stir him up, for 
his particular benefit ; he never had the pleasure, he said, of meeting 
with a gentleman of the ghostly profession, and hoped he might be in- 
duced to depart from his usual rules, and meet a few friends, in a private 
way, in the daytime. He couldn't of course be expected to show to 
quite so good advantage as he would against a darker background, but 
he was willing to make any reasonable allowance. 

Reluctantly we left Nant Frangon behind us, and rode rapidly for- 
ward to Capel Curig. The road presents many singular and diversified 
views of rock and valley, deep woods and mountain torrents — wild 
sublimity contrasting with quiet beauty. A sudden turn afifords a dis- 
tant view of the rural and picturesque bridge over the Llugwy. It# 
was midsummer, and the water was low in the deep, caverned bed of 
tho river ; still the shaggy and shivered rocks, the leaping stream, and 
the sombre, overhanging woods, formed an assemblage striking and 
peculiar ; while in the background rose the wild clififs of Moel Siabod 
in dark and gloomy grandeur. 

Soon the vale and lake of Capel Curig opened before us ; and what 
was more to the purpose, just then, more attractive, I must acknowledge, 
than lakes or vales or mountain torrents, a neat, comfortable little inn 
came into view. There is no need of stopping to prove that a ride of 
a dozen miles before breakfast, in the cool, bracing air of the hills, has a 
direct tendency to give one an appetite. The sight of the inn brought 
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and nptnriog Tiiions of cakes and coffee, and eggs and trout, and 
sn in a mood to be 

^"thiokiDg of fceneiy, 

AboDt aa much, in aooth, 

As a lover thinka of constancy, 

Or an advocate, of truth." 

aanks to our provident host, we were soon in a state of mind to bo 
ted with every thing ; and feeling very much as Scrooge did on 
ttias morning, I strolled out to the rude, rickety little wooden 
I, which crosses the quiet stream behind the garden. A stranger 
nt me a fishing-pole, with all the paraphernalia of an angler, and 
ped my line into the water. The stream was full of fish, but they 
lot in a mood to be caught ; so the little rascals would sport around 
K>k, and dart up to the surface of the water, and wink hard with 
re, and if they had only had noses and thumbs, it is easy to guesa 
lancy things they would have done. From this little bridge is 
ited a vast panoramic view, unsurpassed, if not unequaled, in 
D, in all that is majestic and grand. Lofty mountains, bold and 
yet rich in varied and picturesque beauty, rise on every side 
1 it. On the one hand are frowning the gray hills of Glyder ; on 
tier rises the dark, lof^y peak of Moel Siabod, while directly in 
are seen in the distance the misty and cloud-capped sunmiits of 
don. 

m Capel Curig the road gradually ascended, as we approached 
iss of Llanberris. We rode along under the shadow of beetling 
and on the edge of lofty precipices ; while below« green and fer« 
9adow8 were spread out, in delightful contrast with the bleak and 
1 cliffs that towered above them. Looking down from some lofty 
ion, we could discern the neatly thatched, white-washed cottages 
Welsh peasantry, dotting the landscape, and presenting an ap- 
ice of cheerfulness and home comfort, which their internal aspect 
very likely have belied. In a wild and solitary spot, just at tho 
ce to the Pass, stood a miserable looking inn, bearing the eupho- 
lame of ^Penygruyd.^ Our attention was called to the word as 
mological curiosity ; for strange and dissonant as the Welsh Ian- 
is, this certainly puzzled me more than anything I had previously 
ith. How singularly a nation's language seems to be affected by 
temal characteristics of the country — an influence or correspond- 
B^hich can be clearly and distinctly traced all the world over, 
lie gruff and grating gutturals of the home of the grizzly bear, to 
\ mellow tones that fall on the ear like the strains of sweet mu- 
\m the regions of orange-groves, spices and palms, 
nldness, sublimity, and gloomy grandeur, nothing can exceed the 
if Llanberris. The hills seem to have been reft open, in some 
convulsion of nature. Bare, bleak precipices rise thousands of 
ich side of the narrow defile. Rough, craggy rocks jut out over 
rriage-way, and look down frowningly on the traveler below. 
, maaiy ridges raise their natural barriers agaiasl the sky, and tha 
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8te«p, indented cliffs, gray and time-worn, cast their gloomy shadows 
into the yalley. A world of solitude stretched out before us, stamped 
with startling and majestic characters by an omnipotent hand. And 
this deep and rugged pass, where all was now so still and peaceful, had 
been the scene of many a wild and thrilling adventure, of many a dark 
and bloody crime. Here too, the fierce warriors of feudal times had 
mingled in wild and desperate conflict, and here, among these very 
glens and mountain-passes, the brave old Britons had mustered their 
forces against the Norman, under the banner of the great Llewellyn. 

For seven miles the road winds through this dark and savage region, 
a scenery ever varying in form and appearance, yet ever the same in 
its chief characteristic — a sublime, imposing, almost terrific, grandeur. 
At length, a turn in the road brought in view the end of the Pass. On 
the terminal cliff rose the solitary tower of a ruined castle ; while be« 
yond lay the green, fertile vale of Llanberris. The eye, wearied with 
the rough and rugged sterility of the rocky crags, dwelt with delight 
on the opening prospect, as it faded into distant and softening vistas ; 
the wild sublimity of the mountains melting into the gentle beauty of 
the valley. The driver snapped his whip, and in a few minutes we 
stopped at the little yellow inn at the foot of Snowdon. Every thing 
about the place had a quiet and domestic look ; you might easily have 
mistaken it for a country farm-house. A hen, with a little brood of 
chickens, were picking up the crumbs about the door, and a vain cox- 
comb of a peacock was spreading his dorsal glories in the sun. Bun- 
dles of fagots were piled up around the yard ; fishing-poles leaned 
against the garden wall, and the garden itself, with its rows of mari- 
golds and tulips and roses, and a bright little stream rippling among 
them, lay smiling under the parlor window. The great white house- 
dog came fawning round, with the air of an old acquaintance ; and, in- 
deed, I have noticed that large dogs have always, as a general thing, 
seemed to have a kind of fellow-feeling for me. I found an old thumb- 
worn guide-book lying on the table, and looked to see what it could 
tell me of the old castle of Dolbadem, which, centuries ago, had guard- 
ed the entrance to the Pass. I always had a fondness for ruins, those 
inspiring old memorials and venerable relics, which link the busy pre- 
sent with the dim and dreamy past. Time seems to have flung around 
them a kind of hallowing beauty, as if half relenting the ruin he has 
wrought. I had determined to visit the dilapidated and picturesque old 
tower, when I first got a glimpse of it, in the opening uf the pass ; and I 
asked Harry to accompany me. But he had other business on his hands 
just then, and he begged to be excused. He had been out on a little 
exploring expedition on his own account, he told me, and had discover- 
ed that there was capital fishing in the streams around the house ; and, 
moreover, the landlord had told him there was a juvenile Niagara at the 
base of the mountain ; so, if I had a taste for old castles, and such rub- 
bish, I must be content to enjoy them alone. On the whole, I was glad 
that he had determined to investigate the water-power of the valley, 
for I preferred to go alone ; and with a happy consciousness of supe- 
rior judgment, I started for Dolbadem castle. It was Ourdier than I at 
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tint Bopposed. I asked a ragged little urchin, who I met on the road, 
if he could guide me by some shorter path, across the meadows. He 
stared at me, and shook his head, and I saw that he could not speak a 
word of English. With what a strange tenacity these Welsh cling to 
their rough and strong old language ! The boy fumbled round among 
his rags, and thrusting his hand down into a deep, labyrinthine pocket, 

Soiled out some beautiful specimens of spar, from the mines. I gave 
im a shilling for the lot, and he scampered off in great glee, leaving 
me alone again. Soon I met a hoary-headed peasant, toiling along un- 
der a burthen of fagots, looking Tery like the pictures of Christian in 
the Pilgrim's Progress, tottering under the weight of his sins. With 
that civility and courtesy which uniformly characterize the lower or* 
ders of the country, the old man directed me to a narrow path across 
the fields. It led directly to the foot of the cliff on which the now 
solitary tower was standing, and clambering up the steep acclivity, I 
■at down to rest among the ruins. 

Dolbadern was the strongest of those fortresses which in feudal 
times had guarded the mountain-passes into Anglesia and Caernarvon. 
The situation was singularly picturesque. It stood on a bold and lofty 
rock on the borders of the beautiful lake of Llanberhs. Rude and 
craggy mountains towered on every side around it, while the green 
and peaceful valley lay slumbering below. The ruins were spread 
over the entire summit of the steep, projecting cliff. A single tower, 
nearly a hundred feet in height, was all that now remained of the once 
impregnable fortress. It was in this tower, in its deepest and darkest 
dungeon, that Prince Owen the Red was held captive for twenty-eight 
years, by his brother, the last Llewellyn. He had united with a 
younger brother, in a treasonable conspiracy against the throne, and 
here he paid the penalty of his crime. A spiral stairway wound round 
the time-dismantled walls, and I climbed up carefully over the loose 
and broken steps, steadying myself by the ivy vines which ran in wild 
and luxurious confusion over the ruins. There was little in the scene 
to remind the stranger of those feudal conflicts and that mad ferocity 
which had once distracted this peaceful valley. A landscape, wild 
and stern, in its rare and peculiar beauty, was spread out before me. 
Snowdon, once the beloved resort of the princes of the land, now 
lonely and deserted, reared its purple peaks in gloomy grandeur against 
the sky ; quiet and pleasant little hamlets were nestling among the 
valleys ; the wild crags of the Pass frowned darkly in the distance, and 
the silvery lake was spread out at my feet. Every thing was calm, 
and quiet, and peaceful ; and, as if in derision of its ancient terrors, an 
amiable old cow was reclining at the very foot of the once dreaded don- 
jon. Times had changed sadly with the old castle of Dolbadern, since 
the days of chivalry and romance, when Llewellyn, with his train of no- 
bles, was wont to resort to its lordly towers ; when often, under iui now 
mined walls, as Spenser tells us, ^ 

The fpeamuui heard the bagle-honi. 
When cheerily imUed the mom ; 

And many a bneh and many a booad 
Obey'd Llewellyn's hoRk 
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It woald have been interesting to trace the causes which had wrought 
such a transforming influence on the character and spirit of the people 
of Wales, once the lordly roasters of the soil, bold, turbulent, impetu- 
ous, and independent, now a peaceful, honest, loyal peasantry ; feeling 
no stimulus to exertion beyond that of their daily wants ; their desires 
and their hopes conforming themselves to the narrow scale of regular 
toils and humble emplojrments. But the day was rapidly slipping away, 
and I concluded not to do it. So I plucked a leaf of the ivy that clam- 
bered over the highest point of the wall, and carefully descending the 
dangerous stairway, returned again to the inn. My friend was impa- 
tiently waiting my arrival ; in a moment, traveling-coats were adjusted, 
cigars were lighted, and we were on the road to Caernarvon. The 
little wretch of whom I had purchased the crystals, had evidently spread 
the report that minerals were at a premium ; troops of wild, ragged 
little rascals came rushing out after us, holding up their specimens in 
their dirty fists, and splitting their throats with their villainous yellings. 

" Jolly Jove, the cloud compelling, high on ho&r Olympus dwelling, 
Had he heaxd such horrid yelling, would have tumbled from hia throne, 
Tenor-stricken at the tumult, would have tumbled from his throne.** 

It was growing late when we reached Caernarvon, and we pro- 
ceeded at once to visit its celebrated castle. I was disappointed in 
its appearance. There was, it is true, much that was striking and 

Kind in the ample and majestic proportions of this colossal castle, 
t the realities of the present were brought in strange and ludicrous 
juxtaposition with the poetry of the past. Fishing-sloops and coasters 
were lying under the walls ; barrels and boxes were piled up against 
the gray old towers ; lampnoil and molasses mingled with chivalry and 
romance. " Show you the castle, sir ? show you the castle ? Look 
out for that dray, sir. Pull the bell, and the woman will come. Shil- 
ling, please, sir — thankee, sir — ^here comes the woman, sir." The 
heavy door of the castle closed behind us, and shut out something of 
the work-a-day world. Still it seemed to me to smell of turpentine 
and lumber, and I vainly strove to recall the beauty and magnificence 
which had surrounded it, in the chivalrous days of the Norman con- 
queror. It is a vast irregular structure, covering more than an acre in 
extent, and was built by Edward I., with a view to overawe his con- 
quered but turbulent subjects. How well it answered the purpose, 
may be surmised from the fact, that they one day took it by assault, 
and hung the governor out of the window. It now serves only as a 
wonder for the modem architect, and a means of support to the old 
woman at the gate. The turrets rise majestically over the embattled 
parapet, and the whole has an air of forlorn grandeur, mingled with 
massy strength. I ascended the lofty eagle tower, whose ivy-mantled 
walls are now fast yielding to the assaults of time. The guide pointed 
out the room where the unfortunate Edward II., the first Prince of 
Wales, was born. With considerable difficulty I knocked out a piece 
of the hard Roman cement, as a memento, and flung it at a couple of 
belligerent cats, from the top of the tower. As we descended into the 
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tennis court, our attention was directed to a gloomy looking iron-barred 
dungeon at the base of the tower. I kneeled down and looked through 
the gratings. It was dismal and dark, but I could just discern a hu- 
man skull lying on the floor. It might have been the last mouldering 
remains of some miserable prisoner, who had breathed out his life 
there, a victim of feudal violence and revenge. Yes, it might have 
been so ; but it looked to me precisely as if it had been put there for 
effect. I had not yet forgotten the turpentine and molasses. 

• ••••••• 

The shades of evening were gathering around us as we again ap- 
proached the old see of Bangor. I descended from the carriage and 
walked slowly towards the town. The warm, rich light of a summer's 
sunset illumined the hill -tops, and bathed valley and glen in a soft and 
mellow beauty. The distant mountains appeared vaster in their dim- 
ness, and the silver Menai was adorned with a milder and gentler 
beauty. The gray spire of the old cathedral and the ivy-clad walls 
of Beaumaris castle seemed to have become enshrouded in a more 
holy and reverential gloom. I walked leisurely along, musing on the 
wild glory of the past and the quiet beauty of the present, and entered 
the town just as the last pencilings of twilight were fading from the 
clouds that encircled the misty summit of Snowdon. So ended ' a day 
in Wales.' 



EDITORS* TABLE. 

Wk have ofleu wondered how thosei like moet of our readers, wlio fare samptaooriy 
every day at the literar}- banquet Bpread out for them by our cherished Alma Mater, 
c»uld manifest so much impatience and grreedincss to devour our humble Ma^, which 
consists of mere crums that fall from the other Table, or picked bones (Division Ph>- 
dactions) left at the conclusion of its liberal feast Of course, those who live outside 
these classic sliades, and enjoy not the privileges that the dwellers here do, with hun- 
^r for their best sauce, mi^ht be expected to snatch at anything that will satisfy 
their craving, however coarse and unpalatable. And on a second thought, we even 
t*ee a reason also for the impatiouce of the first mentioned class. Those who are fed 
altogether on dainties soon come to loathe them, and long after more common food. 
On the same principle, then, we suppose, your alderman-fed minds turn with relish to 
the uninviting course it may be that we dish up for them. Or, perhaps, they philoso- 
phize upon the subject, and make a meal from our humble food, that they may return 
with a keener zest to their accustomed fare. But, be that as it may, we claim to give 
this month a holyday dinner, inasmuch as we have served up a sort of dessert in the 
shape of the fine arts. We place this fint in the course, according to a good old English 
custom, which is to commence with the lightest and most easily digested, and thence 
proceed to the more substantial. We beg of our readers, however, not to partake so 
Ixmntifully of this, as to cloy their appetite for what follows. We know it is dangerous 
.to begin with a dainty, such as we uow offer, for the reason that it requires so mnch 
better an after-course. Whether we have succeeded in obtaining such a courae, mod* 
esty forbids us to say. We at least hope it will not fall behind what can reasonably bo 
expected. At any rate, we shall speak freely of the portrait, for it is not our genius 
that we praise, but our liberality ; and this, in a bargain like that between our readsn 
and ns, we have living examples, in the editorial corps, for nnblushingly publishhig 
from the house-tops. We have nm no express to Halifax, of which we can 
boast and claim favor from our subscribers and the public ; but we have to the land of 
the fine aits, and publiih therefrom the very latest productioD, in advance of all co« 
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temporaricii. We have not leajruod ouraclves with aoy evil spirits to aoconpUsh 
purpow, but wc have with certain agents and embaasadors of the graces: We nvra wm^ 
countered no opposition from the elements to frustrate our ptans, but we hmTe ftiD^ 
certain avaricious deiiires to wiiich human nature is subject We failed in the 9U0m0t. 
to ^t up a portrait for our volume in the manner that all other portrmits have beeagift 
up, viz. by subscriptions for copies enou^rh to pay the whole expense, and leave fiee ep 
many as would he retpiired for the niaj^zine. But we were not to be pat down Hb 
After havin;^ encountered dange»' to life and limb in the aforementioned entnpii^^ 
we took the responsibility i;|)on our own hands, and here we j^ive the reeait. We ' 
our BulMcribere will appreciate our endeavors to benefit and please them, and 
the will for the deed, excuse our shortcomings (if we have any) in that 



We have not room in this number for the accustomed extracts from the joonwl if 
our conclave. We cannot, however, deny our readers and ourselvea the pleanira of 
presenting some account of the more recent " movements and dolDgs" of its 
King Jowl has abdicated the throne, though by particular request he still 
render his valuable aBiustancc to the club. He seems to have become thon>D||rhl^ eoB- 
vinced of the unsatisfying nature of himian power, and, like Charles V. of GennanVi 
ho gladly renounced its cares and responsibilities. He will read you an homUy» a ftdl 
hour in length, upon the vanity of human wishes and grandeur, of which he telle jam 
he can speak from experii^nce. In contrast with the troubles and vexationa of a 
public life, he delights to dwell on the happy, quiet, and tranquil enjoyment of aptivala 
station ; and ho has committed to inemor>- 'Hnnice*s ode upon the subject, so perfectiyy 
that he can repeat it backwards or forwards without the least stammering or heaitanCT. 
He expresses a thorough contempt for public fame, so uncertain and so nnjoet. It M^ • 
he says, a candle uncovered and exposed to the night wind, which may be eeen at a 
distance it is true, hiit then is liable at any moment to be blown out ; while, on Iha 
other hand, the reputation of a private man is like the same candle in a lantern, tboogli 
not so conspicuous, yet so prot^'cted as to have little danger of being extinguished. 

Hal has l>i?en so busy, 1 suppose, reading the favors then received that he has not 
attended a single meeting of the club since St. Valentine's Day. He thinks he hes 
received some of the tendcrest and most touching little verses that the English lan- 
guage is capable of expressing, which ho wished to inflict upon our readen, bat waa 
prevented by the unsuHceptiblKuess of the other Editors. It is really a treat, tbooght 
to hoar Hal talk about the ladies. He boasts of having obtained such expertne« in 
the wear, that he can tell, by a single glance, tlieir position and character. Ha 
says the true lous are known by their firm step and indiiferent carriage ; they have j 
the boldness of soldiers, and stand your gaze with unflushed cheeks and eyee ai oold i 
as winter snows on a New England mountain ; all which seems to assert, ' doa'i itaak. 
yourself particularly worthy of my notice.' The commonalty he distinguishes by 
their tlauntiness of drees and aflTected demureneM, too arch for the merest novice ta * 
mistake for modesty. One trait of this atfectation he calls the most provoking of alL 
It is a custom with them to cast a thick, green gauze veil before their face, when about 
six paces distant from you; which, no doubt, he contends, is intended to attract the no- 
tice they would otherwise esca))e ; but which kind of taking the reil he seems toooa* 
aider decidedly none-'ifh. Again ho recognizes his si>ecial favorites, the rosy-cheeked 
countr\' giris, by their timid glances and sudden blushes, which shows them conacJooi 
of being criticised, from the color of their eyes to the turn of their ankles. 

Of the rest of our body, we can only say, that Hotspur has led town, for parte nil- 
known ; that Bardolph keeps tlic usual even tenor of his way ; and that Lean Jack 
has altogether abjured punning. It is true, the plant reformation is of slow growth in 
his case, as well as others. You could hardly expect him to break off at once. Bat 
those who know him best, say there is a decided change for the better. The laat put 
he was heard to utter, was when he expressed his determination to abatain for tba 
future — for he said he had become convinced it was blasphemous, since it waa taking 
the ' name of things in vtinc* 

Not. V and VI, Vol. V, or " The Naaau Monthly," have been received, and fully initdD the growl^ 
lepuUtioD of this Collepc periodical. 

" \\nien ihall we meet again," received too late for ioMrtion io this number, but ihsll appsai ia the 
nszt. 
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SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. 

How shall we introduce to you, reader, the great traveler of the 
foarteenth century ? Are you predisposed to the mania for antiquity, 
mnd fond of the quaint titles and quainter contents of musty old books 7 
Your curiosity, then, will surely commend to you '* The Voiage and 
Trevaile of Sir John Maundevile, Kt., which ireaieth of the Way to 
Hierusalem ; and of Marvayles of Inde, with other Hands and Coun- 
Ujes.^ Would you learn the state of discovery five centuries ago ? 
Yoa have here a veritable history of the travels of an adventurous 
spirit, at a period when perils, tenfold magnitied by the imaj^i nation, 
crowded upon his way. Have you an ear to wondrous Talus of 
Faeries and Ghosts, to the monstrous fictions of the Arabian Nights? 
Our author will tell you of " marvayles" strange as those you love to 
hear; he will excite anew the curiosity of childhood, and almost draw 
from you an expression of childish amazement. 

The book before us carries us back to an age of unbounded credulity. 
In the absence of any definite knowledge of foreign lands, the most 
implicit confidence was placed in the fables of ancient geographers. 
The whole unknown world was therefore peopled with nations of im- 
mense wealth, or size, or strength, or with the hideous creations of an 
active imagination. Especially were the countries beyond Palestine 
a theme for fruitful speculation. From *' Paradys" to the realms of 
Prester John was extended a vast region, which the bold wayfarers of 
the West had scarcely entered. A few had indeed passed its borders. 
One at least, Marco Polo, in pursuit of commercial advantage, had 
traversed its whole length nearly a half century before ; but his ac- 
count of his travels was so compounded of truth and error, that while it 
confirmed many of the fabulous notions which were then prevalent re- 
specting the East, it added little to the stock of reliable information. 

Then there was the land of Palestine, full of the deepest interest, 
especially to the religious minds of that age. The Laud of Palestine ! 
What associations thrill through our own breasts at the mention of that 
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name ! The birth-place of the sublimest poetry that ever lingered on 
human lips — the scene of the most striking interpositions of Heaven in 
defense of His chosen people — the theatre of the matchless life and 
humiliating death of the Son of God ! How many spots in that narrow 
strip of country are endeared to our hearts by the most sacred ties ! 
Yet in all the fervor of our admiration, we cannot conceive with what 
intensity burned the devotion to those honored places a few centuries 
ago. Let us, for a moment, transfer ourselves, in imagination, to that 
period. The Holy Sepulchre has fallen into the hands of the Infidel. 
The pilgrim, wayworn and weary, is driven with indignity from the 
object of his reverence. Again and again has the cry gone forth, 
*' Who will join the standard of the Cross ?" As often have the powers 
of Christendom leagued together for its recovery, but have met ever 
with sorrowful defeat. The Crescent still gilds the heights of Jerusa- 
lem. The Paynim still treads insultingly on sacred ground, and laughs 
in derision at the struggle of the Christian hosts for vengeance. 

At such a period, when the whole East was enveloped in mystery,, 
and religious reverence united with curiosity to magnify its wonders., 
Sir John Mandeville set forth upon his adventurous journey. Of higlk. 
birth, of considerable natural abilities, and of a social disposition, ho 
met with a welcome wherever he chose to go, and before he had reach- 
ed the limit of his wanderings, had gathered around him a band of 
fellow-travelers, with spirits kindred to his own. By good fortune he 
obtained letters from the Sultan, with his great seal, which procured 
him extraordinary privileges throughout his dominions. They not only 
served as passports through an unsettled country, but secured him a 
safe-conduct when it was necessary, a " buxom" reception for himself 
and his company, and full initiation into the ** mysteries of every place." 
He says, moreover, and we are never disposed to charge him with 
willful falsehood, that the Sultan offered to marry him to a great 
Prince's daughter, if he would change his religion ; " but," he thanks 
God, " I had no wille to don it, for no thing, that he behighten me." 
With his fellow knights he followed the Sultan in his wars a long time. 
He also served the Great Chan of Tartary, for the sake of the opportu- 
nity it gave him of becoming acquainted with his kingdom. 

Returning to his native country, af^er an absence of thirty-four years, 
he found, to his surprise, that he had passed from the recollection of 
his friends. " He was then," says his biographer, " knowen to a very 
fewe." liike a true Catholic, he hastened to lay his book before the 
Pope, that it " myghten be examyned and corrected be avys of his 
wyse and discreet Conseille." The Papal sanction was given ailer 
solemn deliberation, the work having been compared with another still 
more exaggerated account which had been '* preeved for trewe" by a 
previous decree. We are the more surprised at this decision, as the 
book contains doctrines which were held to be heretical for centuries 
after. Says he, — 

** Men may wel peroeyve, that the Lond and the See ben of rownde schapp and 
fonne. For the paitie of the FirmameBt schewethe in o Contree, that achewethe not 
m another Contree. • • • For aa I have aeyd son be fon, the half of the Fir- 
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nament ■ betwane tbo 9 Stonrei : [The Trannnootayne, or Pole Star, and the An- 
tartyk:] the which halfondelle I have Myn. And of the tother halfondelle, I 
have aejm toward the Northe, uudre the Trangmontane 62 Defrrees and 10 Mynutee ; 
and toward the partie meridionalle, I have seen undre the Antartyk 33 Denrreea and 
18 Mynntea ; and thanne the halfondelle of the Firmament in alle, ne holdethe not 
hoi IM) Dcg^reea. * • • And ao there ne faylelhe but that I have aeen alle the 
Knnament, saf 84 Deg^reea and the halfondelle of a Dejjjee ; * * * Be the 
whiche I seye zou certeynly, that men may envirowne alle the Erthe of alle the 
World, as wel andre aa aboven, and tumen azen to his Contree, that hadde Com- 
paaye and Schippyn^ and Conduyt ; and alle weyes he echolde fynde Men, LcMidea, 
and Ylea, ab wel as m this Contree." 

Having thus established the true theory of the world, he wonders 
tbat those beneath should not tumble into the Firmament ; and he can 
only explain this mystery by another still greater. 

'* For zif a man myghte falle fro the Erthe unto the Firmament ; be grettere resoon, 
the Eithe and the See, that ben so (pvte, and so hevy, scholde fallen to the Firma- 
neiit: but that may not be: and therefore seithe oure Lord God, Non tinuoM me, 
fmi muptndi Terrd ex niehilo ?" 

And yet in whatever part of the Earth men dwell, thinks he to him- 
self, they live in the glorious belief that they only inhabit the top, and 
that in science of Geography " thei gon more nghte than any otlier 
folk." 

By what, however, appeared to him unanswerable arguments, he 
concludes that Jerusalem is, in reality, in the " myddes of the world," 
from which there is a gradual descent to England on the extreme 
West, and the land of Prester John on the East. We quote his words. 

" And that may men preven and schewen there, be a Spere, that is pightein to the 
Erthe, upon the hour of mydday, whan it is Equenoxium, that schewethe no schadwe 
OD no syde. And that it scholde ben in the myddes of the World, David wytnessethe 
it in the Psautre, where he seythe, Deut operatiu est aalutt in medio Terre.** 

Again, in the Prologue of his book he shows, by a beautiful analogy, 
that this position made it peculiarly suitable to be the theatre of Sie 
world's redemption. 

<* For he that wil puppUsche ony thing to make it openly knowen, he wil make H to 
ben cryed and pronounced in the my£lel place of a Town ; so that the thing that 
is proclamed and pronounced, may evenly strecche to alle Parties : Righte so, he that 
was formyonr of alle the World, wolde suffice for ns at Jerusalem; that is the myddes 
of the World ; to that ende and entent, that his Passionn and his Dethe, that was 
|Nipplischt there, myghte ben knowen evenly to alle the Parties of the World.** 

We should be glad to follow our author through his journey, and hear 
him recount the " marvayles" which he is careful to preface with, 
" Thei seyn," or " men seyn, but I have not sene it." With what 
reverence he speaks of the " Paradys terrrestre" that " touchethe 
nyghe to the cercle of the Mone," of the moss-covered wall, and the 
** entree, that it closed withe Fyre brennynge ;*' of the " wylde bestes'* 
and " Desertes," the ** highe Mountaynes" and ** gret huge Roches," 
the '* derke places," and^' roring Ryveres" that forbid all access. 

It is no small part of this " Tretys" that he appears to have made 
** aftre informacioun of men." He tells us of Diamonds that " ben 
norysscht with the Dew of Hevene," and that increase and mul- 
tiply like the animate creation ; of geese with two heads, and men 
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with none ; of men, Polyphemus-like, with a single eye ; of men 
without eyes, nose, or mouth ; of men who covered their faces with 
their upper lip when they slept ; of others whose ears were large 
enough to cover their body at any time ; of men with eight toes upon 
every foot ; of men who, to keep up the proper proportion, had no toes 
upon either ; of hens which wore wool instead of feathers ; and birds 
which could carry an elephant in their talons. 

But we let these things pass. Mandeville's book is worthy of a 
perusal, at least as an index of the age in which he lived, and as such 
it will live in English literature for centuries to come. 

The proper Romance of Travel has departed. The time when the 
traveler could with safety invent fables to embellish his narrative, or call 
upon his own imagination to fill up the shadowy, ill-defined forms of 
tradition, has at length gone by. Progressive Discovery has penetra- 
ted every region of the earth, until the knowledge of Geography is as 
familiar even to the school-boy as the primary rules of Arithmetic. 

With those dreamy days was lost a wide field for Poetry ; a loss 
which we are hardly capable of estimating, since we have not been 
witnesses to the change. As we linger over these pages, we wonder 
at the credulity in which we cannot participate ; stories at which we 
shuddered in our childhood have lost their power ; yet we love to 
recur to those nursery tales, and remember how we watched with eyes 
wide open and mouth agape, lest we should be surprised by Blue Beard, 
or the Giant of a Cannibal, who sung — 

" Fe, fi, fo, fum, 
I smell the blood of an Engliahman." 

Sir John wrote his book in Latin, from which he translated it into 
both French and English. It met with incredible popularity, and 
copies of it were multiplied '* until," says one, " they almost equaled 
in number those of the Scriptures." 

Two cities are rivals for the honor of his burial-place. It is prob- 
able that he died at Lcige, where Ortellius says he saw his epitaph 
in Latin, as well as the accoutrements of his journey, which were 
preserved as relics. Another writer, Weever, gives still further testi- 
mony, but adds that the inhabitants of St. Albans pointed him to the 
following Epitaph, upon a pillar of their Abbey, near which they sup- 
pose his body to have been buried. 

" All ye that passe by, on this Pillar cast eye, 
This Epitaph read, if you can ; 
'T will tell you, a Tombe once stood in this roome 
Of a brave spirited man. 

'* John Mandevil by name, a Knight of' great fame, 
Born in this honoured Towne. 
Before him was none, that ever was knowne 
For travaile of so high renowne. 
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'* As the Knigbti in the Temple crone-legged in MarUei 
In Armour with Sword and with Sheeld, 
So w&fl this Knight gracH, which Time hath defac*t 
That nothing but Ruines doth yeeld. 

*' His Travailes being donne, he shines like the Sun, 
In heavenly Canaan ; 

To which blessed Place, the Lord, of his grace, 
Brings us all, man after man." 



A CHAPTER IN ROME'S HISTORY. 

If any are tired of the noise and confusion, the turmoil and business, 
the hammering and hewing, of this practical age, we say to them, 
€ome, turn with us to the calra, quiet study of the past. We have 
found it a pleasant thing, while standing on the firm ground of the 
present, to look back on the rolling billows behind us. We have often 
traced out the *' track of empire," through the brightness of prosperity 
and the storms of political convulsion ; and we have experienced a 
kind of melancholy satisfaction, in the contemplation of kingdoms that 
have passed away ; cities that have mouldered into dust ; men, with 
whose fame the world once rang, but whose tombs are now unvisited, 
Ifnknown. The ruined wall, the prostrate column, the ivy-covered 
castle, excite in us, not merely a vain curiosity with regard to their 
former owners. They suggest to our minds many a train of thought 
and reflection, from which, if pursued, we can scarcely fail to derive 
both pleasure and profit. From the sepulchres of Egypt, from the 
ruined temples of Greece, from the fallen structures that were once 
the pride and ornament of Rome, there rises a ** still small voice,'' that 
will teach us more than all the theories and dogmas of modern specu- 
lation. 

Come, then, let us transport ourselves to the busy scenes of ages long 
gone by. On yonder seven hills the Eternal City stands. A little 
more than three hundred years have passed, since there, on the Pala- 
tine, an eminence now covered with the abodes of wealth and magnifi- 
cence, Romulus, attended by his little band of followers, marked out 
the site of the future empress of the world. But strong hands have 
worked since then, and the efforts and energies of many generations 
have been concentrated on one great object, the national advancement. 
And successfully too, for already are the broad streets of the city lined 
with temples, palaces, and halls of justice ; already are those seven 
hills crowned with the dwellings of an active, brave, and patriotic pop- 
ulation ; already are wide tracts of the surrounding territory subdued 
by the Roman arms and subjected to the Roman sway ; already have 
the proud kings of other nations, with all the insignia of their royalty, 
been dragged in triumph through the streets of Rome, at the chariot 
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wheels of her citizen soldiers. It is now the pride and the boast of 
Rome, that her freemen give laws to kings. 

Far off in another land is a scene of a different character. In the 
broad valley of the Rhine dwell a rude people, little versed in the arts 
of civilization. They live a roving, pastoral, and sometimes predato- 
ry life, never remaining long in the same place, but continually wan- 
dering in search of pasturage or plunder. They are naturally a daring 
and impetuous race, strong in person, inured to hardship and privation, 
fearless in peril, and capable of enduring the severest trials. In their 
long, difficult, and dangerous expeditions, they experience no lassitude, 
no fatigue. Even famine discourages them not. They delight in war 
and the din of battle is music in their ears. Their valor is invincible, 
unrestrained by Alpine snows, slippery glaciers, and swollen torrents. 
Their heroism is increased in danger, and though wild, reckless, and 
undisciplined, their attack is seldom withstood; they often pursue, 
never fly. Very different from the abodes of the warlike, yet luxuri- 
ous Romans, are their simple, lowly dwellings. No marble structures, 
with long colonnades and galleries, protect them from the inclemency 
of their northern climate. They care little for exposure. Their rode 
huts, whose principal furniture consists in the polished cuirass and 
heavy sabre of the occupant, are constructed beneath the gnarled and 
knotted and twisted branches of old forest oaks, under whose sacred 
shade, in time of peace, they quietly feed their flocks and herds, or 
engage in the wild sports of savage life. Their national councils are 
held, not in lofty temples consecrated by imposing ceremonies, but is 
the quiet recesses of the forest, under the broad canopy of heaven ; and 
if the eloquence of their orators is less polished and elegant than that 
of the Conscript Fathers, it is at least as energetic and impressive, and 
as oflen carries conviction to the hearts of its hearers. In short, their 
whole manner of life, rude and barbarous as it is, demands our respect 
and admiration ; for it shows us the greatness and heroism of man, in a 
primeval state, unrestrained by the artificial forms and conventional 
usages of advanced civilization. 

Such was the condition of Rome and of Gaul, inunediately before 
the events took place, to which we propose to confine our attention ; 
nor was it long ere those rude Gauls heard of the genial climate and 
fruitful soil of the regions beyond the Alps. Reports soon began to 
reach them of fertile plains and vine-clad hills in the sunny south. 
Now and then some traveling Italian merchant, with goodly store of 
southern oil and wine and fruit, would come among them and describe 
the fair land which produced these delicacies. With the inconstancy 
which ever characterizes a barbarous people, many began to look for 
new homes in a new country ; nor did the rugged Alps long separate 
them from the land upon which the insatiable cravings of their cupidity 
forced them to seize. Tribe after tribe passed these formidable bar- 
riers, extending their incursions southward, till the whole valley of the 
Po was reduced beneath their sway. Wherever they came, they di»- 
possessed the original inhabitants, seized upon their houses and vine- 
3rards, and imposed upon them the yoke of slavery. Their superior 
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ange, eztraordinary stature, and wild aspect, struck fear into the 
Nurts of their opponents, who, with scarcely a show of resistance, 
dded to the invaders' force. By degrees they extended their sway 
I the country was theirs, not only in reality but in name, and the 
ffth of Italy was known as Cisalpine Gaul. Not content, however, 
ih the subjugation of the north, they yearly summoned new acces- 
nm from their former home, and pressing southward, sought new con- 
sets and new booty. Terror preceded, desolation accompanied their 
oeh. The fruitful plains of Etruria were changed into deserts, 
ilered only by streams of blood. The miserable inhabitants fljring 
m their homes, were subjected to the most appalling dangers. Many 
them were slaughtered, many enslaved, many perished from starva- 
n and exposure. 

At length a horde of these northern barbarians, more numerous than 
1 ever before crossed the Alps, assembled before the walls of Clu- 
m, one of the largest and wealthiest of the Etruscan cities. Con- 
malion pervaded the town. The inhabitants, conscious of their ina^- 
itr to repel the impending danger, began to look around them for 
eign aid. Rome had never refused to assist her suppliants, and to 
Noae an embassy was immediately sent, imploring the assistance, or, 
least, the mediation of the Roman people. With their usual magna- 
nity, the Fathers at once dispatched messengers to the camp of the 
nile. They complain of the injustice of their invasion ; declare that 
V ought never to be engaged in without strong provocation ; and 
sire them to substantiate their charges against the people of Clusium. 
le very name of Roman had hitherto been a terror to other nations ; 
t the haughty chief of the Gauls was little daunted by their presence 
their threats. He replied, that the rights of the valiant lay in their 
tirds ; that the Romans could institute no other claim to their own 
nquests ; and that the Gauls were prepared to maintain their rights, 
need be, even against the power of hostile Rome. The patrician 
ibassadors, indignant at this unexpected defiance, retire to Clusium, 
d there, forgetful of their sacred character, join in a sally against the 
siegers. This flagrant breach of right inflamed the deep resentment 
the barbarians. Selecting the fiercest of their warriors, they sent 
Km straight to Rome, demanding the delivery of the false ambasssF- 
rs. The senators acknowledge the justice of this claim, but pride 
rbids them to act in accordance with their sense of right. The mes* 
Dgers return with their demands unsatisfied. Without the least 
sitation, the barbarian chief raises the siege of Clusium, draws up 
I army in line of march, and without an hour's delay advances on the 
id to Rome. He meets with little resistance firom the countries 
rough which he passes. The natives, alarmed at the vast numbers 
d warlike appearance of the invaders, retire as they approach. Nor 
> the harbarians stay to devastate the land. Their violence is direct- 
1 solely against Rome ; and pressing forward with rapid marches, 
sy hasten on with one object constantly in view — vengeance on the 
Mnan people. An invading army is ever a fearful sight *' The 
np and circumstance of glorious war," though sublime, is still awful ; 
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for in the glittering helmet, and flashing sword, and polished mail of ^ 
the warrior, we see reflected the wild frenzy of the battle-fleld, its ^ ^ 
slaughter and carnage, its inhuman ferocity, its blood and gore. Hence ^^ 
is it, that those warrior Gauls, in their rapid inroads, strike such terror ^^ 
into the hearts of all before them ; nor is it strange, that the little ^ 
hamlets which lie along their route, are deserted as they approach. ^ 

But the Romans meanwhile have not been idle. The troops oC ^ 
their allies and their own veteran legions go forth to meet the foe * 
Though inferior in numbers, they are better disciplined and possess 
more skill in the art of war. Besides, they have a country. ** Pris- 
ons et focis,'' is their war-cry. Inspired with the remembrance off^ 
their homes, and the anxious hearts which there await them, they g<^ 
forth to battle, resolute and determined in spirit, fully aware that th«^ 

fate of their country depends upon their swords. Both armies are con 

fident of victory. Both alike disdain to survive defeat. There is i 
light skirmishing. Amid the clouds of dust which float above theii 
heads, with wild and discordant cries resounding on every side, they 
close in fight. The onset of the Gauls is like the descent of a deva 
tmting torrent. The steady and well disciplined ranks of the Roman 
are scattered before it like chafl" before the wind. The little sireaa 
which waters the battle-fleld is red with blood. Confusion and dismay 
seize on the Roman lines. They are too bewildered to fly. A fev 
escape to Rome with the fearful tidings, but the greater part of the 
army is completely destroyed. 

It would be difficult to depict the scene of confusion, witnessed 
Rome, when the news of this terrible defeat reached the city. Tfa 
few remaining inhabitants who were able to bear arms, hastily collect- 
ed such provisions as they could And, and retired to defend the capitol.^ • 
The rest, a miserable band of feeble old men, women, and children,^^^* 
together with the Vestal Virgins, sorrowfully left their homes, and^^B 
sought refuge and shelter in the neighboring towns. A few, however^^e-^ 
of the aged priests and senators, unable to survive the downfall of that — ^ 
city to whose glory and advancement their lives had been consecrated, .^.^ 
remained upon the fatal spot, and calmly awaited the expected de- "" 
stmction. And soon it came. The Gauls, after pillaging the Romaiu^^ 
camp and sharing the booty among themselves, appeared on the thir^^^B 

day before the walls of Rome. l*o their surprise they And no prepa 

rations made to resist their entrance. The very gates are thrown open^^ 
to receive them. In expectation of an ambuscade, they cautiously 
enter the city, but not a human being is found to obstruct their march. 
The streets which so lately resounded with the noise of business and^ 
the hum of activity, are silent and deserted. All is still as death. Th» 
city is apparently uninhabited, — quiet, as if some relentless plague had^ 
swept from the earth its whole population. In silent wonder simL 
amazement the barbarians march on. They enter the forum. There^ 
on ivory thrones, sit those aged patriots, arrayed in their robes of state. 
They are all venerabU men. Their hairs have grown gray in th» 
service of their country, and now their last days are embittered by th» 
mf^ of enemies in possession of the city, to save which their counsel* 
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muad their labors have alike proved unavailing. Sad are they at heart, 
yet unmoved and undaunted , they look with composure on that vast 
hurray of undisciplined warriors. They have solemnly devoted them« 
^Mlves to expiate the sins of the republic, and they now calmly look 
Jforward to the repose of death. 

A spectacle so majestic and imposing, was not lost upon the barba- 
Tians. The splendid apparel, the stem dignity, the venerable appear- 
snce of those ancient men, awed them into reverence. They looked 
upon them as supernatural beings ; and with one general and consen- 
taneous impulse, they paused and bowed in adoration, as before the 
tutelar divinities of the place. At length, one more daring than the 
rest ventured to approach nearer, and, as if in derision, put forth hia 
hand to grasp the flowing beard of one who had formerly been Dicta- 
tor of the Roman people. Indignant at this gross insult, the noble 
Roman raised his ivory sceptre and struck down the wretch at a single 
blow. This was the signal for destruction. The Gauls instantly 
rushed forward and with furious outcries butchered the defenceless 
old men. They then spread through the city, plundering and destroy- 
ing. The temples of the gods were rifled of their treasures. Rich 
stores of gold, jewelry, and valuable furniture, were drawn forth from 
the palaces of wealthy nobles. Wine flowed freely, and the inva- 
ders gave themselves up to revelry and mirth. For three successive 
days these excesses continued. The city was then fired. The flames 
spread with fearful rapidity, and every house was soon reduced to 
ashes. In a few short hours, Rome, with all its splendor and magnifi- 
cence, became a heap of smoking, smouldering ruins. 

The subsequent history of this eventful period is full of interest, but 
•pace will allow us to pursue it no farther. Our narrative has already 
exceeded its intended limits, and we hasten to conclude. We would 
lain, however, linger for a moment, in order to glance at some of the 
truths which these incidents confirm. It has been said, that '' History 
is inexhaustible," and in one sense the remark is certainly true. 
Though historical facts are fixed and invariable, by investigating, ana- 
lyzing, comparing, and combining them, an endless diversity of inferen- 
ces and conclusions may be derived ; and hence may be understood, 
at least to some extent, the operation and purport of the vast system 
which regulates and controls human existence. Society is doubtless 
an institution of divine origin ; yet it were impious to suppose, that 
one individual or one nation is justified in t3nrannizing over another. 
But the lust of dominion has a strong hold both in the individual and 
the public mind, and in all nations and ages it has pervaded society 
to a greater or less extent. Mutual ambition, mutual distrust, and an 
insatiable thirst for power and conquest, have ever been the causes of 
national animosity and of contentions, the effects of which have been 
alike disastrous to aggressors and aggrieved. Still, we are far from 
supposing that Revolutions are at all times injurious in their tendency. 
We have now been contemplating the history of a conquest, in which 
was unfolded many a scene of bloodshed, devastation, and ruin. We 
have seen that conquest result in the destruction of a great and populoua 
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city, and in the overthrow of institutions, originated in distant periods 
and perfected by the lapse of ages. Yet we are far from beliering, 
that the progress of society was retarded by this inroad of barbarian 
violence. We conceive that its effect may have been to infuse new 
life and energy into the hearts of men, and by sweeping away the in- 
numerable evils which, together with luxury and wealth, had crept 
into the Roman commonwealth, to purify and reform the elements of 
Roman civilization. We believe that Rome rose from her ashes, with 
elements of strength and vitality within her walls, far more powerful 
than she possessed before her fall, and that the dreadful devastations 
of the Gauls were as beneficial to the real interests and lasting glory of 
that city, as the " wintry storms which clear away the decayed riches 
of summer vegetation," and prepare the earth for a new season of 
fniitfulness, are to the cultivation of fruits and flowers. f. 



THE STRANGER.* 

Thou saem'st weary and troubled, gray-headed old man. 

Art thou far from thy home and thy friends 7 

He paused not, but answered the pitying child 

With eyes upward turned, tearless, bloodshot, and wild, 

** God grant thou may*st ne'er want a home.*' 

Cold, piercing cold, was the wintry night. 
And the moon, as she crept on her course. 
Lighted many a scene of grief and of wo, 
Such as earth and her millions must see and know, 
And dread to eternity. 

But strangest of all those sad pictures, I ween, 
Was the youth and that friendless old man. 
The one bore God*s image, by sin still untraoed, 
The other that image, defiled and defaced — 
Each Ime of diyinity lost 

And darii was his mind, and darkened his aoul. 

The Spirit oft shunned, came no more 

To offer him peace, and the angel that watched for the glittering tav 

Of repentance, half tnmed, full of sorrow and fear, 

Lest the son) should be danmed and lost 



Dorinf the wtii(«r of 1811, an old roan was found oaai tha walk of the Libraiy BoUdiaSi alnnst 
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AD heedleii and haggard he cringed to the hlant 
'Riat whiftled and played through his rags. 
Nor pity nor boon of the paanr did crave, 
But on aa he dragged, muttered ever " The grave, 
The grave and the worm trouble not'* 

And where a mde buttrefls of half-finished wall 
Oacre acaree scanty shield from the wind, 
He crouched hhn on ashes, and struggled to die ; 
But the struggle for death seemed life to supply 
To his famished and half-frozen frame. 

And when, the day peering again through the east, 
They raised him from off his bard bed, 
With his thin bony fingers he shut from his sight 
The once joyful, inspiriting, now odious light, 
And gasping, cursed God and died. 

He died, but he died like a fooL Can man's curse. 
Though echoed like thunder, reach God? 
But a prayer sofUy breathed as the whisperings wind, 
Even with the last breath, acceptance shall find 
With Him who created and rules. 



PEDESTRIAN TOURS. 

*' Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chase. 
And marvel men should quit their easy-chair, 
The toilsome way, and long, long league to trace ; 
Oh ! there is sweetness in the mountain air, 
And life, that bloated ease can never hope to share." — Byeon. 

A PEDESTRIAN is Certainly an object rarely met with in these days 
of nullifying time and space. He appears among ns a stranger, be- 
longing to by-gone days, when there were no railroads, steaml^ats, or 
jrankee wagons. He is a " stickler for olden customs," whose spirit 
is at variance with the hurry-making and money-saving tone, which 
characterizes modem times. If ever seen, pilgrim-like, pack on his 
back, " on foot, and in his hand a stave,** traveling one of our paved 
highways, he is looked upon almost as an apparition of antiquity, la- 
boring under a species of Quixotic mania, bound on some " foolish 
chase," or meets with the suspicion of the careful housewife. 

In this land, where well-nigh every one possesses the means of 
self-transportation, at once rapid and agreeable, no other motives in 
the foot-traveler can be conceived of by most persons, save madneet 
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or extreme penury. In Great Britain and on the continent the case 
is otherwise. The cost of journeying by horse or by steam is in- 
creased. The roads run through a pleasant country, and are kept in 
excellent condition, from the fact that so great a part of European 
travel is performed in the post-chaise. Grassy foot-walks often ex- 
tend along the highway, designed expressly for pedestrians. The 
New England wagon has not yet usurped the place of a pair of stout 
legs. If one wishes to visit a spot fi?e or six miles distant, he has 
recourse to that means of locomotion with which Nature herself has 
provided him ; and in Scotland it is not an uncommon thing to see 
companies of *< bonnie lassies" marching several miles to a fair in 
some neighboring village, or on the Sabbath mom, hieing, with hasty 
steps and gladsome hearts, to the distant " kirk," 

« Shong and stockiiiB in their band, 
And a' barefoot on the ground.** 

Would that it were more the fashion with us to devote our limbs to 
their proper end and purpose ! Surely, they who enjoy the gift of 
buoyant health, robust frames, and minds capable of relishing natural 
scenery and novel incident, neglect to take advantage of one of the 
highest sources of pleasure within their reach, when failing to try the 
charms of a journey on foot. To the business-man, steam may pre- 
sent itself as a very opportune agent ; but as far as regards the pleas- 
ures of a trip, it were better that its powers, as applied to locomotion, 
had never been discovered. 

You have no right to call by the name of traveling, those annual 
pilgrimages to distant parts, which are undertaken now-a-days by the 
man of fashion, the victim of ill health, the merchant who has by 
dint of labor scraped together a few dollars, or the lawyer who desires 
a month's relaxation. These men have not in them the spirit of the 
true traveler. What care they for the beauties of a new country, or 
the acquaintance of a new people, whose object is to pass over the 
most ground in the least possible time ? Their trips are truly " pil- 
grimagesy* whereof the present time is grievous, but whose pleasures 
are afterwards to come, when pride may be gratified in recounting, 
with an easy conscience, the many places of note they have visited. 
It is ludicrous to observe the manner in which they equip themselves 
for the journey — with pinching boots, strapped pantaloons, tight dress- 
coats, and dickies so stiffly starched as to threaten the dismember- 
ment of their ears on the slightest attempt to look about them. I hare 
often, while resting by the roadside on a grassy bank, under the shade 
of some wide-spreading tree, amused myself with contemplating the 
contrast between the dashing stage-and-four, and the dull, sleepy comi* 
tenances of its weary occupants ; suggesting the idea, as some one has 
•aid, of " a flash of lightning impelhng a tortoise." 

But to the invalid, especially, does our mode of travel recommend 
itself. If the disease be not organic, nor the malady as yet deep- 
rooted in the system, he may look forward with confidence to the res- 
tormtioa of perfect health. Of the beneficial influence of travelisg 
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exercise to promote the health, no doubts are entertained; and no 
kind of traveling offers stronger attractions in this respect, than that 
which we are recommending. Change of air, with the quick suc- 
eession of pleasurable excitements, and ever-varying sources of health- 
ful enjoyment, which always accompany change of place, promotes 
calmness and serenity of mind, expels from our tempers that morbid 
sensibility so incident to sedentary life, elevates the spirits, and drives 
mway those " cerulean imps" that infest close rooms, and '* hover, 
gnat-like," round the easy-chair. 

In comparing the respective advantages of traveling, by stage, on 
horseback, and on foot, I hesitate not a moment to give my testimony 
in favor of the latter. To my own mind, the chiefest pleasures of the 
traveler consist in his perfect independence, his entire freedom from 
all restraint. This gone, my satisfaction has departed likewise. When 
I set out to become acquainted with the scenery of a country and the 
manners of a |>eople, with the object, moreover, in view, of enjoying 
myself in the highest possible manner, I feel no disposition to brook 
the arbitrary restraints of a railroad company, or stage line. If I see 
a flower by the road-side to pluck, a bubbling spring hard by to visit, a 
foaming cascade to admire, or a mountain to ascend, it " galls me to 
the quick" to meet with a repulse in the growls of my stage-compan- 
ions and the glance of the driver at his time-piece. It is impossible 
to obtain any knowledge of the general appearance of a country from 
the windows of a stage-coach, moving at the rate of six miles an hour. 
We have, at the close of the day, a confused recollection of wheat- 
fields, fences, woods, rivers, and houses, seen dimly through clouds of 
dust, and all jumbled together, with no particular location or consecu- 
tive order assigned to each ; just as though a series of panoramas had 
heen passing before the eye, yet in so rapid succession that no one 
has lef^ a distinct impression on the mind. Countries wear very dif- 
ferent aspects to travelers in different circumstances. The man who 
is whirled through a country in the tiresome stage, and he who performs 
the tour on foot, happy and contented, will be ready to give very op- 
posite accounts of it. Each one looks upon things through the me- 
dium of his present feelings. 

These same objections apply, though with less force, to traveling 
on horseback. Moreover, without the incumbrance of a horse, one is 
easier provided with food and lodgings, and he finds one always in his 
way when he would leave the beaten track, and cross fields, ramble 
through woods, explore caverns, or scramble up rocky mountains. 
No ; let him who is wise, provided only with a water-proof knapsack, 
a light, loose dress, a pair of stout, low-heeled boots, and a substantial 
walking-stick, set out on a *' pedestrian tour," and I dare pledge my 
word, that on returning, he will be ready to confess, that seldom has 
he spent the same amount of time, money, and toil, with so much hap- 
piness and real profit to himself. 

Yet it is not every man that can taste, in full, the joys of the pedes- 
trian. There are those who were not " cut out" by nature for this. 
One needs rather a peculiar cast of mindi in order to make a proper 
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foot-traveler ; and I can think of none, who more nearly accords with 
my beau ideal of one, than Goldsmith. Possessing an ardent curiosity, 
a buoyant spirit, and a constitutional inclination to look rather to the 
bright than dark side of the prospect, without friends, recommendations, 
or money, he set out on his travels, and made the tour of Europe on 
foot. A good voice and a trifling skill in music were the only finances 
he had, to support an undertaking so extensive ; and says he, " when- 
ever I approached a peasant's house towards nightfall, I played one of 
my most merry tunes, and that procured me not only a lodging, but 
subsistence for the next day.'* Thus, in the Traveler — 

'* How often have I led the sportive choir, 
With tuDelesB pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ! 
Yet would the villagers praise my wondrous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour.*' 

To a romantic love of natural scenery, joining a good« knowledge of 
human nature, and a mind which enabled him to prosecute that study 
with advantage at all times, Goldsmith seems to have been eminently 
fitted by nature to make a tour of this sort. 

The pedestrian should be a kind of " philosophic vagabond," of a 
contemplative turn of mind, looking at things in a cool, rational way, 
and not to be disconcerted on any sudden emergency, or put out by 
every thing that is not just as he might wish. He must have a wil- 
lingness to " please and be pleased," a disposition to adapt himself to 
circumstances, and to make the best of whatever may come. Thus 
will he trudge along, contented and happy, above the annoyances of 
other men, drawing amusement and instruction from every thing he 
sees, and having the sources of his enjoyment in himself, — a fount, 
whose riches external circumstances cannot impair. 

I would fain say something of the joys that fall to the share of the 
pedestrian, though they be *' more than words can wield the matter," and 
though my tongue be weak in their praise. Wherefore, I pray thee, 
kind reader, to accompany me, with a lively imagination, while I en- 
deavor to sketch the outlines, leaving it to thee to fill out the picture 
with the touches of thine own fancy. 

Whither shall we direct the course of our journey, in so goodly a 
land, where nature has worked by her largest scale, and which abounds 
in spots recommending themselves either to our admiration from their 
scenery, or to our patriotism from their historical connections ? If our 
object be to enjoy nature, let us shape our way to the *' old granite 
State," the Switzerland of America, whose beauteous lakes, clear as 
crystal, and studded with green islands, like emeralds set in burnished 
silver, rival Loch Lomond of Scotland, and whose lofty mountains, 
"soaring snow-clad" through miles of space, "in the wild pomp of 
mountain majesty," beckon our approach. Or shall we make trial of 
the hospitality of the South, and visit Virginia, endeared to us by many 
a recollection of past times, and teeming with interest, as the birth- 
place of 80 many of the great and the good, that have figured in oar 
ooimtry's history ? But, wherever we go, we shall be waaplj repaid 
for our walk. 
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Lighl of heart, and encumbered with no care of baggage or band- 
nes, the pedestrian starts out on his da^r's joumej, with the rising 
r the sun. What though his limbs be somewhat stiff by the toil of 
m last day, yet the bracing air of morning, and the sight of nature 
lanimatea by the refreshing dew and the beams of the sun, cause 
m speedily to forget any remains of fatigue, and his step recoTers its 
ootid elasticity. Yielding soon to the promptings of hunger, he 
ope at a farm-house, indicating, by its exterior, the hospitable charac- 
r of its occupants. Here he has set before him a platter of bread 
id a pan of milk, the bottom of which he takes care to see bare he- 
re rising from his meal. Again he resumes his journey ; yet jour- 
ly should I not call it, but rather rambling, wandering whithersoereT 
idination leads him. Whatever object of curiosity or beauty there 
ay be on his route, he suffers it not to pass unnoticed. Every rooun- 
ia, commanding an extensive view, he ascends ; every quiet glen, or 
lountain gorge rich in scenery, he visits. He delights to follow to ite 
Nurce the mountain flume, as it dashes over precipices and hurries 
iiough deep ravines, abounding alternately in wild cascades and rap- 
ki — himself unconscious of the lapse of time or the sense of toil. 
tr, if he has dabbled in geology or botany, he may take pleasure in 
rying into the riches of the mineral kingdom, or examining the mv- 
lads of flowers that grow by the wayside. Perhaps he can transfer 
I paper the outlines of some interesting scenery, hereafter to serve as 
indmarks to the memory. So much the happier then is he. To- 
raids noon, when the sun shines upon travelers with its warmest rays, 
« aeeks shelter in the bushes, by the side of a little brook, and en- 
m the luxury, and at the same time necessary precaution against 
littering, of bathing his feet in cool water. This finished, he takes 
Hi from his knapsack his lunch of bread and cheese, and after there- 
rith taking off the keenness of his appetite, stretches himself out on 
iie grass for an hour's nap. 

" Wearinea 
Can more upon the flint, when resty doth 
Finds the downy pillow hard.^ 

lis slumbers are unbroken and refreshing, because they are such as 
ired nature demands ; and once more, fresh and vigorous in mind and 
ody, our traveler continues on his way. It may be that the sun is hot, 
he road dusty, and the country uninteresting ; but at such times he 
•rerts to the pleasures of the previous day, thua relieving the fatigue 
0d disagreeableness of the journey, by cheerful recollection. ]^r- 
lapa he comforts himself with thoughts of some nice little cottage, de»» 
iaad to receive him towards nightfall, — " the end of eares, the cnnd of 
Mias/' 

"And there m rest, as, after much tormoil, 
A Ueaed aoul doth in Elymun." 

By no means the least of the pedestrian's delights consist in enjo3ring 
he hoqntality of the inhabitants, so freely extended to him whererer 
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he goes. His knapsack, and still more the name of student, serve as 
passports to gain him admittance to every household. Here the best 
fare in the house is set before him, and hunger is the sauce of the 
feast. In pleasant conversation with his kind host and hostess, he 
spends the evening ; and who shall say that the farmer's daughter is 
not often added to the company, 

** Without hoop, looking prim and gay !" 

If 80, the romantic situation of our traveler opens for him the avenues 
to her heart, and acquaintance stands not long on tiptoe. At an early 
hour he is conducted to his chamber, — the best room in the house, — 
adorned with a motley collection of odd pieces of furniture, and hung 
around with rude Bible pictures. After taking notes of the day's ad« 
ventures, he introduces himself to an inviting bed, and fatigue, *' lying 
starkly in the trafveler's bones," soon hands him over to the embraces 
of sleep. Hand inexpertus loquor* 

Each day gives multiplied opportunities for the study of human na- 
ture at large, or more particularly for becoming acquainted with the 
manners and character of the people among whom you travel. A 
thousand little opportunities occur, by which you are brought into close 
intercourse with them. Moreover, adventures start up for tl^ pedes- 
trian each mile that he travels. Every day is pregnant with incident, 
and rife with adventure. 

Exercise fosters reflection, and in the midst of enjoyment of sense 
and sight, called forth by nature, the traveler's attention is often directed 
to Nature's God. He finds meet subject for heavenly contemplation 
in the objects around his path. If the journey lies through a wild 
mountain-pass, whose sides, hoary with the moss of ages, saxa vetus 
ta, lift up their frowning summits to the skies, in solemn grandeur, he 
■ees therein reflected the majesty of the Creator, and is impressed with 
a sense of his own littleness. If he stands on the " snowy scalp" of 
■ome height, over-looking all surrounding objects, at such a time vis- 
ions of the glory and omnipotence of the Deity burst in upon his soul, 
and he feels that it is good for him to enter into communion with him- 
self and his God. Or if his steps conduct him through pleasant fields 
and fertile valleys, by the side of the silver streamlet, or among smil- 
ing hamlets, 

" Where health and plenty cheer the lab'ring swain," 

such scenes of happiness and of peace strike upon kindred chords in 
his own bosom, and onward he speeds his way, thanking the mercy 
of God, that so much prosperity and innocence yet continue on earth. 
Happy, happy lot of the pedestrian ! Thine it is to court closer 
communion with nature, than less favored mortals enjoy ; to pry into 
her secret beauties, and to discern charms, which other men know 
not of. 

** The vulgar knows not all the hidden pockets. 
Where aatnn has stowed away her lovelisess.** 
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To tliee it belongs to make rojages of discorery into green lanes 
d tnckleae forests, to trace the mountain torrent to its source, toA 
break the solitude of the woodland glen with thy presence. As 
m walkest to the music of the birds singing on the boughs, the grass 
irled with dew is thy carpet, the clear sky, and the sun shining in 
I hearens, thy canopy overhead. Cheerful villages, the laborer at 
ffk in the fields, and the face of laughing nature meet thine eye, and 
HI breathest a " swete ayre of the swete savoure of the meede 
orsy'' or of the new-mown grass. The way often lies through parts 
Mre yet continue the simple manners of olden times, and wnose 
iat recesses are seldom penetrated by the rumor of the world's cares 
1 troubles. There he shares the rustic hospitality of the farmer, sits 
his friendly board, and if the night be chilly, mids a ready seat ia 
I lunily circle round the kitchen fire-place of ample dimensions. 
iU many an houri, I ween, does he find among the rural njrmphs, 
rasting her sweetness on the desert air," and whose manners par- 
w not of the tone of modem times, but are such only as the heart, 
U nature has given her, dictates. " Surely, thenne, is there noo 
in merrier than he is in his spyryte.'^ Oh joys, never ceasing, ever 
rjmgt of the pedestrian ! 

Muia pedettris J 



EXCELLENCE INDEPENDENT OF RANK. 

'* The rank is but the g^uinea's stamp, 
The man 's the gowd for a' thaf 

It is related of Richard Savage, that in his youth he expressed a 
ntempt for the middle class of society, and declared his determina- 
m " to tower like the cedar or be trampled like the shrub." £zpe- 
iBce and observation wrought a change in his opinions, and he was 
terwards heard to say, that all the virtue of mankind was compre- 
nded in that condition of life which he had once held in contempt 
This change in the views of this remarkable man, is not quoted to 
kroduce an essay on the folly of ambitions desires, but as suggesting 
s idea, that high stations in life are not necessary to the develop- 
mt of those qualities in the human character, which more in us the 
mest feelings of admiration. 

True excellence, under whatever circumstances it appear, ought to 
mmand our high regard, and undoubtedly would, were we entirely 
le from prejudice and every other perverting influence. But, as the 
arid goes, the merits of those who move in the higher scenes of life, 
now lustre from the splendors with whic}i they are surrounded, while 
:traordinary virtue, dwelling and operating in the hearts of humbler 
SB, is lost in obscurity. The shining deeds of men in high stations 
na^xu 37 
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may be done for the purpose of getting for themsekes *' space in tbe 
world's thought," or for a still less worthy motive. There are many 



" benefacion in the newspapeis. 

Whoso alms are money put to interest 

In the other world, — donations to keep open 

A running charity-account with Heaven/* 

The generous deeds of the poor man are not likely to be prompted 
by a hollow heart. In military life, the coward may fight as valiantly 
from necessity, as the true hero from choice ; but if it be known that 
he is a coward at heart, no one honors him for what he does. It is 
the noble motive which fixes the seal of greatness upon the act. We 
doubt not that many an obscure individual has acted from a nobler 
impulse than the most illustrious, who has been immortalized for his 
magnanimity — that moral excellence has burned more intensely in 
the bosom of one unknown, than ever lighted up its sacred fire in the 
heart of a successful aspirant for fame ; and the absence of the world's 
honors diminished not at all its purity or its intensity. 

It is sometimes less difiicult to doy than to endure. There are severer 
tests of character than the terrors of the battle-field, or the responsi- 
bilities of a court. Indeed, we do not know of a higher quality of 
mind, than that which some one has called " the triumph of subjec- 
tion," — the ability to bear up manfully under accumulating misfortunes 
and sufiering. The unblenching features of the North American In- 
dian, as he hangs lashed to the stake and looks upon the fiendish ex- 
ultation of his enemies, tell of a higher virtue than the greatest achieve- 
ments of his perilous warfare. The boy who deliberately burned his 
arm from his body, gave more convincing proof of firmness, than any 
exploit of Rome's greatest warrior. The most sublime creations of 
the poets, are personifications of this indomitable spirit of resistance,-— 
hence Prometheus dares defy the " new king of gods," and bid him 
launch his thunders ; and, for the same reason, we detect ourselves 
admiring- the 

** one who brin|||8 

A mind not to be chang^ by time or place," 

archfiend though he be. 

But there is a moral grandeur in the exercise of this bold quality, 
under the conviction that the world will never hear of it, which we do 
not discover in that which is suffered to get a name. The individual 
who said he could die like a hero, if men enough would look at him, 
showed only the more clearly his cowardice at heart. Thousands, no 
doubt, have died heroes before the world, who would have quailed in 
the presence of none but their consciences and their God. It is manfnl 
to endure one's griefs and sorrows in silence ; and while the groaoings 
of the illustrious sufiferer fill the land, the man in humble life, as Car- 
lyle hath it, ** is swallowing down how many sore sufferings into 
silence, — a silent hero." 

When we remember how many of the most distinguished namea 
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kire been brought into notice by mere accident, we cannot resist the 
cmiTiction.that as many praiseworthy men have passed away, *' unhoDor- 
ad and unsung," as ever gained the applause of the world. To their fel- 
low-men it was an incalculable loss, that they were not estimated in life. 
The loss to themselves we conceive to be less than it is usually re- 
garded by the world. We know that it is painful to notice the neglect 
with which some whose names have been rescued from forgetfulness, 
were treated by their cotemporaries. Particularly is it painful, in 
looking over the history of literary men, to notice the want of sympathy 
there has ever been between the world and the man of letters ; and as 
wa read of the days and nights of wretchedness occasioned to some 
BiTorite author by the coldness and indifference of those who should 
kmre been his friends, we feel that it is due to his memory that we 
Iwell with tenderness upon his unhappy fate, and speak feelingly of 
bis sorrows. But we must remember that this is a world of suffering 
ud sorrow to all, and that no man has passed a life in it without learn- 
ing too, by bitter experience, that it is "a world of wrong." The 
unount of untold misery doubtless far exceeds that which moves our 
sympathies ; and if God has given to some understandings capable of 
a Imiqger compass of thought, imaginations susceptible of a livelier de- 
light in contemplating the beauty and sublimity of His works, and 
hearts of nobler and higher sentiments, than those of their fellow-men, 
they have the grand elements of happiness within themselves, to which 
they may turn in the day of adversity, — ^^adversis perfugium ac so- 
ytmm** ' They at least may have the highest and most rational enjoy- 
ments of their nature ; and does it become such men to murmur at the 
allotments of Providence, simply because they are shut out from the 
notice of the world ? Does it become a man conscious to himself that 
he is in the possession of such means of the most refined enjoyment, to 
pine for the poor meed of popular applause ? 

Let us not be misunderstood. \Ve would not take from the value of 
■n honorable fame, but contend that it should be only the reward of 
■xcellence. We know that the great and the good, whom all men de- 
light to honor, have eagerly desired an " immortality of earthly fame ;" 
but the greatest of them all confessed that though " the last" it was 
" an infirmity of noble minds** But think you that John Milton, with 
all his magnanimity, would have relaxed one iota in his endeavors to 
attain the object of his supreme desire, for the mere purpose of extend- 
ing his fame ? Look in upon the ruling passion of his great heart, as 
it IS laid open in the frankness of familiar correspondence. " Wherev- 
er," says he, " I find a man despising the false estimates of the vulgar, 
nnd daring to aspire in sentiment, language, and conduct, to what the 
highest wisdom in every age has taught as most excellent ; to him I 
unite myself by a sort of necessary attachment, and if 1 am so influenced 
by nature or by destiny, that by no exertion or labor of mine, I may 
exalt myself to this summit of worth and honor ; yet no powers of 
heaven or earth shall hinder me to look with reverence and afifection 
upon those who have attained this glory, or appeared in the successful 
pursuit of it." 
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Such wera the faeliDgs of a man wbose fame none may hope to riyal, 
Imt whose xeal in cultivating and exercising the noblest qualities of hii 
nature, the humblest may imitate. A man of inferior intellectual power 
may govern his conduct by the same motives, and be thrilled by the 
same kind of delight. The best thoughts of the greatest men may 
animate his own soul— he may 

* ' hold high convene with the godlike few,'* 

although denied admission to what are called the higher scenes of life. 
He may drink from the same fountains which have quenched the thirst 
of the great and the fi;ood in ages past ; and if he do this in common with 
them, he has a right to feel, that he belongs to that brotherhood of 
" Nature's noblemen," whose lives have honored humanity. Tis the 
Toice of wisdom which says, " deserve an honorable remembrance ;'' 

** Bat if eo bent on woiidly fame, 
Tliat thoa mmt gild thy living name. 
And match the honon of the game ; 

'* If ftflaie might thy aoul oppreei. 
And fill thy veinf with heaTineaib 
And make thee love thy kind the lea: 

*< Panae, ere thoa tempt thy hard oaner, 
Thoa'lt find the conflict too severe. 
And heart will break and brain will eaar. 

" Content thee with a meaner lot. 
Go i^ongh thy field, go build thy cot» 
Nor sigh that thou most be forgot" 



WHEN SHALL WE MEET AGAIN? 

Whin ahall we meet again, my finend? 

When ihall we meet again 7 
Shall it be when fair Spring time comes laogfahig oo. 
When the icy diaina ftom the rilla are gone, 
When 'neath the waim sonahine they're dancing in glee. 
And honying on to the chiming sea— 
When each aongater it trilling ite ** wood-notes wHd," 
And the air is aoft, and the breeze it mild — 
When the eoath gale breathes over foiest and lea, 
And stin the yoong leaves of the greenwood tree, 

ThenehallitbeT 

Whan shall we meet agam, my friend? 

Whan shall we meet agahi? 
Shall it be when Svmnur leads the Horns 
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In a wrMthiBg dinee with the Spirit flowem— 
Whan furim meet in the moonlit deU, 
To the flhrezy lomid of an elfin bell — 
When the «tan look lore to the wayes below* 
And breathe the language they bat know — 
When an mfair, and hright, and gay, 
And each moment glideth in light away, 

ThenriiinitbeT 

When ihall we meet again, my friend 7 

When iball we meet again? 
Shall it be in Autmnn ** brown and ■ete,'* 
When mimnnn the diige of the dymg year«- 
In the daya which poeta " §adduf* name- 
Yet when woodi are fire, and each leaf a flame— 
Thoae giorioui days ! / love them beat. 
When in goigeoos huee each grove ii dnat — 
When kindly falla the dreamy aound. 
Of hidden atreamleta tinkling round — 

HienahaUitbe? 

When ahall we meet agam, my friend? 

When ehall we meet again? 
Shall it be when Winter, icy and chill. 
Hath bid the glad aongof the bird be lUIl— 
When the Storm-King ridee on the lowering dond. 
And the howling blast is piping loud — 
When the bee and the flower with the sunshine go, 
And the heart of Nature is beating low- 
When each branch is robed in its glittering dxeeo, 
More dazxling than monarch's crown, I ween — 

Then shall it be? 

I ken not when we meet, my friead» 

Such gift is not ibr me— 
One Being alone can our destinies teU* 
Hie Being who ruleth those destinies well-^ 
To the throne of His mercy, this prayer would 1 1 
When life with its joys and its sorrows diall i 
Grant He that we meet in a happier sphero. 
When the een of no angel is dimmed with a 1 
In the Eden of God— the home of the blett— 
When the wicked MMe tronblSng, the weary find i 

There let it be! 
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FROISSART. 

Gray, the poet, in a letter to a friend, says, " I rejoice you ba^e met 
with Froissart ; he is the Herodotus of a barbarous age : had he but 
had the luck of writing in as good a language, he would have been im- 
mortal." It may happen, he shall be immortal still. 

The great characteristic of Froissart, is his simplicity. Yet it is not 
the simplicity of Odin and the Northmen, for they were simple as a 
granite shaft is simple. He had the disposition rather of a child or an 
old woman. As one may easily gather from his " Chronicles," he 
liked gossip and was a firm believer in ghosts. Had he lived in our 
times, he would have passed a grave-yard by night with chattering 
teeth, and hair on end, and brought home, perhaps, a long account of 
the ghost he had seen. A good story was, above every thing else, his 
chief delight. Hour after hour he spent in the baronial castles of 
France, drinking in with eagerness the accounts the knights gave of 
their adventures. I can see him now, as he sat with gaping mouth, 
looking full in the face of the narrator, who is describing the ghosts 
that haunt the castle. The fire is burning brightly, and Froissart's seat 
is in the huge chimney comer. The wine flask is by his side, yet 
his courage is weak ; his eyes at moments wander anxiously around, 
and he even casts a glance up the chimney, that no spirit steal on him 
unawares. Trembling he leaves towards midnight his snug seat, and 
steals along the corridor to his own apartment, to forget lus fears in 
sleep. 

Restless too was he, and a great wanderer. He spent his life in 
traveling from castU to castle, and from city to city, that he might 
gather materials for his history from the knights and brave men he 
always met there. In the preface to his book he himself says, " I 
have frequented the company of many noblemen and gentlemen, as 
well in France as in England and Scotland and other countries, from 
whose acquaintance I have always requested accounts of battles and 
adventures, especially since the battle of Poictiers, where King John 
of France was taken prisoner.'' But in all his joumeyings he never 
forgot his own personal comfort. He loved the luxury and almost 
royal magnificence in which the nobles and many of the knights lived 
in that age. He was always happiest when it was his lot to be where 
every want of his would be supplied, oden estimating his host by the 
extent of his host's larder. He was also of an amorous disposition, and 
once loved deeply, though not " too well." He has lef\ a few love 
songs, which are only valuable as illustrations of his state of feeling at 
this time. 

Imagine him then no poor monk, emaciated by frequent fastings, 

« Pale as ii a poor pining ghost," 
but realizing Chaucer's vivid description of the Abbot and the Friar : 
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** Hm head was bald and shone like any glaai> 
And eke hit face aa it had been anoint 
He was a lord fall fat and in good point ; 
His eyes were deep and roUingr in his head, 
Which steamed as doth a famace meltbg lead : 
And certainly his note was blithe and gay, 
Well could he sing and on the psaltery play. 
In songs and tales the prize o*er all bore he. 
His neck was white as is the fleur de lis. 
Strong was he also as a champion. 
And knew the taverns well in every town. 
And every ostler there and tapster gay, 
Much more than he knew beggars by the way. 
Nor dealt with knaves and scrubs who have but little, 
But all with rich and those who have good victual !*' 

But witli all his imperfections, let us not despise him. His virtues 
were many, while his vices were the vices of almost every knight wha 
wandered through the country in search of adventures. He was kind» 
and sympathized deeply with the sufferings of the poor. He severely 
blamed the wanton cruelties of the Black Prince, though in this his 
voice alone was raised. He was affable and entertaining in conversa- 
tion, and wherever he went was gladly received, for the simplicity 
which he exhibited in every motion and word", gained the good will of 
all. Above every thing else, let us respect and thank Lim for the his- 
toiy he has left us — in many points the most interesting one we have. 

We turn now to speak of his Chronicles. 

The first two volumes are by far the most interesting, whether be* 
cause the narrative in itself is more exciting, or because one becomes 
tired of the extreme length of the book, I am at a loss to determine. 
But that which distinguishes them from most other histories, is the 
vividness with which every event, even the least important, is de- 
scribed. Indeed, the book is little more than a series of pictures, 
drawn by a master's hand. Froissart mingles no philosophical reason- 
ings with his narrative, and seldom moralizes on the events ho narrates. 
His book is in every sense a mere ** Chronicle." It is written in an 
unaffected way, and every page is stamped with his good-humored 
garrulity and simplicity. But once give yourself to his guidance, and 
he will lead you like a child, wherever he will. Perhaps two armies 
have met, and a battle is unavoidable. The scene he reveals to you is 
something like this. It is the evening before the day of strife. The 
servants are hurrying to and fro, preparing for the morrow. The 
armorers, whose forms are dimly revealed by the glowing forges, 
are busy at their work, for wo to that man whose armor fails him 
in battle. By the side of his tent, a little apart from the din, a 
knight perhaps is standing. He looks up to the stars, and sadness 
steds over his heart, when he thinks he may never look upon them 
again, nor on his home, nor on the face of her he loves. But his 
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courage fails not. The rising of the sun rereals the opposing armies 
drawn up, and already in motion. Shield and helmet and spear glitter 
in the sunlight with dazzling radiance. The signal is given, and tke 
very war-cries you can almost hear, as they ring through the air. And 
when the battle is won, Froissart leads us to the banquet, that we may 
look upon the kind attentions of the yictor to the yanquished, and learn 
to love the generous-hearted knights. We know of no picture-writing 
like his. 

But let no one imagine that all portions of these " Chronicles" are 
alike interesting. Parts seem to have been written when Froissart 
was tired and sick of his work. At such times he loses his power of 
description, his simplicity degenerates into old woman's prattle, and he 
mopes along at a wearisome rate. I am sorry for him who takes the 
book and begins to read at such a place. He will inevitably throw the 
book down, and wonder at the folly of the admirers of Froissart. 
Often too he is wearisome from very prolixity. In an exciting de- 
scription of a siege or a battle, he breaks in with a long account of a 
petty quarrel between two knights, or with a still longer account of 
the ghosts that haunt the country. Yet even in the dullest portions of 
the book, there are spots over which one loves to linger, and with pain 
tears himself away. 

In the beginning of the third volume, Froissart describes his journey 
from Carcasonne to Orthes, in the south of fiance, which, as a portrait 
of the manners of that age, is worth the whole book besides. In the 
morning of a fine summer's day, accompanied by a knight who, " in his 
lord's war, right worthy had shone," started from Carcasonne for the 
castle of the Count De Foix. Their way was over the sunny plains 
and vine-clad hills of Languedoc, by beautiful rivers and deep forests. 
They passed castles, ennobled by a thousand chivalrous deeds, through 
Tillages, whose inhabitants spoke the sweet language of the minstrels* 
through dark ravines haunted by evil spirits, and by fields glistening 
with the ripening com. How would Chaucer have rejoiced to have 
been*with Uiem, and to have seen the pleasant sights they saw ! But 
on that day he looked only on the bare walls of a prison, and the sun- 
light that streamed through his grated window was the only thmg to 
remind him of the bright world without. For six days they traveled 
together, beguiling the way by pleasant conversation, and on the seventh 
reached Orthes. Froissart immediately became one of the household 
of the Count De Foix, remaining with him twelve weeks. The Count 
lived in almost royal magnificence, and his court was thronged by the 
bravest knights and the fairest ladies in Gascony. Every day from his 
gate ^ve florins in small coin were distributed to the poor, while within 
his house 

" It anowed of meat and drink." 

After dinner, which lasted till four o'clock, the knights and squiros 
strolled about the castle, " conversing of arms and amours ;" and daring 
the long winter evenings, Froissart read (excepting the Count, probably 
the only one who could read) to them from a book of love-songs. They 
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nipped at midnight, and thus ended the day. " I would willingly like 
to talk of the establishment of the gallant Count De Foix," as did Frois- 
•art, of the Christmas festivities and the feast of Saint Nicholas, and 
above every thing else, of the spirit with whom the Count was in league ; 
but time fails. Go, reader, and enjoy the book for thyself ; thou wilt 
never begrudge the hours thou mayest spend over the glowing pages 
of Froissart. h. 



SHREDS AND PATCHES. 

NO. II. 



A WORD in 3rour ear, good Reader ! We have once more pulled out 
oar " tailor's drawer," with the design of selecting a few bits and rem- 
nants ; and with a generosity unusual to the thread-and-needle brother- 
hood, we give them to our customers, " gratis." We give you rather 
a plentiful sprinkling of quotations in these pages, in order to be in 
keeping with the profession ; for a tailor, who don't " cabbage," is a 
decided anomaly, and deserves to be kicked out of the fraternity. Au- 
thorship and tailor-ship are much alike in this respect ; and there ought 
to be a general sympathy between the two professions. We have said 
nothing out of disrespect to that useful and honorable portion of the 
community, who fulfill half of the divine command, and clothe us that 
they may feed themselves ; oh, no ! we are very cautious about this, 
for we are under particular obligations to some of them, and would not for 
the world have them take any thing ;>er^onal from us. (Don't utter that 
expressive and doleful groan ; for we never attempted a pun before in 
our life, and of a verity, we execrate the practice.) Should you think, 
as a friend of ours once remarked of a distinguished sermon delivered 
not a thousand miles from this place, that the " quotations are the best 
part of it," you ought to be thankful that wo have not occupied the 
whole space with our own inferior language. So give us some little 
portion of your gratitude for this, if for nothing else. 



If we ever conceived an affection for a man by reading his works, 
h has been while perusing the delightful productions of Hood. Tom 
Hood ! thou wast a glorious fellow— every inch of thee. The acquaint- 
ance of Coleridge and Cary and Allan Cunningham ; thou wast **the 
noblest Roman of them all !" The social and intimate companion of the 
" delicate-minded and large-hearted Charles Lamb ;" thou wast a con- 
genial spirit for so great a soul ! No one can read the works of Lamb 
and Hood, without perceiving a striking resemblance between the two 
men. Both seem, to have been cast in the same mould, and stamped 
with the same noble traits of character. The similarity extends to 
their early education and pursuiu. Both were without the advantages 

VOL. IX. 88 
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of an university education. Both were early immured in the counting- 
room ; but day-books, and ledgers, and long columns of figures, would 
not satisfy souls of such a nature as theirs. They had too little of the 
groveling and gain-greedy element in their composition for that. 
Both were so reserved when meeting with strangers, that at their first 
introduction, though they spent hours together, they could not get at 
all acquainted with each other. Both, too, were ardent and whole- 
souled in their friendships, when they were once formed. Both loved 
a social hour; and both were inveterate punsters. Lamb was old 
enough to be Hood's father ; but their attachment was like the fervid 
and enthusiastic friendship of youth, before it has been chilled and 
withered by long contact with a cold and heartless world. Both pos- 
sessed a fountain within the breast, bubbling up and overflowing with 
love and good will to their fellow-men. Both had a heart " to feeUfor 
others' woes." This tender feeling, this generous sympathy for suffer- 
ing wherever it might exist, is strikingly displayed in most of their 
writings. 

We have nothing to say of Hood's comicalities ; for every one 
knows them, and every one has shaken his sides over them, till his 
inner man was most seriously discomposed. But we wonder that 
a man, so much the prey of ill health, could preserve such a cheerful 
flow of spirits ; and, while pain was racking and torturing every fibre 
of his frame, make " the million" ready to burst with laughter. Ay, 
he tells us, that in spite of his ** blue-and-yellow visage and attenuated 
figure," he laughed himself at the ** Grotesques, and Arabesques, and droll 
Picturesques," which his " Good Genius conjured up" at his bidding. 
Ye who are wont to brood over your little real or fancied ills ; who 
imagine a trifling pain is surely and speedily to be followed by the 
pang of dissolution ; who think when a little choked that you hear the 
death-rattle in your throat, and stick to the belief that disease has fast- 
ened on your vitals, and will " na gang awa ;" go and learn of Tom 
Hood. Consider his '* ways and be wise." Take a lesson or two in 
his " Cheerful Philosophy." Away with the old wrinkled and ill-vis- 
aged hag of melancholy ! One jolly roar of laughter will frighten 
off a whole troop of blue devils, as quickly as doth the crowing of the 
cock, the ghosts that glide about a church-yard. 

As a poet, Hood is far superior to Lamb. His poems are not of the 
highest class, but they are such as will be felt and loved. Some of 
them abound in what many would call low conceits ; but his conceits 
always give pleasure rather than disgust. There are others entirely 
free from this fault, though fault we can hardly deem it in him ; and 
we believe there is nothing more simple, natural, and truthful in onr 
language, than some of his smaller poems. They are the transcripti 
of the feelings of his own heart, and his was a heart for all to love. 
Read his *' Retrospective Review," and that other tender little poem, 
in which he so naturally calls up the scenes of early life. One verse 
of them is worth a volume of poems we could mention, though the 
author is ranked high among poets. Many of our much admired 
poems, are nothing but the graceful form and the beautiful drapery of 
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poetry, without the living embodiment. Without a particle of soul, they 
captivate and charm with mere outside. We hate these poems that 
you caD*t feel as you read. They may glitter and sparkle, while des- 
titute of warmth and feeling. The moonbeams, trembling on the 
waters when gently ruffled by the breeze, are beautiful, but yet cold. 
A pleasant, mirthful poem, too, such as many of Hood's — which show 
bis own good nature, and make his readers good iiatured also — is better 
than all the morose and misanthropic productions of a thousand By- 
lons, though fiery inspiration urge the pen, and genius leave its im- 
press on every page. 

That vein of exquisite feeling, running through all Hood's more 
serious pieces, makes us love the man. He saw men in want and 
wretchedness on every side, without having his sensibilities deadened 
or weakened in the least, as the constant sight of misery is apt to 
Tender them. Some of the noblest efforts of his pen were made in 
behalf of the injured and suffering lower classes of his land. For the 
poor he cherished a deep and earnest compassion ; the images of 
squalid indigence, of wasted and sorrow-stricken parents and starving 
children, were often in his mind. For the rich he felt no envy ; unless, 
perchance, that he might be able to relieve the miseries of the unfor- 
tunate, and pour the balm of joy into wounds which grief and want 
had made. Would Heaven that more such men might be found among 
his countrymen ! Would Heaven that, while his heart has ceased to 
throb with pity, and is crumbling to its native dust, a thousand breasts 
might catch the same spirit, and glow with the same kindly feeling, the 
same warm benevolence, that beams through the character and writings 
of Thomas Hood ! 



It is very fashionable to cry down the American taste for the fine 
arts, and to say we have done nothing in them. What folly of mis- 
representation ! Setting aside the works of Inman and the ** Great 
Moral Painting," we have half our books thickly interspersed with 
specimens, and almost every monthly m%azine is embellished with 
three or four of them. Our genius for the fine arts is a sort of Yankee, 
universal genius. Our versatility is lx)undless. We make up in quan- 
tity, what we lack in quality. We have just seen a specimen in 
one of the numbers of a magazine lately published in a neighboring 
city, which is decidedly unique. It is a representation of Yale Col- 
lege ; and the way it is represented is curious — quite so. In the 
first place, you have College street running strait along in front, 
mnd having the Medical College at *' tother end." So far, so good. 
But the College buildings, like the school-boy's barn behind the house, 
■re almost all drawn behind the trees ; of which, by the way, there 
are hardly enough given to make so extensive a shading. All you 
can see are the steeples, and a little portion of North Middle. In that 
chaste and elegant structure, the windows of the lower story are rep- 
resented as about forty feet above the surface of the ground. Such 
an arrangement might be quite convenient for the Freshmen who occupy 
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the rooms, especially during their first few weeks' residence in this 
goodly " City of Elms ;" hut the picture does not precisely correspond 
with the reality. A buxom looking damsel (we can make nothing else 
out of the figure) is leaning quite comfortahly with both elbows on the 
fence in front of the College yard ; and seems to be looking wistfully 
up to the windows of South College, (where they should be, we mean,) 
as if to catch a glimpse of some one. Now we donH know but ladies 
sometimes do this ; but we must say we never saw any of them in 
that position. The most prominent figure in the foreground is a coal 
cart, oden seen, we admit ; but this one is peculiarly " sui generis.** 
It is of the usual shape, and has a man in it ; but it don't seem to have 
any way of getting along. There are several animals standing before it 
in beautiful irregularity, it is true ; but they don't appear to be attached 
to it in any way, and look for all the world like the pictures of Persian 
goats in the old Geographies. There are many other beauties in this 
*' uncommonly elegant embellishments," as a paper in the same city 
has styled the engravings of the magazine. 

Speaking of Geographies reminds us of another extensive depart- 
ment of our fine arts. We mean that of our pictorial school books. 
Here we are what is called " great." Dear old well-thumbed Geog- 
raphy ; how did we use to study thy pictures ! There were negroes 
hoeing cotton, and negroes dancing hornpipes. There were German 
ladies ploughing, Dutch ladies smoking, Swedish ladies tripping it 
merrily round the May-pole, and pretty damsels of the " sunny south" 
of France, with baskets of grapes upon their heads. There were th« 
voluptuous beauties of Circassia, offered for sale to the highest bidder ; 
and there was the picture of a Calmuck wedding, where the lady, well 
mounted, dashes off at full speed, and the suitor is obliged to overtake 
her before she can be his. 

** The maid rides fint in the four-footed strife. 
Riding, riding, as if for her lifo, 
Wbfle the lover ridei after to catch him a wife, 
Although itWeatehing a Tartar.** 

Don't say, too, that we have done nothing with the chisel. There is 
the " star-bom" eagle, on the front of a much-admired edifice in an 
eastern city, bearing a striking resemblance to a goose with the neck 
slighty driven in. Go into any old country church-yard, and study th« 
figures chiseled on slate and sand-stone, (marble we had almost said ;) 
admire the beautiful little cherubs, with plump round faces like that of 
a Dutch baby, and wings like those of a bat, saving the claws. Chasta 
and exquisite figures, only equaled by the quaint and beautiful epi- 
taphs now and then seen beneath you ! By-the-by, we happened to 
be perusing an old volume of the Knickerbocker the other day, (that 
pleasantest of all our pleasant reading,) when we fell in with an e^* 
taph taken from a stone in the old burial-ground of this city. The 
stone was '* dedicated to the memory of a Mr. and Mrs. Jones, the i 
in-law and daughter of Governor Eaton." It ran thus : 
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^'To attoid yoa, nr, beneith these fiuned etonee, 
An oome your hoii*d eon and daughter Jonea, 
On each hand to repoae their weary bQneB." 

Good ! We like to see folks show " politeness," as the writer well 
ills it, especially when they are just going to leave the world and 
iTe so little time left for it. It was but proper respect in these hum- 
m descendants, to inform the old Governor that they were coming to 
s sIoDgside of him. The epitaph is not quite so bad as another w# 
ITS somewhere seen. We give it according to our recollection. 

" Here baried lies Mr. Job D. Strickler, 
In all God'a wa3ni he waXked perpendicular,*' 



Dreamy hours ! Who does not love them ? Who is there, Hamlet 
» the contrary notwithstanding, who would give a penny to sleep, un- 
•s, " perchance, to dream" ? It is lost time. The man who is 
mscious of dreaming during the hours of rest, will live a third longer 
i the same number of years, than your stolid and soulless lump of 
ESAthing clay, who sleeps as if he had no idea of ever waking. What 
rodigies of valor have we performed in our dreams ? What '* hair- 
rsath 'scapes" have we experienced ? We have engaged a whole 
nbosh of hideous, grinning Indians, and fought them with a courage 
r which we should probably have been destitute, in any other circam- 
■aces. We have been riddled again and again with their bullets^ 
ad felt nothing but a queer tickling sort of a sensation as they were 
niiig through ; much like what one feels in his throat when swallow- 
ig cherries whole. We have been hurled down steep and rugged 
rscipices, without experiencing the least inconvenience ; and have 
lUen any distanoe through space, without having any reason to " curse 
ir Isaac Newton for inventing gravitation." But we never could mn 
le first step. We have tried it often ; but somehow or other our pedal 
ropellers would never get us under headway. There was alwajrs 
ime fault in the machinery, so that we couldn't make it " go off." It 
I rather unpleasant to see half a dozen fiendish looking shapes coming 
fter you, and apparently bent on having your blood, and you all the 
rhile unable to stir an inch. We have been in that situation more 
un once. But there is pleasure in waking and finding that '* lo ! it 
rss but a dream." Not to physical exploits only have our dreamy 
asds been confined. We have done " upwards of considerable" in 
lis intellectual. We have electrified vast audiences with our elo- 
nsnce, in a way that would have quite astonished Tully and him who 
diook the arsenal" to boot. Though no one will accuse us of being 
poet in our waking hours, yet in our dreams we have ridden Pegasus 
ntivy, without curb or saddle, but with mighty long spurs ; and have 
rsnk whole bucket-fulls of Castalia's inspiring fountain. With the 
reatest ease and celerity have we composed poems, more gorgeous 
nd splendid than the description of that '* smmy plsasnre-dome with 
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caves of ice," which Kubla Khan decreed in Xanadu ; but unlike Cole- 
ridge, we never had the knack of writing them down when we waked. 
That " vague and dim recollection," which we are told came upon him 
before he had time to write out the whole poem he had dreamed, al- 
ways came upon us at the very instant we were rubbing our eyes ; aod 
we could never recollect the first line when we were sufficiently 
awake to get our pen and paper. 

Asa general thing, we believe there is pleasure in dreaming ; unless, 
perchance, you eat hot waffles the last thing before retiring to rest, or 
rather to unrest, as it usually proves in that case. We do not say diat 
there is no pleasure in sleeping without being conscious of dreaming ; 
but we think we don't know very much about it at the time. In tj^s 
very thing, however, the pleasure perhaps lies. Ignorance, the poet 
would have us infer, is sometimes bliss. 

"And if ignorance be indeed a bliss, 

What blessed ignorance equals this, 

To sleep, and not to know it /" 

But to one with a light stomach, a clear head, and a quiet conscience, 
dreams come like visitants from the spirit-land, hovering over and 
whispering with sweet etherial voices in his ear. Like so many little 
" dainty Ariels," they love to flit around his pillow, and with their airy 
music soothe and charm his soul. They love to unfold to his en- 
chanted sight, more beautiful and glorious prospects than the waking 
eye is able to behold. They cheer the hapless sons of want with 
golden visions. They picture to the wan and emaciated victim of dis- 
ease the green fields and the shady groves, where in health he used 
to walk and sport with his mates, and make him again as blithe of limb 
and strong of frame, as in those by-gone days. 

But day-dreams we most especially affect ; those sweet and deli- 
cious reveries in which we love to indulge ; when the soul seems freed 
from its prison-house of clay, and roves abroad unfettered and uncon- 
fined by the matter-of-fact world surrounding us. We love to yield to 
that pleasing unconsciousness of present and material things, and 
revel for awhile in the bright worlds which fancy forms and peoples 
for itself. Tell us not, ye cold and abstruse reasoners in Mental Phi- 
losophy, — ^ye double- distilled essences and concentrated quintessences 
of pure intellect, — that the habit of revery is dangerous. Tell us not 
that it will give a distaste fior all useful and necessary pursuits, and 
unfit one for the daily duties of life's sterner work. Tell us not that 
in time this habit will gain supreme control over us, and that we can 
then derive no pleasure from objects as they really exist ; that we can- 
not descend from the airy and giddy ideal where fancy has borne us, 
to the groveling pursuits of this lower earth, without being dissatisfied 
and disgusted with our lot. Such may be the effect upon some minds ; 
but those are too weak and inefiicient to be fit for any thing else. 
There are very few injured by an occasional revery, save those who 
are void of power to think, and energy to do the deeds of men. De- 
prive us not, then, of this delicious enjoyment When oppressed with 
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baraMiDg toils and vexed with carking cares, it will Vevive oor sink- 
ing energies, and give us new life and spirit. When troubles come, 
ind the heart groweth weary and sick of the world, it will be our 
•weet, and soothing antidote. These reveries are a sort of relaxation 
to the mind, which enables it to return to its active employments with 
renewed vigor. 

Day-dreams are sources of unalloyed pleasure, whatever may be said 
of their usefulness ; and we have no mind to throw away pleasure en- 
tirely, which is to be had so easily. It is a commodity you can get for 
nothing, and no charges for delivery ; which is more than can be said of 
most of our gratifications. Hail then, ye welcome visitants ! Come 
with your troop of fairy forms, all flitting round my head, as bright and 
beautiful as that curling wreath of smoke, which gently floateth up- 
ward, now melteth into air. But softly ; we have betrayed ourselves. 
We did not mean to have it known we ever indulged in the weed, and 
have tried to keep it under the rose ; though we fear we have been 
sometimes suspected. We own it manfully, and stand convicted by 
our own confession. 

** I lovo it, I lovo it, and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving** a good cigar? 

Shade of Sir Walter Raleigh ! Couldst thou revisit this earth and 
take a flying trip through every civilized country, how wouldst thou 
be elated to behold the influence thou hast exerted on the human race ! 
Faust, with his boasted invention of printing, could hardly be compared 
with thee ! Though a thousand steam-presses are throwing off their 
reeking volumes to supply the demand of the reading public, yet vol- 
umes of smoke more fragrant than the spicy breeze of Araby, are 
daily ascending as incense to thee ! A quaint old writer, who went 
oot in one of Raleigh's ill-fated expeditions, thus discoursethon the plant. 
" There is an herb, which is sowed apart by itself, and is called by 
the inhabitants yppouoc. The Spaniards generally call it tobacco. 
The leaves thereof being dried, they use to take the fume or smoke 
thereof by sucking it through pipes into their stomach and head, from 
whence it purgeth superfluous fleame and other gross humors, and 
openeth all the pores and passages of the body ; by which means the 
use thereof not only preserveth it from obstructions, but also, if any 
be, in short time breaketh them ; whereby their bodies are notably 
preserved in health. We ourselves, during the time we were there, used 
to suck it in the same manner, as also since our return, and have found 
many rare and wonderful experiences of its virtues, of which the re- 
lation would require a volume of itself." — Ay, and we do also " suck" 
it. However, as Lamb said in a letter, we *' design to give up smok- 
ing, but have not yet fixed on the equivalent vice." One thing is cer- 
tain ; we shall never take the '< quid pro quo," as he says — for chewing 
we do eschew and abominate most heartily. We have no wish to 
share the condemnation of those who "roll sin as a sweet morsel under 
the tongue ;" which last expression clergymen pretty generally give at 
a quotation from Scripture, though we never could find any thing of it 
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in our edition. When taken in that way only, can it be properly called 
" filth of the mouth." Of smoking sinners we had rather be with St. 
Paul, the chief, than yield to the other vice. We prefer to see our 
sin in the form of a delicious, delicately tapering roll ; and wjien it 
wasteth and consumeth slowly away before our eyes, we have the 
happy consciousness of obeying the injunction, — to ^^ purge it with 
fire.- 



Again have we thrown ourself into the old arm-chair in that especial 
comer of ours, (we have a corner, dear reader, wherein we sit when we 
wish our pleasantest fancies to cluster round us,) and indulged in another 
revery. The glorious dreams of the future — those airy castles of the 
imagination — though they burst as quickly as the bright and gorgeous 
bubbles we used to blow and send dancing off in the sunbeams, are 
still enchantingly beautiful while they last. They have at this time 
given way to the recollections of the past. Visions of our boyhood 
scenes have been floating before the mind. Cheerful and sonny hours, 
when the spirits were light and the heart bounded like the cork from 
a Champaigne bottle ; would that ye might come again ! Days of 
sportive and careless childhood, when tears were chased away by 
mirth, and the " bitter shower that sorrow sheds" had never gushed 
from our eyes — ^ye are gone forever ! 

Commend me to one of those good, old-fashioned, time-honored, 
New England sort of things, yclept ** district schools," as a place to 
learn laughter on the " high-pressure" system. Pen up forty or fifty 
reckless boys and fun-loving girls in one small square room, with seats 
arranged round on all sides and the teacher in the centre, for the ex- 

Eress purpose of allowing one half of the school to play pranks behind 
is back while his attention is directed to the other half — which makes 
a very desirable and instructive contrast — and if you don't find frolic, 
we have no correct apprehension of the term. In such a place have we 
passed our merriest hours. There we traded jack-knives, and gambled 
with pins "heads and pints." There we learned our first ri^iments 
in markmanship with the pop-gun. There we loaded the master's pipe 
with powder, (the liberal and christian custom of allowing a teacher to 
smoke in school after dinner, was in vogue then,^ and watched him as 
he tilted back in his chair, whiffing away with the utmost gravity and 
complacency while the " first class" were reading, till an miezpected 
volume of smoke, with a sprinkling of flame and a Uttle louder mi/' than 
usual, caused him to elevate his inferior extremities in a way decidedly 
inelegant, and to test the consistency of the posterior portion of his 
cranium upon the spacious stone hearth before the fire. It was in 
such a place that we learned to laugh at any thing and every thingi 
save '* old age and religion." 

But when the master began to pick up his books, as he was wont 
just before closing school, and consign them to his drawer in the old 
oaken and battered table, every foot would be ready for a spring over 
the desk, and every voice for a shoot that Stentor mi^t bar* ramd. 
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Jcqroiialy the whole troop sallied forth ; in winter to our snow-forts 
tnd ekating-groond, — in sHouner to the flowery fields, to chase the fairy 
butterfly, or catch some vagrant bee in our cap and whirl him round 
the l^ead, till he was practically instructed in the doctrine of the centri- 
petal and centrifugal forces. But oh ! the burst of glee with which 
we hailed our Saturday holidays. With a pin tortured into a shape 
analogous to that of a fish-hook, a bit of twine, and a rod cut from the 
first clump of bushes, would we trudge gaily along by the side of the 
streams, and — frighten the fishes. If we caught one, it was a theme 
of boasting for the next month. Never till our dying day shall we 
forget our intense excitement and delight in taking our first trout. Ga- 
zing on the golden-spotted thing of beauty, as it lay gasping on the 
grass at our feet, the spirit mounted within us, and we felt — the man. 
We have caught hundreds since, but that eager glowing pleasure never 
came again with its first intensity. 

It alters the case materially to be a teacher in such a school as we 
have described, whereof we have had some little experience. It is 
not very pleasant, nor calculated to soothe one's rufiled feelings very 
much, to have the back of your head pelted with white beans and 
hickory-nuts, while you are flogging a huge, two-fisted, cow-hide- 
booted lad of sixteen for a like oflence. Nor when you make a spring 
at some new transgressor on the " back seat," is it particularly agreea- 
ble or encouraging to stumble over some half-dozen little urchins in 
petticoats, sent there for the sole purpose of being ** out of their mothers' 
way," and thus be brought up, or rather down, on all-fours, to the infinite 
diversion of the whole school. We once visited a friend who was 
engaged in this delightful occupation, and, looking over his books, we 
discovered in one of them a half-sheet, scribbled over with something 
whereof each line began with a capital, showing, it was meant for 
▼erse. On closer examination, it proved to be a villainous parody of 
those exquisite verses, which Cowper has *' put into the mouth" of that 
lonely, ship-wrecked sojourner on the island of Juan Fernandez. It 
was thus headed : '* Verses supposed to be written by a poor-devil- 
student away from college, during his engagement in a district school." 
W# give the first stanza. 

I am master of all I auiroy, 

My right not a boy dare dispute ; 
From the table all round o'er the seats, 

I am lord of the dunce and the dolt 
O school-teaching ! where are the charms 

That others have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in a Bedlam's alarms. 

Than reign in this scull-pounding place. 

We have more of the same, but — '' nufi* said." In mercy we for- 
bear, 
vol. XI. 29 
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We are not going to descant at large on the charms of the budding 
and opening Spring, as is usual at this time. In sooth, we are not 
particularly enraptured with the season, taking it " for all in all.'* We 
are then periodically visited with our portion of the '* ills that flesh is 
heir to," in the shape of colds, agues, and that execrable pain in the mas- 
ticatory organs, which Bums, with more truth than propriety of expres- 
sion, calls the " hell o* a' diseases." Ay, we can well say with him,— 
" My curse upon thy venom'd stang, 
That shoots my tortured gums alang ; 
Aad thro' my lugs giee mony a twang, 
Wi* gnawing vengeance ; 
Tearing my nerves wi' bitter pang, 

Like racking engines !" 

If we aflect any of the vernal period, it is only the pleasant days of 
the '* merry month of May." There is some little pleasure in a counUy 
excursion then. A poet in another institution thus rhapsodizes. 

"*Ti8 wondrous fine, I calculate, 
To sit npoD. an oak ; 
And hear ten thousand bull-frogs join 
In one almighty croak !" 



"Jam satis." Enough already! A pleasant vacation to you, 
brethren, one and all ; and plenty of laughing and bright-eyed cou- 
sins to kiss and flirt with. They are just the creatures for kissing. 
You don't have to bite it oflf and dodge back before you have fairly 
tasted it, for fear of a tingle in your ear ; but they will allow you 
to take it in " link-ed-sweet-ness-long-drawn-out,*' as the man said of 
his canine sausages. Kind reader, fare thee well ! 



TO . A REPLY. 



Roguish Biros gave his bow 

Into a lady's hand, 
And pressed her fingers, white as snow, 

Upon the silken strand : 

Then playfully the lady drew 

The arrow to its head ; 
With careless aim, but all too true, 

That fatal arrow sped : 



And now it rankles in my breast. 
And with my blood 't is warm ; 

Ah ! who hath robbed me of my rest ? 
Ah ! who shall heaLmy harm? 

They say, whoVe seen the little hand 
That wrought me all this wo, 

The lovliest lady in the land 
Is she who twang'd the bow : 



She's kind, they say, as she is fair, 
And generous as she's pure : — 

Wilt answer my unspoken prayer. 
And, Lady, woHl my cure ? 
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NAMES. 

" What's in a name? that which we call a roie, 
By any other name would imell as iweet" 

Such was the language of Skakspeare's Juliet. And Shakspeare 
teems to us to have exercised all his usual prudence, in ascribing this, 
at best doubtful sentiment, to Juliet. Juliet, as he painted her, was a 
bre-sick damsel, lamenting that so trivial a circumstance, as the name 
of her lover, should be the only great barrier to their union. She was 
sighing with all love'sytireur, in anticipation of the stem refusal, which 
that haughty Capulet, her father, would make to an alliance with the 
house of Montague. In the full phrenzy of her passion she cried, — 
** *T is but thy name, that is my enemy ; • • • What's in a 
name ? * * * O ! Romeo, doff thy name ; and for that name, 
which is no part of thee, take all myself." 

With due deference now to Shakspeare's almost inspired knowledge 
of hwnan nature, we are willing to admit the entire appropriateness of 
such a speech to a maiden of Juliet's years and in Juliet's circumstances. 
Bat separate from her, or as a sentiment by itself, her words were grossly 
fidse. Nor can we believe, knowing the general wisdom and learning 
of the ladies of Shakspeare's days, that even this beauty of" fairVerona,^ 
Juliet herself would, in a less excited mood, have given to such thoughts 
utterance. Indeed, but a moment previous she hiul eloquently declared 
the importance of a name. " What's in a name ?" There's every 
thing. There's wealth and friends and power. Our world itself is 
but a mass of names, and from these very names derives its value. 
** What's in a name ?" Go, ask that pale and care-worn author, up- 
rooting in his agonies the few hairs that straggle on his thinly-covered 
temples, in search among them, as it would seem, of a title for his 
unpublished papers. Let him repeat to you with ready memory, the 
thousand and ten thousand books consigned to hopeless obloquy by 
their ill-chosen names ; and in the face of such testimony as this, be 
still a disbeliever, if you can, of the mighty value of a name. In truth, 
we know not but that this choice of name may be the most difficult of 
all the author's tasks. Dickens, whom all of us, as much as we may 
censure or lament his injudicious attack upon America and Ameri- 
cans, are still rbady to admit to be possessed of great and peculiar 
lilents, has been singularly happy in the choice of names for his 
books and his characters, and if we think aright, to this may owe 
not a little of his wide-spread popularity. We cannot by any possi- 
bility explain in what the charm consists ; but there is for us '' magic in 
the sounds" of Weller, or Pickwick, or Tupman, or Snodgrass, or 
Winkle. The very names of these immortal, personages, (and that they 
are or rather shall be immortal, there can be no manner of doubt ; for in 
what reader's mind we would ask can their memory ever die ?) their very 
I we say speak, and explain their several distinct characters. And 
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not alone in the " Pickwick Papers," but, in like manner, in any of the 
other equally meritorious works of Mr. Dickens, we shall find the same 
pleasant feature as prominent. One of our own countrymen too, 
Washington Irving, to whom we need apply no complimentary epithet, 
possesses in an equal degree the same happy talent. 

Who, that has ears, has never taken delight in pronouncing again and 
again, for his own gratification, the expressive and euphonious appella- 
tions given to our lakes, our rivers, and our lands, by the poor and simple 
Indians ? We have often wondered at that strange, and to us almost 
unaccountable taste, which apparently can prefer the harsh sounds of 
our own language, to the soil and musical names in the Indian. And 
in our speculations on the matter, we have ofVen asked ourselves, could 
it have been Taste which wrought the change? Ah! no, it was 
something else. Perhaps it was, that the first settlers of our coontry, 
who made these lamentable changes, who possessed these.singular pref- 
erences, to their shame be it spoken ! wished to destroy every memento 
of that once noble race, who were the innocent victims of their treach- 
ery and their cruelty. But heaven be praised, the attempt was vain. 
*' Their name is on our waters, and we cannot wash it out." 

The fault lies not so much in the world's theory upon this point of 
names, as in the world's practice. Most men, when fairly tested, will 
acknowledge to the full extent all that we may urge upon the im- 
portance and the beauty of a name ; nay more, discontent perchance 
with acknowledgment alone, may even so far forget themselves as for a 
moment to grow rapturous, and throw off their little temporary enthusi- 
asm in a few stanzas of very loving poetry. Most men we have said, for 
we would not include in our remark that sweet-tempered class of men, 
who blessed themselves with ill-starred names, would insist that there 
is nothing especial in a name. That one name is, " as fair, or doth 
become the mouth as well, or is as heavy," as another. Who would 
tell us, in their zeal, that a Wiggins could have led to victory, as sue* 
cessfully as a Washington, and could have lived as green and glorious 
in the hearts of his countrymen ? Poor misguided men ! we pity them. 

But it is the world's practice that is wrong. A bad divine, it follows 
not its own preaching. We have oflen been amazed, as we have fol« 
lowed with our eyes the young couple, the father and the mother, as 
up the long church-aisle Uiey bore in a very graceful or very graceless 
manner, to the baptismal font, their first-born child, the centre of their 
future hopes, perhaps their future joy, we have often been amazed, we 
repeat, at the impudence, the effrontery, the shamelessness with which 
they would brand their boy with a bad, ill-omened name. Again and 
again, in our amazement, we have tried to divine their reason for the 
name. Was it a suggestion of their double tastes ? Could it be suck f 
Could two persons be so much at fault in taste as this ? Or was it an 
involuntary exhibition, a violent out-burst of the glowing patriotic 
feelings, that throbbed the parents' breasts ; a slight tribute which 
they would thus pay, by the adoption of his name for their heir, to one of 
those heroes of their adoration who had fought and died, ay, posaiUyy 
and bled in their country's cause ? Oh ! ill-directed patriotism ! Appear, 
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y modern Cesan, ye Catos, and ye Bonapartea, and tell wliat mill-stonea 
to your nooks, these mighty names have been.! And is it religions zeal, 
that impels them again to the choice of an odd Scripture name or two 
tofi their offspring ? Oh ! how much better for the cause they love, were 
luch zeal differently displayed, in christian benevolence and christian 
charity, perhaps. And yet the reason, which we are in search of, may 
be none of these. It may be, and probably in most cases is sheer thought- 
lessness. Parents little think, at the altar, of the future importance of 
good or bad names to their children. They are willing to load them 
with one, two, three, or four, as their whims suggest, to the utter dis- 
regard of taste, euphony, sense, ay, every thing, for " What's in a 
name** ? Ah ! what a load has that poor knight to bear, whose parents 
dubbed him '' N. Bonaparte Smith **! How much better than all these 
far-eought, high-sounding epithets, are the plain and common christian 
namee in daily use ! Would that the world might think and act uo. 
Bnt a truce to this trifling. Reader, Adieu. 



ELOQUENCE. 



Fashionable as it has been of late years to decry eloquence, we 
are glad to believe that a better opinion of its true worth is rapidly 
gaining ground. Men have become convinced that it is something 
more than an empty sound — ** a trick of the schools." Strange that such 
an idea of it should ever have been entertained ! Strange that men of 
broad and enlightened views should ever have formed a contemptible 
opinion of this noble and desirable acquirement ! Strange, too, that 
while the power of close and vigorous thought has always been con- 
sidered of the highest importance, so little attention has been given 
to what is of equal importance — the power of expressing that thought, 
in a clear, forceful, and pleasing manner ! 

Eloquence, what is it ? What is that power by which one mind 
may enchain ten thousand others, and hold men *' fixed and motionless," 
as by a spell ? What is it, which sends the blood shivering along its 
courses ; which makes the heart leap, and the eye sparkle with in- 
tensest lustre ? What is it, which sways with such a potent influence 
assembled multitudes ; which hushes to a sudden calm the waves of 
contending passion, and anon lashes them into a tenfold fury ? It ia 
eloquence, we know ; but it is easier to feel than describe it. All who 
have listened to an eloquent man ; who have watched the speaker's 
countenance as the workings of his soul were successively pictured 
there ; who have marked the lightning of his eye, and caught the words 
as they fell hot and glowing from his lips ; sdl these have felt its in- 
fluence. They could not, perhaps, define their emotions ; they could 
not tell what it was that produced the impression upon them. It might 
not have been the intonations of the voice — it might not have been any 
peculiarity of manner or gesture ; but something had fixed their atten* 
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tion, and wrought up their minds to the highest pitch of excitement. 
We are often truly told, that the great secret of the power lies in this : 
the speaker himself first possesses that deep feeling, that lively inter- 
est in his subject, which he wishes to awaken in his auditors. With- 
out this, he will produce little more effect than a marble statue. Let 
his tones be ever so rich and well-varied, let his action be ever so 
graceful ; unless his own sympathies are deeply enlisted in his cause, 
Uiere will be no eloquence. There is no such thing as acquiring it by 
study and practice merely : one may thus become a ready, fluent 
speaker, but without the grand requisite before mentioned, he will not 
be eloquent, in the ordinary acceptation of the term. When, and only 
when, he has a warm and earnest interest in his subject — when the 
sentiments he would enforce on others have been drawn from the depths 
of his own soul — when his thoughts come crowding thick and fast in 
the intensity of his own feelings ; then are witnessed the highest ex- 
hibitions of eloquence. 

We would not overrate the importance of eloquence ; but when we 
recollect the weariness with which we have endured the dull and 
spiritless efforts of some of our public speakers, and the intense pleas- 
ure we have felt in listening to others, we cannot help feeling that 
eloquence has no little importance. Were it of no farther use than to 
contribute to the rational enjo3rment of mankind, its value would still 
be great. The man who adds to the real happiness of his fellows, 
does not live in vain. The eloquent man is that one. As he rises to 
address an intelligent assembly, every breath is hushed, every counte- 
nance beams with eager expectation, every eye is fixed on that single 
form, as it stands erect before them. The first tones of his voice fall 
like a charm on every ear ; and as he proceeds, his soul warming and 
rising with his subject, thrill after thrill of delight runs like an electric 
spark through all his audience. At some more than wonted burst of 
eloquence, every face is lighted up, and every eye is sparkling with 
pleasure. As he touches some sympathetic cord, as he calls up some 
stirring association, every heart glows with fiery feeling ; and thus he 
goes on, '' wielding at will" the whole assemblage, till, at his close, 
one general burst of applause breaks from every lip, and all go away 
with a feeling of satisfaction that they have been there. Say not the 
eloquent man is of little importance to society. 

What is the true aim of eloquence 1 It is to impress truth with 
greater power on the minds of men. In truth's grand conflict against 
error, should it ever be enlisted. In behalf of injured and suffering 
humanity, should it ever be heard. Our state of society is such, that 
there are always opportunities for its exercise, in enforcing correct 
sentiments and moulding public opinion. It may be instrumental in 
creating a thirst for knowledge — ^political, moral, and scientific. Not 
only should it be found in Uie pulpit and at the bar, but in the public 
lyceum and lecture room, and wherever men may gather for inatme- 
tion. But truth, it may be said, stands in no need of such an anziliair. 
It is of itself powerful. It is of itself attractive. It needs not thu 
gaudy drapery of words, this glittering tinsehry of ornament, to secure 
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it a ready reception. It needs no meretricious finery — ^no daubing 
iritli rouge-^Xo give it grace and beauty. But that truth is rendered 
more attractive when united with eloquence, all the experience of the 
past has taught us. Truth will come forth in some dress or other, and 
if not clothed with the graces of speech, it is very apt to appear in the 
Mher extreme of roughness and uncouthness. Eloquence, we maintain, 
• the natural garb of truth. When thus arrayed, it becomes doubly 
tttractive. If we despise and cast it aside, we rob truth of half its 
diarms. We shall then too often find, that unsightly and loathsome 
ixror, creeping into the garb we have spurned away, will rather find 
ATor in the eyes of men, and draw them over to its standard. What 
f truth is powerful ? The rough and shapeless block of marble is 
strong, just hewn from the quarry ; but who would use it in that state 
o decorate the front of an edifice ? The chisel must first do its work ; 
ind it rises a chaste, beautiful, and symmetrical column. 

The importance of eloquence is too little felt by professional men. 
Though the pulpit and the bar are considered its peculiar field, not one 
naan in twenty who engage in professional life, can be called truly elo- 
quent. There is enough, in both professions, to make almost any one 
•loquent, who possesses ordinary powers. At the bar, men are thrown 
npon the arena of strife ; they are brought into collision with each 
other ; their energies are roused, their sleeping faculties awakened, 
and the whole man summoned up to the confiict. The weapons of 
aigument — the keen retort and cutting sarcasm — are sharpened to a 
tenfold degree. This struggle for the mastery of an opponent — this 

grapple of mind with mind, develops powers in a wonderful manner, 
right sparks of genius and eloquence are struck out by the collision. 
The nature of the preacher's subject, the great interests which he sets 
finrth, are enough to make every one who feels them eloquent. It is 
essential to his success. Why was Whitefield so successful a preacher? 
It was that burning eloquence of his, those lips, touched by a " live 
coal" from Heaven's altar, that made him the man he was. Other 

ereachers may have had as deep and sincere piety, who have produced 
ttle efifect. Take one other instance. Massillon, the great French 
preacher, was one of those who had broken loose from the ordinary 
trammels of pulpit speaking. He always made preparation, but never 
read written sermons. We are told that his thoughts seemed to occur 
on the instant, and kindle into language. Such was the efiect he pro- 
duced, that one describing it thus remarks : " The theatre was forsaken 
while the church was crowded ; the court forgot their amusements to 
attend the preacher ; and his spirit-controlling accents drew the monarch 
from his throne to his feet, stopped the impetuous stream of dissipa- 
tion, and compelled the mocking world to listen." It is sometimes said, 
that the pulpit is not the proper place for eloquence — that the great 
interests of religion are little aided by the excitement of men's pas- 
sions. The eloquence of the pulpit, we know, is often abused. We 
wish not to see one kind of eloquence there, which is sometimes ex- 
hibited. We wish to see no foppish, affected graces there. Aye, we 
have seen men in the sacred desk, " playing such fantastic tricks before 
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high heaven, as would make angels weep." Let sacred eloquence bi L 
appropriate to the important truths with which it deab ; otherwisCi it 
cannot accomplish the object which it should ever hare in view. 
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A TRIP TO THE SHOALS. 



New Hampshire, everybody knows, is the Switzerland of America: 
but that, with only eighteen miles of sea-coast, she possesses one of 
the finest harbors in the world, and a shore unsurpassed in wildness and 
beauty, is not, perhaps, so notorious. Forsaking, then, the beatea 
paths, that wind among her mountain scenes, let us stroll together by 
her sea-side and launch upon the adjacent waters. Peradventure we 
may glean some stray shells, to lay on the shelf of memory — something 
to please and amuse us. 

Come with me, then, to the staid old town of Hampton. Its old- 
fashioned people, superannuated geese and antiquated, square-pewed 
meeting-house, with pulpit and sounding-board like a wine-glass under 
a saucer, — these and many other fingers, pointing to the past, will 
tickle such of you as are haters of innovations ; meanwhile the lovers 
of improvement may find consolation in the painted fence, and new 
raised side-walk, that bound the park-like street. And yet, the paint 
is to preserve the same old railing; the side-walk, a concession extorted 
by thin-shod visitors. The good towns-people still walk, as their 
fathers did, in cow-paths and cart-tracks, brushing, with well-greased 
cow-hide, the morning dew from the gossamer spider's web. In their 
view, a side-walk is neither beautiful nor useful ; but, what is worse 
than all, it is a sad encroachment on the common geese-pasture. 

In this old-fashioned neighborhood I would leave all sticklers for the 
good old ways. Once settled down in the country inn, they need fear 
no innovation to stir the dust of antiquity about their ears, for many a 
year to come. But the rest, who believe in the advancement of soci- 
ety, and wish to enjoy it, improved by a century of progress, will come 
with me to the other end of the town. Ten minutes ride through the 
shaded street, round the comer and over the marsh, has brought as 
into a new world, — to a fashionable watering place. On and aromid a 
projecting head-land, very appropriately ycleped '* Great Boar's Head,** 
are clustered three or four " flotels." Bowline Alleys, Baths, Swinn, 
Horse sheds and all the appurtenances of such comfortable establiui- 
ments, are grouped around in beautiful disorder. Arrived at the apex 
of the Head, we enter the King of Hotels, and look about for comfort. 
It must be found in apartments, spacious, airy and almost unfmmished, 
save with living chattels, noisy children, mothers, maids and nurses. 
The Register lies open on the stand, and the officious landlord tenders 
us the pen. Here are names of all degrees in length and title, and 
in the margin, under " Remarks," all sorts of Sa3rings, EpigramSi and 
Sentiments. ** An Elegy on the Death of a GoosOi penned by r^-^ 
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Ux hand, we must read. It is valuable, as throwing light on the man* 
MB and customs of the natives. If there is any thing remarkable about 
them, it is their love and respect for geese. They keep their streets 
All] of them, and always give them the road, in passing. The " Elegy" 
neiss to intimate that strangers are not always so accommodating. 

" The mournful fate of this poor Goose 
Good people all lament ; 
Whose only fault it was to choose. 
The way a parson went. 

• " Now Geese on foot, wher*er you stalk, 

Pray, take this warning kind ; 
And when witli mounted Geese you walk. 
Be sure to go beliind. 

While we have been pondering the fearful tragedy, which cut off 
this unoffending biped in the midst of his days, and occasioned this 
•flbcting tribute to his memory, movements have been going on about 
BB, betokening something of unusual interest. Troops of gaily dressed 
and smiling maidens, — attending swains in ecstacy,— are issuing from 
the idle hives. '* We are going to the Shoals, sir ; won't you go with 
u !" She is a pretty school-girl, and, for a wonder, has no brother, 
Bonsin, none to stand her cavalier. I have nothing else to do — I shall do 
nolbing else. When I come back, you shall have the story of the trip. 

At anchor, off the snout of Great Boar's Head, that sunny August 
moraing, you might plainly sec a little flat-bottomed sloop, looking, for all 
the world, like a swill-tub for the aforesaid snout. Whatever may have 
tieen her original design, she had now a responsible office to perform. 
Her deck had been newly scoured, and all traces of her former occu- 
pation (if such as we conjectured) had been carefully removed. She 
irme fast receiving her living cargo, from the fishing-boats that formed 
lier communication with the shore. 

Reader, wert thou ever on the rolling deep? didst ever know 
•he bliss of feeling as though you wanted to, when you couldn't ; and 
then have the satisfaction of doing it, when you'd rather not ? then 
canst thou imagine much, that cannot be described. The short pas- 
nge, in the rollicking little boat, has done wonders. Faces long and 
irhite, give outward form to qualms and twinges, more deeply seated. 
Scarce one can set foot firmly on the deck ; for, in each mind's eye, 
there is something to step over, and disappointment, grievous to bear 
ap under, follows every lofty step. Disappointed thus, at the very out- 
let, many would return ; but our boatmen, like Charon, carry freight 
roly one way. What a prospect for a pleasure excursion ! All sick 
of their fun before setting out. 

But as none returned to tell the tale, the unsuspecting victims con- 
tinued to press on, until there was no longer room to receive them. 
More than three score of human beings were thus huddled together in 
this little coaster, ere all hands were mustered to get under weigh* 
With a vast deal of heaving and tugging, on the part of all hands, 

voi» ih 30 
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(three men and a boy, including skipper and cook,) the anchor came to 
the head, the clumsy boom swung round, and our tub began to moTe 
through the water. 

Man is, more or less, the creature of circumstances. While our 
vessel lay, sluggishly rolling with every wave, leaning lazily on her 
anchor, we were listless, too ; the general apathy was broken in upon, 
only when some luckless wight, more desperate than the rest, would 
charge for the rail, to amuse himself with, what Major Jones calU, 
" cascading it into the sea." But, now, all is motion, in the right way. 
The little coaster skips merrily on, close-hauled and every thing draw- 
ing. Adieu, to the prosy land. She is bounding into the very region 
of poetry, alive with happy hearts, all impatient for the ocean's ro- 
mance. The cooling breeze draws its keen edge across our faces ; our 
breath springs out to meet it ; our hearts bound ; our tongues are 
loosed ; we are full of life and happiness. 

I say we. Perhaps you would like to know a little more about us. 
The gentleman in rusty black is an enthusiast ; no wild, erratic genius, 
either ; but a sober, reasonable enthusiast. He is going to the ShoaU 
not for pleasure ; he pursues nothing so undefined and fleeting. He 
seeks the good of his fellow-men. We are to leave him on the 
Islands, with his store of Tracts and Bibles and instruction, for the 
poor neglected fishermen. He says he will stay and preach to them, 
a while, and then go where he can do more good. In this way, they 
tell us, he spends his time and substance, going about doing good. 
Surely he is an enthusiast. His companion, pro tern., is quite an- 
other sort of a person. There is a general look of benevolence 
about them both ; but, farther than this, they do not resemble each 
other. ' The missionary has energy in his face and frame ; his com- 
panion is rather a man of weight. He considers this a tolerable sort 
of a world to live in, if one has mind to take it easy. You would 
know him for a country parson. He is here, because there is no par- 
ticular need of him elsewhere ; and, incidentally, he is having a good 
time, and taking care of a small detachment of his fiock. Of course, 
he is provided with an umbrella, a couple of lemons, and a powerful 
smelling-bottle. So much for our clergy. 1 am very happy to be able 
to present them to you ; for, it is always well, on such excursions, to 
have two or three professedly good men along ; they are indispensible 
in cases of emergency. They are not, therefore, out of place, at all. 
The larger portion of our party holds the profession in special estimation. 
Most of us are taking measures, calculated to put their services in reqni- 
sition. Indeed, you will rarely find an unmarried lady, arrived at 
the age of discretion, who does not entertain the profoundest reverence 
for the minister. Wife-seekers, too, generally evince for him a transitory 
respect. That our party consists mainly of such, marriageable ladies 
with their counter-parts of the other sex, is plain to be seen. The 
prevailing air of affectation shows it. Unable to reach the chief end 
of their being in the way nature marked out for them, they are deter- 
rained to strike out a new path, that will lead them straight to matri- 
mony. See that portly farmer's daughter, trjring to languish down to 
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^ha taste of the exquisite little specimen of citydom, in her shadow ! 
And mark, how gallantly he sports the little affectation of a moustache ; 
with what a pompous air he peeps over his standing collar ; how firm- 
\y he holds the deck in its place, with his inflexible cane ! " My dear, 
I am apprehensive that this air will prove too much for you ; allow me 
to assist you to the cabin.** Let them pass. They will make a match 
if it, if mutual accommodation can effect any thing. 

There is more naturalness about yonder group of youngsters. 'The 
sqneamishness of some has put the rest in the way of a little rational 
imusement. Such glowing encomiums on pandowdy and pumpkin- 
pie! Such affectionate mention of clam-chowder, roast-veal and 
luked-beans ! no wonder the gathering is rapidly dispersed. 

Making observations such as these, I have wasted a full-grown hour, 
ind wearied the patience of an invalid friend below. But I cannot 
go down, just now ; that side view is enough to make a man forget a 
score of friends. She is leaning gracefully over the rail, apparently 
absorbed in gloomy revery, her eyes bent upon the billows as they 
sink beneath the advancing prow. She is very beautiful, and she is 
ill alone. The spray of the surging wave floats high, to kiss her vel- 
rot cheek ; the wanton breezes play among her loosened tresses, and 
battle with the envious little hat, that would hide her classic head ; yet 
there is no watchful friend or lover by, to see to it that the winds and 
wares do not visit her too roughly. The young and fair are not of\en 
thus forsaken ; the veriest stranger would presume to console such 
loveliness, so sad and lonely. I was always a bashful youth ; but now, 
inapired with unwonted courage, I resolved to warn this frail creature 
of ner danger, though I might not hope to alleviate her sorrow. <' I 
foar, my friend, that you are exposing yourself too far ; this damp wind 
may give you a cold.*' She turned her pensive face, with a startled 
look, as though surprised at my abruptness ; then, resuming her own 
queenly dignity, she replied : ^* I don't care ; I'd as lief die one way 
18 t'other ; marm is so plaguy cross, there's no living with her ; she — " 
[ did not hear any more, for I thought it my duty to go immediately to 
my friend in the cabin. 

When I ventured to appear again on deck, how changed, and how 
beautiful the panorama around us ! we were in the very midst of the 
islands — seven huge granite rocks emergent from the ocean plain. On 
oor left, (speaking after the manner of landsmen,) loomed the beacon of 
these dangerous shoals. Isolated on its foundation rock, it is girt about 
with breakers, and wholly unapproachable in stormy weather. They 
loll a horrid tale of the starvation of an ill-starred keeper there. 

The lonely light-house passed, on our other hand we were gladden- 
ed with the sight of an island's population, come down in a body, to 
greet us as we glided by. There they stood, full three and twenty 
souls ; and such cheering ! such waving and fluttering of light-colored 
drapery ! — I cannot say white kandkerchiefs ; form and size forbid ; 
bat the articles they used answered the purpose quite as well. 

We stood steadily on toward Star-Island, with its village and meet- 
ing-house in view. From every cove and cranny in the rocks, was 
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creeping a fisbing-smack, bringing its red-sbirted owner out to bid us 
welcome. Piloted to a sbellered spot, our gallant sbip dropped anchor 
in tbe midst of the wbole fleet. The tide happened to be out just tben, 
and was not expected in for some hours. Here then, was a ^x. We 
must either return without a nearer view of this land of promise, and 
hungr}', into the bargain, or run the risk of broken bones and soiled 
garments, in a scramble over the slimy rocks. Curiosity and hunger 
were more than a match for fear, in the breasts of nearly half the 
company. All, however, did not act as inclination prompted, for no 
one was absolutely independent. Many a gallant fellow was constrain- 
ed to stay, while our city friend departed, sorely against his will. 

The space from the sloop to the rocks was soon got over ; but no 
description can do justice to the anabasis from thence ; you must im- 
agine the toils and dangers of that weary journey, the little slips and 
accidents sp laughable and provoking, the expedients devised to encour- 
age and assist the weaker sex, through that interminable waste of sea- 
weed. More slippery paths frail human virtue never trod. But good- 
natured perseverance brought us, at length, comparatively safe, to terra 
firma. 

And firm enough it was, too — an everlasting granite rock, entirely 
bare, except in the fissures and hollows, where the deposit was of suf- 
ficient depth to sustain a pigmy cabbage-stalk. Had not the same 
providence, that causes rivers to flow by large towns, surrounded these 
barren isles with a prolific sea, no living thing could subsist upon them. 
The natives live almost entirely on the products of the ocean — fish and 
clams for breakfast, lobsters and fish for dinner, and fish and oysters 
for supper. All they have and are, is either fish, or something pro- 
cured in exchange for it. Fish was all they could give us to eat ; all 
they had to show us was fish. 

An enterprising angler had caught the genuine sea-serpent, and 
would exhibit the creature for a few dollars. While our dinner was 
being prepared, he led us across the island to his humble cot, and, sur- 
rounded by the gaping crowd, proceeded to unveil the monstrous crea- 
ture. The sail that covered it removed, such a serpent as met 
our gaze ! It was a curious animal, indeed ; but as nearly related to our 
idea of his snakeship as is a toad to an alligator. Some of us began to 
smell a fish-story ; but the old salt assured us there was no humbug 
about it — it was the " genuine critter," — he had chased it many a time, 
and he knew it to be the real sea-serpent, though it sometimes went by 
the name of horse-mackerel. " It's a very fast-sailing craft, skippin' 
along, in and out, and in and out, so's to look sarpentine enough a little 
ways off ; and no wonder folks think it's a snake." 

From the exhibition we hurried to dinner ; and here again I most 
leave room for your imagination. 

" But half our heavy task waa done," 

when a messenger arrived with orders to make haste and come on 
board. A thunder-storm was gathering, and we must get clear of the 
Shoals before it broke upon us. Fortunately, the tide was so high as 
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to allow US to take boat at the quay ; and, leaving the good missionary 
with the Islanders, we were soon embarked again. 

A precious half-hour was consumed in trying to weather the rocks 
and get out, where we came in. Baffled, and forced to take another 
channel, we were barely outside of the dangerous reef, with every 
thing snug, when the dreaded squall overtook us. 

The incidents that followed are by no means distinctly recollected ; 
it is all wind and water, noise and motion. We were tossed and buf- 
feted about most mercilessly, till the darkness rendered it no longer 
safe to suffer it. Then, we came to anchor before a fishing hamlet on 
the beach, half a league to the leeward of Boar's Head. The fearless 
seamen, guided by the lightning's glare, shoved their boats through the 
surf, and came to take us off. 

Weary, wet, shivering and sick, we assembled on the beach that 
night, a miserable company of disappointed pleasure-seekers. z. 



QUALIFICATIONS AND AIMS OF THE HISTORIAN. 

Reader, can you endure a word upon that everlasting subject of 
History ? (Here the reader is supposed, with a shudder, to reply, 
*• No Sir.^^ Accordingly the writer proceeds.) 

History opens a wide ^eld for investigation, for argument, for illustra- 
tion, and reflection. It has to do with facts, with cause and effect, with 
the mysterious workings of Providence. It treats of the developments 
of human nature, as Philosophy does of the resources and attributes of 
the material universe. In its widest signification, it embraces all that has 
been said, or done, or written. It is the only teacher — speaks from the 
marble, from the canvas, from the mouldering monument — upon every 
pillar's summit wakens a voice, sweeter than the morning music of 
Memnon. 

The field of History, then, is the world. Who is fitted to enter it 
as High Priest of its mysteries ? It has been said, by one whose 
opinions are often adopted, that to be a really great Historian is per- 
haps the rarest of intellectual accomplishments. If we succeed in 
showing the requisites of such a character, the reason will appear ob- 
vioas. It will be seen that nearly every one who has recorded the 
events of the past — the long line of '* illustrious deeds and memorable 
names," though he has spread out for the good of his race the fruits of 
unwearied toil, of study and research, has yet failed in some import- 
ant point to reach the maonmum in his profession. For example, the 
Father of History might well be termed also the Father of Fiction. 
His tales excited interest in a simple and credulous age, and even 
now are read with admiration; but, as storehouses of fact, are 
worthless. The early epic and lyric poems it is of course unfair to 
judge as Histories. Yet, though traditionary in their character, they 
were for a considerable period the only form of History. They were 
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amiDently adapted to inspire in the people a reverence for their ances- 
tors, and enkindle the fire of patriotism ; but for the furtherance of 
any thing else than zeal — to temper ardor with knowledge, and to fit 
for the intricate labors of government, and the duties of private life, 
they were quite insufficient. The Bard could more easily rouse men 
to combat an invading foe, than promote the advancement of civiliza- 
tion and refinement. Some modem Historians, on the contrary, though 
careful to present facts correctly, yet failing to trace results to their 
causes and to elevate their style to an equality with their subject, hare 
failed, too, to please and instruct. 

We think there is, also, an extremity of skepticism as well as of 
credulity in the Historian. Thus at one time the History of the regil 
period of Rome was received as of general authenticity. Scholars were 
blinded by reverence. It was to be expected that a reaction should 
take place. Still, it may be questioned whether Niebuhr, in rejecting 
nearly all as fabulous, has not erred as widely as his predecessors, 
though in an opposite direction. The dim hght of tradition is potent to 
torture truth into wry, fantastic shapes, but it does not always bury ic 
from the view. 

It is clear that the governing purpose of the Historian should be Urn 
instruct posterity by the example of former ages. In examining som9 
of the duties to be performed as a means to the end, we hope to show^ 
that perfection in his work demands a union of mental vigor with a* 
ripe judgment, of an active imagination with an honest and generousr 
heart. 

The first aim should be to present truth in its own fair proportions. 
There is not much temptation to falsify when the events are recent 
and known. The confidence of the reader, so essential to the influ- 
ence of the writer, may not bo thus hazarded with impunity. But ia 
proportion as the veil of oblivion has been thrown over important 
events, when facts are disputed, or stated upon questionable authority, 
there is danger that some favorite hypothesis will stand in the way of 
common honesty. One advocates the theory of popular rule; he 
finds upon record statements of its utility in ancient states, and shut- 
ting his eyes upon proof of its ten thousand defects, virtually fortifies 
himself and others in an error of his own seeking. 

But it is possible even to so present facts, as to do manifest injustice 
to an individual, or people. Nor is it necessary to this, that the writer 
studiously conceal public or private virtues. There is a delicate way 
of impugning the motives, the secret springs of action, of withholding 
palliating circumstances, that begets infinite evil. The thought is 
overlooked, that the age and the occasion are of^en sufficient to justify 
unusual measures. 

Again, the narration must be made attractive by elegance of style 
and skill in arrangement. The poem is not perfect which does not 
promise to be read through time with undiminished interest, even 
though, in every other respect, it be beyond the reach of criticism. 
The same is true of History. An ephemeral History is no History. 
We have said that the end to be kept in view is instruction ; an end 
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properly attained by appeals to the judgment. But to expect men to 
read from a sense of duty, or even from any conception of utility, is 
ridiculous. Plato makes Socrates call men as senseless as children. 
It is at least clear, that men, like children, are often best instructed by 
the moral of a well-told tale. The narrative, then, must be made to en- 
kindle the imagination and to arouse the feelings, or general good will 
be looked for in vain. The Historian must descend to private life. 
He must present a picturesque view of the whole society — their lan- 
guage and manners and intercourse. A King and his Court should 
never sit for a portrait of the age. 

We will next view the Historian as a Philosopher. In this station 
hiB duties are indeed arduous, but his resource is the " experience of 
time." It is a high attainment to be able to picture the past in natural 
colors. This would perhaps be sufficient if the reader were also a 
Philosopher. Most men, however, if they enter the path of truth at 
all, are to be led into it. We expect therefore of the Historian that 
useful facts will be referred to their proper causes, and that from 
cause and effect there shall be deduced safe and valuable theories. 
He should furnish to the private man some guide for the duties of pri- 
TEte life. He must impress upon the political aspirant the duty and 
expediency of political honesty, and the insecurity of relying upon 
popular favor. He is also to be the teacher of nations. There is iu 
the past a great amount of costly experience of kingdoms and states. 
It was all dearly bought. For much of it, the most precious, the price 
of existence was paid. The Historian records, for instance, the fact 
that ' the ancient Republics, so long as they were controlled by an en- 
lightened and virtuous public sentiment, were secure from the waves 
of civil discord ; that, once losing their powerful guard, they were 
tossed for a season upon the waves of popular passion, and then en- 
gulphed forever.' If he find no exception to these results, ho concludes 
with reason, that * virtue and intelligence are the proper conservatives 
of permanent liberty and existence.' 

One other duty is incumbent upon the Historian, which perhaps, 
more than any other, will test the noble qualities of his soul — that he 
dearly unfold the great truth of " God in History." That like Mil- 
ton, — 

" To the height of hia great argument 
He, too, assert eternal Providence, 
And vindicate the ways of God to man." 

History should present in one grand view the dealings of God with 
our race. By his very entrance into the world, man becomes bound 
to act a part in the great drama of life. The plot is laid and the action 
directed by an unseen hand. Yet, there is no confusion of characters. 
Nothing is done that has not its end. Nothing that unites not with 
all to acccomplish the designs of the Great Eternal. The apparent 
jarrings shall work out perfect harmony. Not the slighest action is 
forgotten. The crowded assembly shall applaud at last the success 
of infinite skill. We may say here with reverence, what the Prince 
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of Philosophers said of the first of Poems. There shall then be discors- - 
ered in the mighty drama *' a unity of plan, so perfect, and demoB- 
strating in its structure a beginning, a middle and an end, so admirably • 
marked, measured, proportioned, and articulated together, that then . 
shall be no discordancy, deficiency, or redundancy, in all its extent." 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

Wf. have time baroly to notice a part of the recent workB, received at the office of 
the YaJe Literary Mufrazine, during the lust month. 

1. 'nioiighlB on ♦' Curiosity," by " R." 4to. 13 pp. New Uaven, 1846. 
I'hiH ifla very well written production. It would make the printen' hearts {'\ 

in^iu a figpfer,'*) leap for joy to sec it. But althou^rh we would do any thing to i 
the heartd of those individuals leap, even figgeratitely speaking, wo feei oUigod to 
decline tlio present opportunity. 

2. " There is a Memory of the Heart" A Poem, m 12 Cantoo, by " G." 4to. 
N. Y., Mar. 1616. 

Tho Poem beginncth thus: 

** 'Ti» not a mere endeavor 
or intclU'ctunl iwwer — " 

We think it is, sir, at least in tlie present instance. But do not bo diacooragodf by wny 
means. 

3. *' A new Translation of the Third Chapter of Habakkuk, accordinfr to the crit^ 
kal suggestions of Gesenius, aud other modem Exegetical Writen. With Notes and 
Explanations/* by ** Aleph." Folio, 2 pp. Yale Seminary, Dec 1845. 

4. <' The Three Eras in National Existence/* by '' A. B. Z." 4to. 4 ppw How 
Haven, Apr. 1846. 

This work is faulty, l)Oth is theory and style. Who, except the author, OYwheud 
of a " crescent pointing its spire to heaven ?** Listen to tho following : « Thb Ba« 
tional leprosy winds through tho minutest arteries, and satiurates the whole i 
with putrefaction, whence nothing good can emanate.*' Wo beg pardon of the i 
for bifiicting upon him even this quotation. 

5. " A Fripnd.** A Poem, in 4 parts, 4ta New Haven, Mar. *46. 
This appears tu be a parody on soiiio of Watt«* Psalms and Hymns. Ilie I 

has, howcvor, shown great skill in selecting from several, so that the original ha 
our most diligent search. We would adviso the author's fricniU to reitnin J 
future. 

&-S. Throe works, which, as tlie authors esteemed them more than we did < 
selves, we havo privately returned. One of tliese was too dry for the endurance ( 
of the editorial corps. Lean Jack answered the calls for water, until his strength y 
exhausted, when the club repaired en masse to the pump. 

By tho way. Lean .1ack*s last pun seems to havo produced a decided i 
Wc have always t^upjiosed that the joke lay in its being unintelligible ; but as the \ 
will have it that there in meaning in it, if it could only bo found out ,we will state thai 
there is a gentleman in North College who gives an explanation, to all who denre il« 
free, gratis, for nothing. He is a connoisseur in the art of punning, and his ezplaaa 
tion is the more valuable, as it is equally unintelligible with the pun itself. We r''~^ 
the curious to give an early call. 

O" " Aleph,** »* A. B. Z.,** and " R.,** will find their communicationB in the 
office. 
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THE STABILITY OF THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 

It web in the middle of the fifth century that Hengist and Horaa, 

! nidi their band of sturdy Saxons, first landed on the shores of Britain, 

how vast the change they have effected in her destiny ! The 

fluhera of the English race, they infused a new and Saxon energy 

I the stagnant life-blood of the native Briton, and gave once more to 

> die effeminate slave the erect posture and manly bearing of the free- 

'^ They drove back the Scot to his mountain fastnesses, and 

^ after stmggling through the disorders of the Heptarchy, they founded 

|!dut kingdom which still honors their memory by the proud name of 

tSngland. They brought with them from their home in the North the 

MPeat principles of civil freedom, and having sown them on British 

oil, they bequeathed them to their descendants, to produce for coming 

enerations the rich harvest of English liberty. They planted the 

9rn, and, behold, their children sit beneath the shadow of the British 

['oak 1 The statutes of the great King Alfred are still the basis of the 

-eommon law of England, — the common law, which, like the element 

«f water, keeps alive every green thing in the world of social happi- 

BAM, and makes the wilderness of society to bud and blossom as the 

lOM. The Township system of his day is to this hour the glory of 

onr own New England, and, according to that high authority, De 

Tocqueville, constitutes the very comer-stone of "Democracy in 

America." 

Those subsequent invaders, the Danes and Normans, sprung from 
die same original stock, and in love with the same free, unfettered life, 
intiodnced in their train like principles and similar institutions. The 

* Hfatory InfonnB ub, that the immediate resnlt of the Saxon invamon was to redaoa 
fhe Britona to a still deeper degradation ; but as the two nations became amalgamated 
lo lonn the Englkh race, its ultimate effect was, as we have said, to infose the Sazoii 
spirit into the natives of the noQ, and to form all we so well admiie in the Anglo-Saxon 
eharaeter. 

Wm u. 31 
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Feudal system itself, which entered with William the Conqueror, be- 
came the handmaid of freedom, and was for centuries the chief safe- 
guard ibf the subject against the oppressions of the sovereign. Un- 
der its broad shield was Magna Charta wrested from the grasp of the 
reluctant John. Secured from the fear of punishment by the power it 
gave them, the rebel barons frequently treated with their king on terms 
of equality, and extorted at the point of the sword those privileges 
which constitute at this day the dearest rights of Englishmen: De 
Montfort died the first martyr in the cause of freedom, and watered 
with his blood the tree of liberty. The haughty race of Stuart, madly 
attempting to rci'stablish absolute power on the ruins of the constitu- 
tion, and to wrest from the subject his most valued rights, soon found 
that they had stirred a fever in the Saxon blood, which all the drugs 
and opiates of royal diplomacy could not alleviate. The nation rose 
in its might, and hurled the tyrant from his throne, and the imperious 
Charles discovered too late, that Englishmen will not be slaves. 
The days of the commonwealth evinced the same sturdy Saxon spirit ; 
and the Protector himself, though enthroned in the aflfections of the 
people, was forced to behold those who had published scandalous libels 
upon his government, torn from the hands of the law by a fearless jury. 
In the revolution of 1688, a second Stuart paid tho forfeit of his rash- 
ness, and the accession of William the Third introduced a new era in 
constitutional freedom. Since the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, and under the mild sway of the House of Hanover, the pro- 
gress of free principles, although scarcely less rapid than before, has 
been marked by fewer important crises, and distinguished by fewer 
great and sudden changes. 

Thus we sec that the stream of English liberty, from the period of 
the Saxon invasion down to our own time, has been ever deepening, 
widening, and receiving accessions from every age and from every reign, 
until at this day it rolls on with its present majestic flow, until " life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,** have become sacred privileges 
and ** inalienable rights** That magniGcent structure, the British con- 
stitution, was, like the church of St. Peter, the work of centuries ; and 
it has at length attained a grandeur and completeness to which forty 
generations have contributed their labors and their blood. Of the truly 
Gothic order of governmental architecture, its sublimity inspires the 
beholder at once with admiration and awe. The parent of our own in- 
stitutions, we owe to it all the blessings we enjoy under our own free 
government. As the human form aflbrds the model after which tht 
sculptor shapes his creations of beauty to an ideal perfection, thus by 
imitating the excellences and avoiding the defects of the British con- 
stitution, our noble ancestors have elaborated the matchless perfections 
of our own, and have almost realized the ideal in this favored land. 
Such is English liberty ; such is the rich inheritance of every English- 
inan, hallowed by the associations of the past, and by the blood so 
freely shed to secure it, replete with blessings for the present and witli 
hopes for the future. Like the dew of heaven, it distills unnumbered 
blessings upon the head of the subject. 
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But in this age of radicalism and of progressive democracy, there is 
m certain class of men, who, notwithstanding the antiquity, the massive 
grandeur, the blood-bought freedom of the British government, are prone 
to indulge in dark forebodings of the future. They can read in the book 
of destiny nought but destruction and death. Revolution and civil war 
stare out upon them from every page of England's future history. They 
can already see the prophetic hand- writing on the wall, " Behold, the 
glory is departed from thee !" They will point you with exultation to 
the supposed democratic tendency of all the European states, which is 
to overturn and overturn, until all the kingdoms of the world shall enjoy 
the blessings of popular government. They will tell you of a French 
reyolution. They will point you to Switzerland, Belgium, Poland, and 
Spain, where the uprisings of popular violence have baiiled the wisdom, 
and shivered to atoms the elaborate workmanship of the Holy Alliance ; 
or, if repressed, could only be put down at the point of the sword, and 
by the utmost exercise of arbitrary power. The leaven of democracy, 
say they, is even already beginning to work beneath the surface of 
£nglish society, and will soon extend its influence to every atom of 
mind in the kingdom. In proof of this, they alledgc that the mobs of 
Birmingham, the disturbances of Scotland, Wales, and Kent, the million 
of Chartist petitions, the Chartist riots now so common all over Eng- 
land, — all show that she is but a slumbering volcano, and an eruption 
may break forth at any moment. The Repeal agitation, say they, is 
destined to shake the British government to its centre, and Ireland will 
be free, or involve England in her own destruction. The extreme 
density of her population alTords another dark ground of fear ; the great 
problem of the age now is, how to feed the many mouths which are 
crying for sustenance, and Malthusian barbarities have already been 
proposed, and even tried, in order to prevent the farther increase of 
population. These evils, too, are greatly aggravated, say the radicals, 
by her iniquitous system of Corn Laws, and all her legislation, they 
tell us, is adjusted to the express purpose of grinding down the faces of 
the poor. The oppressions and wrongs of the English operative are 
descanted upon in glowing language. The numberless evils entailed 
by the Feudal System, say they, still cling to her skirts. Riches and 
landed property, instead of being distributed among the masses, are all 
concentrated in the hands of the few. Her immense national debt is a 
millstone about her neck, which, unless cast off, will sink her in the 
sea of revolution and anarchy. A fearful catalogue of national sins 
rises up to call down curses on her head. The blood of oppressed 
Ireland " crieth from the ground" against her. Her unscrupulous 
rapacity has become a by-word all over the world. Her Indian enor- 
mities will yet demand a fearful retribution. Her Chinese wars and 
Australian cruelties will yet receive their recompense in blood. 

After having thus enumerated all those ominous clouds which over- 
hang the political horizon of Great Britain, men of this stamp, terrified 
by the phantoms they have conjured up, will whisper in our ears dark 
prophecies of the future. They tell us the day of retribution is at hand. 
All the horrors of the French revolution, before a century has passed 
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away, shall be acted over again on British soil. London shall behold 
the excesses at which Paris shuddered. Some future George shall 
meet the untimely fate of Louis the Sixteenth. A political convulsion, 
like the earthquake which shook Lisbon to the ground, shall engulf all 
that Englishmen hold most dear. The crown and the peerage shall 
be alike trampled under foot by an infuriate populace. Such are the 
views with regard to the fate of the British empire, which are becoming 
somewhat fashionable in a certain quarter, and which, among politicians 
of the Democratic school, seem to find especial favor and currency. 
That these fears are groundless, it shall be our object to show, and 
that England may yet survive the storms of centuries, perhaps when 
our own glorious Union is known only in the traditions of the past. 

Her insular position, her " wooden walls," her Saxon spirit, present 
an impregnable barrier against invasion, and afford demonstrative evi- 
dence that England can never be conquered. Her danger, if danger 
she has to fear, is not from without, but from within. Here she may 
be endangered from two causes — either by the inordinate extension of 
the royal prerogative, or by having all her conservative institutions 
broken down, and her limited monarchy converted into a raging democ- 
racy. From the first of these influences she has little cause for dread« 
Compared with most of the European kingdoms, her standing army is 
small, and it is mostly on service in her distant colonies. The sinews 
of her strength lie in her navy, a species of force impotent in the ser- 
vice of tyranny, although it has made her queen of the seas and mis- 
tress of both oceans. The sovereign, therefore, has it not in his power 
to overawe either people or parliament by the exhibition of an armed 
force ; while the latter, by refusing to grant supplies, may compel him 
to submission. But, more than all, the great struggles by which Eng- 
lish liberty was won, must remain forever a warning to tyrants. Magna 
Charta, extorted from the unwilling John, the execution of Charles I, 
the revolution of 1688, the lives of a Hampden, a Cromwell, and a 
Yane, all prove that English liberty is placed on too secure a basis to 
be thus shaken by the crown. The British constitution, therefore, 
impregnable at every other point, will fall, if fall it must, by the parri- 
cidal act of British subjects. A Democracy must rise upon the smo- 
king and blood-stained ruins of time-honored institutions and long- 
cherished principles. Samson-like, the English people must tear away 
the pillars of the state, and bring the same destruction on themselves 
which they draw down on king and parliament. Need we fear that 
Englishmen will thus in a single day demolish that vast fabric which 
their ancestors have been centuries in erecting, — that they will blot out 
the sun from their political heavens, and fill its place with the strange 
luminary of a lawless democracy ? The people of England are emi- 
nently conservative. They have little of that enthusiasm, that fiery 
energy — they have none of that love of change, we had almost said, 
fickleness, which are so highly characteristic of our own people* 
Those evils arising from the instability of legislation and rotation in 
ofiSce, from perpetual changes in policy and laws, under which wo 
grpim, are scarcely felt or known in the mother-country. From the 
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restrictions imposed upon the right of suffrage, likewise, the masses of 
their population are excluded from the ballot-box, and having no oppor- 
tunity of participating in the affairs of government, no share in the 
election of their rulers, they have little of that party-spirit which has 
here risen to such an alarming height. A general election does not 
there, as here, shake the kingdom from the Orkneys fc the Isle of 
Wight ; but after producing something of a tempest in the upper re- 
flions of the social atmosphere, it passes away without exciting a single 
hope or fear in the bosoms of the lower orders. The staid and sober 
Englishman, therefore, has nothing of that excitability which makes our 
own countrymen, like the phosphoric match, ready to start into a flame 
at the slightest friction. Those exciting causes, which in America 
would well-nigh breed a rebellion, in Great Britain would scarcely 
draw forth an address to the throne. The Englishman cheerfully bears 
a load of taxation, which the American would not sustain for an instant; 
he endures the galling yoke of caste and the factitious distinction of 
classes almost without a murmur ; he suffers the inequality of repre* 
■entation and the deprivation of his civil rights with unshaken loyalty ; 
and under all these burdens, in his horror of republicanism, he felicitates 
bimself upon his happy destiny. 

Another revolution like that which, half a century since, desolated 
France, no country will probably ever again behold. That awful con- 
Tvlsion so shocked and horrified the world, as effectually to prevent its 
own recurrence. Men had rather endure the worst tyranny, than to 
have the fountains of the great deep of society broken up, and all they 
hold most sacred overwhelmed by the deluge of a second French revo- 
lution. But if any nation were ever insane enough to reenact these 
horrors, these bloody scenes never could be acted over again upon the 
■oil of England. The English people never could, never can, do such 
Tiolence to that Saxon spirit which they have inherited from their fore- 
fathers. They have not a particle of that visionary character which 
the philosophy of Voltaire and Rousseau has infused into French liber- 

?, French modes of thought, and a Frenchman's idea of government, 
he republic of the French jacobins was a distorted, misshapen imita- 
tion of the ancient commonwealths, with all of their defects and few of 
their excellences. It was nearly the embodiment of that idea of the 
ancient governments, which would be formed by a school-boy from the 
reading of Plutarch. But English liberty has in it something peculiarly 
its own. 'Tis no servile imitation of antiquity, but, like the Saxon por- 
tibn of our mother-tongue, it is derived from the purer fountain of its own 
individuality. The British constitution bespeaks its purely Saxon 
origin in its every line and feature. 'Tis no mongrel offspring of anti- 
quated failures, no adopted foundling of the past, no revival of obsolete 
theories dug from the ruins of Grecian and Roman greatness ; but born 
on English soil, based upon the deepest principles of the English char- 
acter, and enthroned in the English heart. 

It would seem that during the reign of Charles the First, if ever, so 

£eat a political convulsion was to be anticipated. Amid the bigotry of 
[latical sects raging for supremacy, amid the perjuries and treasons of 
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the perfidious Charles, amid the festering abuses which were spreading 
mortification through the body politic, — then, if ever, was England to 
behold her plains deluged in the blood of her children, and the guillo- 
tine glutted with its victims, after the true Parisian mode. But what 
was the issue ? The nation rose in its strength, and after a compara- 
tively bloodless civil war, dethroned the tyrant, and his single life re- 
stored tranquillity. All these exciting causes and aggravated abuses 
scarcely sufficed to produce a revolution at that day ; they can never 
recur again in half their former force. And shall that constitution 
which has survived the storms of thirteen centuries be prostrated now ? 
The analogy of history, the annals of the past, the Anglo-Saxon charac- 
ter, forbid it. 

Her national debt has now become one of the main pillars of the 
state. Her aristocracy, from the turbulent barons of the reign of John, 
have become an imperial guard around the throne. The moneyed in- 
terest, the middle classes, all who have aught to lose by revolution, are 
ardent in the support of the constitution as it is. Ages have hallowed 
it in the memory of Englishmen. Holy associations cluster around 
every section of the great charter of their liberties, and invest it with a 
historic grandeur. Every line kindles in the English heart a fire of 
patriotism, and tells of noble deeds and mighty names. Its fundamental 
privileges are indissolubly connected with the memory of the illustrious 
dead, who gave their lives to secure them. Its cardinal principles are 
consecrated by the great struggles through which it was attained. It 
has been baptized in the blood of the martyrs of civil liberty. It has 
been the progressive work of successive generations, to which age 
after age has brought its votive offering of toil and suffering and tears. 
English history is but the protracted record of its development ; English 
liberty is but another name for the blessings it bestows. Tell us not, 
then, that Britons will ever be found base enough to destroy this, their 
precious birthright, — that they will ever dishonor the memory of their 
ancestors by hastening the downfall of their glorious constitution, or 
even by exhibiting too slight an appreciation of its value. In reference 
to it, " Esto perpetua" is their pious prayer ; may it be onrs. 
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ON MEMORY. 

TinRB is an Lde ! where ling*ring plays 

Tho sunlight of thom earlier days, 

When o'er the soul's most sadden'd feeling 

Some joyous future would be stealbg, 

And every passing moment brought 

Some rapt'rons sense — some glowing thougfat- 

Efiacing that which went before, 

like waves upon the moonlit ihcwe, 
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Which oome, and die— so qnick — to bright — 
Hiat to the wilder'd hmin the ngrht 
CoDTeys th* idea, from tbii its seeminsf, 
Til hot the nme wild wave thue beaming. 
The breexe may blow, the waves may roU, 
That iaie ii centered in the soul ! 
Nor tempest's chill can ever tear 
Hie flowers which Uoom forever there. 

Tis Memory! 
Moments there are ! when we must brood 
O'er broken vows in solitude ; 
Then, who does not delight to turn 
" A tearful eye to Friendship's urn," 
As, through the shades of Time, he traces 
Those long-belov*d, " familiar faces,*' 
Whose fond affections used to cast 
A radiant halo o'er the past ! 
And there are hours ! when earth and sky 
Whisper the sad heart mournfully ; 
When cheerless as the winter's snow 
Were life, did not that light still glow. 
For as upon the crumbling pile 
The moonbeams rest with sadd'nmg smile * 
So, gently on the heart's decay 
Will riiine the pure and quiet ray 

Of Memory. 
Tlie feeUng tear! the crystal gem 
Set in the warm heart's diadem, 
Were but a cold and senseless thing. 
Did it not sparkle from the spring 
Of memory. And, dark the mind ! 
The senses dull ! the soul oonflned ! 
" (Did deep Oblivion's stream surroand,'^ 
That little consecrated ground, 
.What feelings were there then to bind 
Our social hearts to human khid? 
For who would idly seek to cherish 
Joys that he knows must surely perish 7 
like those whose life, as many deem, 
Depends upon the sunny beam, 
Yet die when in that beam yoa*ve laid them, 
Destroyed by the same beam that made them. 
So would our joyous hours depart, 
And leave no incense on the heart — 

No Bfeniory* 
If there's a mosic can control 
The softar bnctUnfi of tlM loiil— 
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Whose magic choidi baye power to bare 

Tbe myiiteriefl recorded there ; 

It ui the deep, tbe moral tone. 

Which eprings from Memory's Harp alonot 

When, minglinf; with its solemn lays. 

Are voices heard of by-gone days. 
As o*er the cold and icy lake 
The winds of Spring their pinioDB diake— 
Making that chilly depth to soften, 
Where they have dipp'd their wmgs so often ; 
So will the heart again expand, 
Touched by that sweet song from the land 
Of Memory! 



WILSON'S "CITY OF THE PLAGUE." 

Enthusiasm, gentle reader, is one of those subtle things which we 
trace by suspicion — whose presence is detected by the tinge {eouleur 
de rose, in this case, perhaps) that dwells, more or less hidden, 
wherever it is found : and in sooth, this particular agent of which we 
speak is a " delicate and most delectable monster," when it lightens 
up our hopes or joys, and chases the light cloud of sadness from the 
brilliant vista of youth's future. To those with whom this spirit 
dwells, there are smiles and energies of which cold philosophy has 
never dreamed: their hopes, fears, joys, sorrows, and aspirations — all 
grow under its fostering hand, till the dark and drowsy intellect becomes 
at once alive, as it were, and populous ; and new " agents and minis- 
ters" flit busily through the heart's chambers. 

The influence of enthusiasm was never, perhaps, more manifest 
than in the character of Prof. Wilson ; even the sports of his boy- 
hood, or more sturdy youth, were marked by the presence of this 
spirit. All that was bold and daring, grand or exciting, his hungry 
energy sought and seized on ; notorious throughout lus life, as the 
best leaper, swimmer, and angler in the nation, he accounted for his 
own success by the intense love he bore these sports. Indeed, in 
whatever he undertook, be it prose or poetry, an act of kindness, or 
biting, burning sarcasm, a deer-hunt, or a flirtation with the Muses, he 
hurries not only himself but his readers from page to page with a 
thirsty and insatiable delight — an almost intoxicating eagerness, that 
tires not, till the failing light or the aching eye demands a pause, and 
you wake as from a dream. It is a universal spirit of poetry, whether 
with or without the form ; and though he write Hogg's broad Scotch, 
or the opium-eater's involved Engli^i yoa feel (despite his admirable 
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mimicry) into the breath of life, and coaxed it upon the stage. Such 
are the thoughts with which we invariably close a perusal of Mr. 
Wilson's productions, and with such have we just devoured, for the 
twentieth time, his ** City of the Plague." 

His mind has evidently dwelt on this loathsome and terrible picture 
till his faculties were filled and saturated, so to speak, with the dread 
scenes to which they bore witness. One almost fancies the poet's 
blanched cheeks and bristling hair, as he pens the hideous recital ; 
while those who know him are ready to shrink away and close their 
eyes, as the curtain rises from before that mighty desolation — that 
'* panting, delirious monster," plagued and dying London. But with 
that constant perception of the beautiful, which, in the poet's mind, 
always crowns the terrible with the sublime, the eye rests, here and 
there, on such sweet, sad scenes, as bow the full heart with a kindly 
sorrow, refreshing as the dew. 

The drama opens at a short distance from London, presenting two 
sailors, the mother of one of whom has been living there, hastening 
to rescue and remove her; but he comes too late! after wandering 
through the awful incidents of the dying, despairing city, he reaches 
her corpse and his little brother's, laid out, side by side, for burial. 
Then he and his mistress tread the same sad path, and vanish from our 
sight forever. There is no plot — there needed none ; the picture of 
each day's adventures is enough. All of the horrible and hideous — 
the " shattering recollections" of that fiery ordeal — the pest-house, 
the pit, the mad-house, the revel, grinning a ghastly smile over these 
chilly terrors — all these and more he has reproduced with fearful 
power. 

Frankfort meets an old man with an infant in his arms, wandering 
away, after a " three months' sojourn in a sepulchre ;" and from him 
he hears the first detailed account of the pestilence — how 

Death's icy hand hath frozen, with a touch, 
The fountain of the river that made glad 
The city of the Ue! 

Undismayed, they press forward in their filial search for a parent, 
through 

'* The waveleM silence of the lea of death," — 

and here we lose sight of them, till they reappear in the very fullness 
of its terrors. 

A wild and savage being, with his multitude of dupes, comes next 
before us ; shaking their inmost souls with a rude and brutal eloquence, 
cheating them to despair and death for the sake of gain. On this 
scene, as might be expected, the poet has lavished much skill and 
labor ; and verily, if to paint this dread farce to the life — if to make his 
reader " hate this shadow and pity that," be the climax of tragic pow- 
er, then has our author reached it. But we hasten to a scene of strange 
and terrible sweetness, more absorbing still. 

A holy stillness has fallen on the plague-stricken city : its Toices of 
VOL. XX. 32 ( 
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despair, though not dead, are distant ; and we stand, in the solemn 
hush, by the dark tower of the tall cathedral, and gaze upon the tomb- 
stones that watch so silent 'mid the gilded twilight. Two moumen 
count their sorrows in a dark comer, till a hymn of unutterable melo- 
dy fills the air — then dismay ; and the striving ear catches the silvery 
murmured prayer of tried yet trusting innocence — 

Oh let me walk the waves of the wide worid 

Through faith unsinkiog — stretch thy saving band 

To a lone castaway u]ion the sea, 

Who hopes no resting place, except in heaven, 

And oh ! this holy calm — ^this peace profound— 

That sky so glorious in infinitude — 

That countless host of softly burning stan, 

And all that floating universe of light, 

Lift up my spirit far beyond tlie grave, 

And tell me that my prayen are heard in heaven ! 

Has it ever been your fortune, reader, while paralized by some stun- 
ning sorrow, unable to think or speak correctly — your spirit blighted by 
the dread misfortune — has it ever chanced to you at such a moment, to 
gaze at green hill and dell sleeping in quiet sunshine, while gentle 
breezes fanned sympathizingly your burning cheek ? If so, you must 
have found that the feeling of punishment and wrath that always ac- 
companies grievous misfortune, and that had rested like an incubus upon 
you, was suddenly gone — there was a look of love in Nature's smiling 
face that disarmed despair, and reconciled you even to this new priva- 
tion, and to life. So did sweet Magdalene restore her trust in the Dei- 
ty, diough the Plague stayed not — and she had her reward : the mur* 
derer who had followed her for her gold, melts to deep penitence bo- 
side the altar, and asks her prayers ; her innocence clothed her not 
only in triple mail — 'twas the sword and shield of victory ! 

A few negotiations, and we must drop the curtain ; and the first is a 
brief picture of the Plague in Scotland. 

The morning smiled on — bnt nae kirk-bell was ringing, 

Nao plaid or blue bonnet came down frae the hill ; 

The kirk-door was shut, but nae psalm-tune was smging, 

And I missed the wee voice* tae tweet and toe thrUL 

The infant had died at the breast of its mither, 

The cradle stood still at the mitherless bed ; 

As clay the baun sunk in the hand o' its brither ; 

At the fauld on the mountain the shepherd lay dead. 

Sic silence, siclonesomeness, oh, were bewildering ! 

I heard nae lass singing when herding her sheep ; 

I met nae bright garlands of woe rosy children 

Dancing on to the schoolhouse just wakened frae sleep. 

With what a lonesome sadness do these words weigh down ths 
spirit, like the lake's cold ripple in a misty winter's morning ! Indeed, 
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all is sad here, that U not terrible— one looks in vain for joy or triumph 
here, except in mad re?els or wild delirium ; but the tone varies (to 
continue the figure) from the sullen plunge of stricken vice, to the 
gentle sigh of sobbing girlhood. When Frankfort, having heard of his 
mother's death, is about to enter the room where she lies, awaiting his 
last farewell, he says to the kind old priest who has watched her last 
sigh and guides him to her : 

I go into her chamber — fear me Dot ; 
I will not rush into the moumfal presence 
With frantic outcry, and with violent steps 
Most unbecoming mid the hush of death ; 
But I, with footsteps gentle as the detc, 
And with suspended breath, will reach her bed ; 
There, silent as she is, so will I be ! 

This is the effort of frantic sorrow to restrain itself — to urge a calm 
solemnity on its threshold violence — how tender and affectionate ! 

It is in these subduing, life-like exhibitions of nature in her hours of 
trial, that Wilson excels ; but where, in transition from one such crisis 
to another, the language, from the absence of incident, should become 
calm and natural, his power fails him, and one feels uneasy at the de- 
fective representation of still life — the energy that bears him through 
tragic scenes and great occasions exaggerates and distorts the more 
trivial : yet surely, we may forgive the fault that leads to such happy 
effect and beautiful poetry as that which we have just been considering. 
A further analysis of his works would be a pleasure indeed, and holds 
out a strong inducement to longer lingering in this land of sad reverie ; 
but we must reserve this luxury for another occasion, when we hope 
to ** cull fresh flowers" from his shorter though not less delightful 
poems. 



TENDENCIES IN GOVERNMENT. 

Nations in the days of their prosperity expect to last forever. 

From the time when ancient bards first tuned their voices in unison 
with roughly fashioned lyres, and, by the still waters of the rivers of 
the East, poured forth their evening song of thanksgiving to their 
country's gods ; or at crowded festivals sang praises to the heroes of 
the land, down to this very present hour, — a Government which should 
know no change of name or form has ever been the idol of a nation's 
hopes, the crowning point of its ambition. 

But the nations of those limes — where are they now ? Alas for 
Lopes ! scarcely did they outlive the bards, who sang that they should 
aevar die. A few short pages of often doubtful history — ^perchance a 
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broken column or a fallen sbafi, are the only traces that time has spar* 
ed of their existence. Thus has it ever been. Each nation, as it 
rose, stretched out its grasping arms, prophesied its own eternity, fell, 
and was forgotten. True, those who sought for causes, found ihem in 
abundance. But, though each succeeding nation discovered reasons for 
the others' fall, it saw none for its own. 

We have caught the spirit of those nations ; and now it has become 
a question, if not of immediate importance, at least of curiosity— 
What is our destiny ? We nations of to-day — are we too to glitter 
for a moment on the surface of time, and disappear, like a bubble from 
the wave, leaving not a ripple to say, we once were here ? or are we, 
by the light of accumulated experience, to shun the dangers which 
have been their ruin, and live on and on, linking the present with the 
future, and still another future with its past, till futurity has become an- 
tiquity again and again, and a great nation find themselves spread 
out upon the earth, whose origin is lost in the shadows of time ? 

Is it in our power to gather enough from all the past, and to see 
enough in all the present, to answer our questions ? Tendencies and 
principles are prophetic voices, which speak, with certainty indeed, bat 
very inaudibly, to our ears as yet somewhat dull. But if we listen 
carefully, and try earnestly, as did they who listened for the oracles of 
old, perhaps we may catch some faint murmur, which, though not articu- 
late, scarce audible even, may tell us something more than we know 
now. 

First then, let us inquire, what is Government ? Outwardly, it is a 
system of rules and restrictions which mankind, assembling together 
in society, agree for their own benefit mutually to enforce and suffer. 
Inwardly, it is the result of human imperfection ; not that human im- 
perfection is the cause, but that it is the condition^ and the sole condi- 
tion, under which human government exists. Imperfection is adisease 
for which Government is an attempted remedy. 

For the narrow question of its humanity or its divinity, we care 
nothing. All wisdom is divine. If you choose to call government di- 
vine, then it is a provision of divine wisdom, given in all kindness to 
erring man, as a remedy for evils which he has brought upon himself. 
If you choose to call it human, then it is the offspring of that wisdom 
which the Deity has given to man, to provide against the evils with 
which that Deity foresaw that his creatures would be surrounded. 
One thing we may aver. God did intend that man should be governed 
till such time as he becomes able to govern himself, and if man will 
not submit to this, he must suffer the consequences of violated law. 

It is not hard to see that this is the true nature of Government, to 
wit, that it is an attempted remedy for human imperfection. Examine 
it in its details. It protects rights which man, in a state of purity, 
would never attempt to violate. It punishes crimes which man in a 
state of purity would never dare or even wish to commit. It regulates 
society in affairs of business, which, unless man were disposed to do 
his neighbor wrong, would regulate themselves, and would adapt them- 
selves much more nearly to his wants than can possibly be done by 
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hammn legislation, — which, even when it is the offspring of the great- 
est human foresight, combined with the utmost purity of purpose, is, and 
must oAen be, artificial, incomplete, and unnatural in its operations ; 
cramping and constraining where it attempts to direct, palsying and de- 
stroying where it should protect and cherish. 

Since, then, the sole object of Government is the protection of the 
rights of man, and since, when it transcends this office, it becomes rath- 
er a burden than an assistance, just so much government do we need as 
shall protect those rights, and no more. But this amount will differ as 
human imperfections differ in different states of society. A nation just 
emerging from barbarism, or not yet emerged at all, where wise men 
are few, and passions strong and violent, needs to be governed with 
a strong arm ; but after years of education, after the progress of the 
arts of civilization, after a common interest has produced a sympathy 
of feeling, and above all, after Christianity, that great civilizer, has 
bound men's hearts together by the cords of love, how light the rein 
that is then needed to guide and control a people ! Compare for a mo- 
ment the Saxon Heptarchy and our own country, and consider how the 
law of Force has been modified by the law of Love. To be sure, this 
is not perfection, but it is progress. 

How much we have heard of a true government — a natural gov- 
ernment — a government by divine appointment ! how many analogies 
have been (raced and arguments adduced to prove what, a(\er all, rea- 
son would not and could not admit — the divine right of Patriarchs, of 
Nobles, and of Kings ! and yet, when viewed in this light, how simple 
the whole matter becomes ! The true government for any nation is 
that which will best protect them, and this will, of course, depend on 
the amount of their own imperfection ; for what does government pro- 
tect men from, but from one another ? The laws of one nation have no 
power over the people of another, and a common interest instinctively 
impels all to unite in defending themselves from aggression. It is 
from one another, then, that the people of a nation are to be protected, 
and that government which does this best, is the best, the most natural, 
the truest, the wisest, the most divine government for that nation. In 
one state of society, this may be patriarchal or absolute ; in anoth- 
er, constitutional and limited ; in another, popular or republican, and 
perhaps in another, no government at all. But it is certain that all 
governments are not natural for all nations ; and this we see in the 
very way which Providence, or man, by the wisdom which Providence 
has bestowed upon him, has, while in different situations, endeavored 
by different means, to remedy his imperfections, and protect himself. 

When history first began to be regarded as something more than a 
mere record of facts, or a collection of tales of men and manners ; of 
the exploits of hej^oes, and the bravery exhibited in battles, — when, 
leaving its superficiality, it began to assume the more earnest and se- 
rious aspect of Philosophy, one of the first truths which it disclosed, 
was, that in the changes of government there is a very observable 
order— not always perfectly developed but always evident — that the 
tendency is from absolute sovereignty towards absolute freedom. 
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' Men love freedom, and they pine for it ; they feel that they were 
bom free, and restraint is galling ; hence they are ever endeavoring to 
throw off their yoke. Almost with the beginning of government 
began tyranny, and with tyranny began the struggle for freedom. One 
point was gained and then another tried for ; the endeavor was always 
to live with less restraint than they had ; but sometimes, after having 
apparently attained the freedom which they sought, they yielded it up 
to a tyrant, as if unable to keep it longer, and fell back into a worse 
than their former condition. Why was this ? We have already en- 
deavored to show that every species of government is not fitted for 
every state of society ; that some nations cannot bear the freedom 
which is necessary to the well-being of others ; and when a nation 
attempts to adopt a system of government for which it is not yet 
prepared, though it may linger for a while, it will eventually fall 
back, and, as a natural consequence, reaction sends it beyond its former 
state. 

The course which governments have taken has always been the 
same in direction, though varying much in progress : first, despotism, 
tyranny or absolute monarchy, where all power is vested in one, or, at 
most, a very few individuals, and which is known by the latter or the 
two former names, according as it is wisely or wickedly administered ; 
second, a limited or constitutional monarchy; third, a constitutional 
republic ; fourth, anarchy, or no government ; fifth, a return from this 
to despotism or absolute monarchy, generally in its worst form. 

An dveraction has always been followed by a reaction. Nation 
after nation has fallen back to despotism from a state far advanced to- 
ward freedom; and yet, others, guided by the same impulse, have 
pushed on. But why have any fallen back ? Because they have en- 
deavored to do with less government than their imperfect condition re- 
quired ; they were not yet a law unto themselves, and they needed to 
be bound by something more stringent than the form which they had 
assumed. If they advanced a single step beyond their legitimats 
position, they suffered evil consequences ; but if, happily, they contain- 
ed within themselves a conservative influence which kept them from ad- 
vancing beyond what they were able to bear, every advance thus made 
was a benefit to that nation ; it stretched its hitherto paralized limbs, 
breathed a freer air, and felt a new vigor and energy throughout its 
whole frame. 

The last step in this series, before returning to despotism, is anarchy, 
or no government. The word anarchy has a bad sense attached to it, 
from the fact that, in this state of things, confusion has always been 
found to take place, riot and disorder have prevailed, and ruin often 
ensued. But anarchy, of itself, simply means — ^and simply is, no gtnh 
emment^ and this bad sense connected with it does pot properly belong 
to it, but has arisen out of these circumstances which generally attend it. 

Now in the consideration of all these facts, we think we have seen, 
that the less government a nation has, provided it answers the pur- 
poses of a government, the better. No human legislation can so well 
direct the current of afiairs as their own natural fiow, if left to them- 
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lelves. Men will not support large armies if they have nothing to at- 
tack nor defend themselves from ; they will not pay taxes to support 
the machinery of government, always done at an enormous expense, 
when they have no need of that government for the protection of their 
pablic or private rights. In short, once do away with the necessity of 
government, and it needs no further argument to show that a govern- 
ment is folly ; and so much of the necessity as we succeed in getting 
rid of, be it more or less, so much government, with all its attendant 
evils and expenses, do we render unnecessary and worse than 
useless. 

Again, we think it appears that, taking the world together, the ne- 
cessity for government is, and long has been, constantly growing less, 
and that of late this progress has been more rapid and more distinctly 
marked. The extension of civilization, the general advancement of 
the arts and sciences, the binding together of nations in the relations 
of commerce, the spread of the principles of peace, and above all, of 
Christianity, whose direct tendency is to do away with the necessity 
for government ; all these things have acted and reacted upon each other, 
so that the amount of law and force necessary for the welfare of man 
is now far less than it ever was before. 

Again, we notice a strong natural tendency in men to enjoy free- 
dom to the utmost extent of which they are capable. Ever since 
the world began, the tendency has constantly been in this direc- 
tion, and constantly pushed to the utmost limit, and as we have 
seen, often beyond what was safe. We believe too, that this is an 
innate principle, natural to the mind of man, which will always con- 
tinue with him, and will ever urge him on in this direction, until he 
either falls back from having gone too far, or arrives at a secure and 
permanent form of society, where human government is dispensed 
with, righteousness supplies its place, and every man is a law unto 
himself. 

But in all this we would be distinctly understood not to mean that 
we confidently expect that such a state of things ever will occur ; wo 
only wish to show the strong and positive tendency in that direction, 
and the influence which this tendency must have. What are the 
ultimate designs of Providence respecting this earth and its inhabi- 
tants, must remain a mystery to us. Whether he will permit the pres- 
ent order of things to continue, or not ; whether he will allow man to 
advance as far as he is capable of advancing towards perfectibility, 
or not ; what he will do and what he will not do, all alike are hidden 
from us. 

With a class of people calling themselves " no government men," 
who would, in the present imperfect state of society, throw off all the 
restraints and protections of law, we, of course, can have no sympa- 
thy. But we do look upon them as a strong evidence of the truth of 
the doctrine we would urge. We do look upon them as obeying 
an instinct of their natures, founded in truth, but anticipating by far, 
very far indeed, the time for its development. Still they are regard- 
ed by most, as a mere set of fanatics, governed by no law, guided by 
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no principle ; no cbarity is shown them, no sympathy is felt for their 
weakness, for none appreciate their feelings ; none see the cause of 
their peculiar views. The very important fact that they are obeying 
an impulse of nature, strongly developed, is entirely lost sight of, ud 
the lessons which might be learned from the consideration of this ftct 
are unheeded. But this very movement seems to us the precursor of 
many similar and more powerful which are to follow. In this nine- 
teenth century this point has just been reached ; up to the present time 
republicanism is the limit to which this instinct for freedom has carried 
men. This has been firmly established, and now comes another step 
in advance. Many years will not elapse before the ex|>eriment of 
no government will be tried, but it will fail ; the time has not yet 
•come ; it may never come, but it will certainly be nearer to us than 
it is at present. 

Although, as we have said, this time may never come, still, if things go 
on uninterrupted in their present course, sooner or later it will come, and 
what ought to be our feelings in looking forward to its possibility ! The 
first thought, doubtless, is an unpleasant one. It seems like sundering 
the cords which bind society together — ^like reducing all things to 
aimless, barren confusion ; but think again — it is not so ; and when 
we apprehend the reality, we can but long for such a state of things. 
All the machinery of government would then be done away with ; ail 
the snares and nets of law would be laid aside ; prisons would be un- 
locked, iron grates removed, the hideous paraphenialia of crime and 
punishment forever banished, and faces radiant with joy and love 
would peer out from behind light windows, where now appear the 
countenances of haggard misery and loathsome vice, shut off by the 
iron grates which society has placed between man and his fellow 
man. Truly that would be a blessed time ; all would be peace, all 
love. And if in that great nation, one should so far forget his happi- 
ness as to do one wrong act, how quickly would the look of sorrowful, 
affectionate pity, meeting him on every side, rebuke his crime and 
bring him back penitent to the path whence he had strayed. Noi 
shall we need absolute perfection to accomplish this. Hope whispen 
that, even now, Christianity might furnish a noble colony for such i 
land. What a triumph this would be of man over his enemies— Pas- 
sion and Sin ! 

But whether that time shall ever arrive or not, we have a duty 
to perform towards our country and our fallow men, growing out of 
these facts and these tendencies, which the mere question of their 
ultimate issue does not affect. Our duty in this matter is two-fold, 
and, in both respects, truly but not blindly conservative. It is, firsi^ 
that we recognize these tendencies and these principles as operating 
powerfully on men, and operating too for their good, and that we do 
all in our power to prepare mankind for such a glorious issue ; that we 
do all we can to spread light and truth and Christianity ; that we do 
all we can to bind nations together by the ties of religion and of in- 
terest in the bonds of harmony and peace ; that we endeavor to feel 
ourselves, and to make others feel, the importance of this ; surpassing 
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in every point of view ail questions of national honor, pride or emolu- 
Blent ; and that we do all in our power to bind man to his fellow man 
in the bonds of Christian love, whose real, wonderful power, so little 
known, so little felt, is the heavenly care for all the earthly ills of 
man. 

And, secondly, that knowing the strength of this tendency and man's 
present imperfect state, we take strong conservative ground to prevent 
ninning blindly into these measures before their appointed time. This 
IB peculiarly the danger of our own country. We are a highly radical 
people ; we owe our very existence to strong radical principles ; bom 
m a revolution, we have caught its spirit and are ever longing to up- 
turn and overturn and form anew. Our great danger lies in too much 
freedom. We are the freest people on earth, and still we have a strong 
desire to throw off this semblance of a collar which we wear. Here 
is our danger ; here we must watch, lest gaining freedom faster than 
we are prepared to bear it, we be plunged into unwise anarchy, and 
fall back again, through the long distance we have gained, at a single 
fltep, to despotism. 



PLAIN THOUGHTS OF A VlJilS MAN, PLAINLY SPOKEN. 

For attaining present influence and posthumous fame, the orator and 
writer of our own day enjoys facilities such as the literary giants of 
the olden time could not have possessed, and such as future genera- 
tions will hardly see surpassed. To prove this assertion were a waste 
of time, so evident is it to one acquainted with the structure of society 
in the times when Demosthenes addressed the " Men of Athens," and 
Cicero the "Conscript Fathers." The philippics of Demosthenes 
were only heard by a few. They were convinced by his reasoning in 
favor of carrying on the war, andf animated by his eloquence, and their 
military arrangements did the work. So when Cicero appeared, " en 
representation," before the Roman Senate, when the law he advocated 
was carried, it was put into execution throughout the land by the mili- 
tary tribune. In either case the oi ^roXXoi, the mass who were the in- 
struments, knew as little of the master-mind in which the movement 
originated, of the reasons which influenced that mind, and of the rea- 
sons with which it influenced its codperators, as the machine knows of 
liim who sets it in motion and directs its operations. But at the present 
day, and in our own country especially, to use an expressive, though 
flippant French phrase, " we have changed all that." When Webster 
Tose in the Senate to reply to Hayne, the whole nation was, as it were, 
listening to him, and when he closed, the applause of that nation was 
echoed back. Public opinion, a phrase which would have fallen un- 
meaning on an Athenian or a Roman ear, passed on that speech, and 
its decree was irresistible. From that day Webster has been assigned 
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A place among the first of those who, by their eloquence, hsTe w« 
undying fame. But, assuming the truth of our proposition, we desip 
throwing out a few suggestions as to the mode of improving thMi ! 
facilities. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear those who are just commenciag 
their education, and even those who have got out of their swaddling- 
clothes and are beginning to creep, say they intend to devote themselTSi 
to writing and speaking solely. The young student, himself ineipe- 
henced, and too self-conceited to listen to the experience of othen, 
flings aside his text-books, neglects to plant in his mind the seed which 
wodd hereafter spring up and bear fruit a thousand fold, and impelled 
by a feverish passion for distinguishing himself, sits down to carve out 
a college reputation. We will grant that he is successful, for it is an 
easy task. A few pretty words, prettily strung together, and inter- 
spersed with a few French phrases, which may be obtained from any 
" Guide to Conversation," is a recipe oflen tried, and, as the newspa- 
pers say of bread pills, ** never known to faiL" But what, after all, if 
it worth ? The offspring of such a genius is a wasp-waisted, sickly 
sort of a stock, and himself, like teams, as soon as he plumes his 
wings and tries a flight, is sure to flutter and fall. With pride thus mor- 
tified, and ambition ikus disappointed, he goes through the world, ever 
tasting the bitterness of a wounded spirit — a bitterness that never loses 
its gall. A dear " whistle" this College reputation in the etid, for the 
world will not long persist in " giving to dust that is a little gilt, more 
laud than gilt o'er-dusted." 

We find no fault with those who would devote themselves to speak- 
ing and writing, if they would only go to work in the right method ; 
for, as we have already said, it is perhaps the surest way to win honor 
among men, and a name which posterity will not wiUin^y let die, and 
who shall sufler blame for following the promptings of a noble spirit? 
But no man can work without materials, or without knowing how to 
use them. The writer's materials are ideas ; and the only way for him 
to require these, and, at the same time, a knowledge of the use to which 
he can put them with the best eflect, is to do as Milton did, — " take la- 
bor and intense study for his portion." If he would grasp '* the prixe 
of his high calling," he must toil while the day lasts. Lake Pyrrhus, 
when Rome is at his feet, he must take Sicily, then Africa ; and not, as 
the courtier who questioned the monarch advised, ** sit down and enjoy 
himself now." 

Even if we possessed the ability to do so, neither time nor the space 
to which we are limited, would admit of our going into an extended dis- 
quisition on the proper training of a scholar. We would fain throw oot 
a few random suggestions, though, in relation to the subject, as the re- 
sults of our own observation, and if they are received with a tithe of 
the deference with which we submit them, it will be all we ask. We 
come here to acquire a liberal education. A prescribed course of study 
is marked out, and certain text-books placed in our hands, but not with 
the idea on the part of our instructors that mere perusal of these is all 
we are to do. We are soon to be the sole masters of our own time. 
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Old we are permitted to be such now of a large portion of it, in order 
hat, when that so anxiously desired period of oar lives comes, we may 
m the better prepared to enter upon it. For this reason no more is 
*gtaeted^ though much more is expected^ from us, and if we would suc« 
)0ed in life we must see to it that that expectation be not disappointed. 
rhe mere study of text-books, unaccompanied by the examination of 
loUateral authors, will be of comparatively little benefit. True, if we 
icoomplish even this much, the world will be flattering enough to call 
IS ' educated' men, but '* what's in a name ?" In thcr end we shall 
ind that we are like the man who, on seeing the doors, windows, and 
Nure walls, thought he had seen a palace, when all the richness and 
laauty, all, in fine, that made the structure a palace, was in the inside, 
irhere he had never set foot. 

With regard to the importance of general reading, we need say 
nothing, since every student feels this, and, to a greater or less extent, 
makes it a part of his daily occupation. But a word as to the manner 
of reading. There are two great classes of readers, viz : those who 
read for amusement, to employ and pass away time, and those who 
read for improvement. With Uie first class we have nothing to do. 
rhe other may be subdivided into those who in reading merely exercise 
their retentive powers, and those who, in addition to this, bring into 
play their judgment. The latter of these classes alone pursues the 
rignt course, for no one can be made eloquent, either as a writer or 
qieaker, mechanically, and such is the only tendency of the course 
pursued by the former. When one is indebted for his ideas to memorr 
done, or, in other words, when one has not in his own mind remodeled, 
daborated, and made accessions to, the ideas of others derived from 
their works, he cannot, in the very nature of things, be eloquent. Hie 
ifibrts at being so will meet with equal ridicule wiUi those of the man 
Rfho undertook to make the corpse stand erect unsupported, and he 
nay deem himself the object of '* a special interposition," if he do not 
liear, as that man did, the biting sneer, " absit aliquid intus" Perhaps 
ire conflict here with some of our readers' notions of originality, but 
ire merely give our humble opinion as to what is best under the cir- 
Bomstances, and it is based on an impression under which we labor, 
ris : that there are very few who possess true genius, or, what is in 
nmr vocabulary synonymous, originality, both meaning, as we conceive, 
a quick observation of nature and a ready power of depicting it. This 
is not Webster's definition, but, with all due deference to the distin- 
guished lexicographer, we reckon it's about as good, for man cannot 
niginate, because original thought must be natural, and every thing in 
aature had its origin in the Creator of nature. Hence the keenest ob- 
servers of nature, in all her phases and aspects, and her best depictors, 
us, in all time, the greatest originals. For instance, if it be not to this, 
to his accurate delineation of nature, that Shakspeare owes all his fame 
ibr power and originality, to what is it ? 

In selecting the works for a course of reading, there is opportunity 
ibr the exercise of all one's discriminating powers. Each of course 
most be his own judge as to the kind of reading best adapted to meet 
his own wants and drcomstances, and it would be useless to ofier any 
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remarks on this point, since what might be best for one, might be the 
reverse for another. There is one class of books, though, which we 
consider productive not merely of no benefit, but of positive injury, and 
which we should be willing to see excluded from every young student*! 
table. We refer to reviews. Your woiild-be-thought-genius considers 
these a sine qua non, and hence in condemning them we shall doubtless 
call forth from him an exclamation of pious horror at our audacity. 
But we shall not retract, nevertheless. Nay, we shall even go farther, 
and assert that it is to his very taste for review-reading we may ascribe, 
in a great measure, the predicament in which this same '' genius'* is 
himself — not that of a literary nondescript, for Burke's description of 
his kind is true as pithy, " winged but legless." One who strives to 
build a permanent literary reputation on such a basis, unless he is dis- 
appointment-proof, will, sooner or later, have to become a follower of 
that school whose creed is " De apparentibus et non existentibus eadem 
est ratio" We do not intend to condemn reviews entirely, but merely 
to oppose their use by those who are commencing their education. 
What they may be to a finished scholar, whether advantageous or the 
contrary, we of course do not pretend to say ; but could we do so with- 
out incurring the risk of being thought presumptuous, we would express 
our hearty concurrence with the following opinion of Mr. Hazlitt on 
the practical utility of them : 

" We contrive even to read by proxy. We skim the cream 
of prose without any trouble ; we get at the quintessence of poetry 
without loss of time. The staple commodity, the coarse, heavy, dirty, 
unwieldly bullion of books, is driven out of the market of learning, and 
the intercourse of the literary world is carried on, and the credit of 
great capitalists sustained, by the flimsy circulating medium of maga- 
zines and leviews. Those who are chiefly concerned in catering for 
the taste of others, and serving up critical opinions in a compendious, 
elegant, and portable form, are not forgetful of themselves : they are 
not scrupulously solicitous, idly inquisitous, about the real merits, the 
bona fide contents of the works they are deputed to appraise and value, 
any more than the reading public who employ them. They look no 
farther for the contents of the work than the title-page, and pronounce 
a peremptory decision on its merits or defects by a glance at the name 
and parly of the writer. This state of polite letters seems to admit of 
improvement in only one respect, which is, to go a step farther, and 
write for the amusement and edification of the world, accounts of works 
that were never either written or read at all, and to cry up or abuse 
the authors by name, though they have no existence but in the critic's 
invention. This would save a great deal of labor in vain ; anony- 
mous critics might pounce upon the defenceless heads of fictitious can- 
didates for fame and bread ; reviews, from being novels founded on 
facts, would aspire to be pure romances ; and we should arrive at the 
beau ideal of a commonwealth of letters, at the euthanasia of thought, 
and millenium of criticism !"* 

Books not worth reading carefully, are, like reviews, to a young stu- 

• Haslitt's Lectures on the Age of EUsabeth—Lectnze 6th. 
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dent, not worth reading at all ; for, though to a man whose mind con- 
tains a settled principle of order, to run over them rapidly might be 
beneficial, to him such a course would only produce dissipation of 
thought, and thus could not but be in a high degree injurious. Books 
which are worth reading carefully, should be read so. If, for instance, 
the object of our labor be historical investigation, we should employ not 
merely the eye in glancing over the records of the past, but the mind 
in reflecting on those records. Of what use is it to us to know that 
such and such acts were done ages agone, if we know nothing further — 
nothing of the motives of the actors, nothing of the combination of 
causes which led to a result, nothing of the influence which those acts 
or that result exerted on succeeding ages ? Unless history be so studied, 
the '* lamp of experience" will prove a farthing rush-light, a will-o'-the- 
wisp, leading him who undertakes to guide his feet by it into continual 
snares. So if the object be the formation of a correct taste and style, 
how can we accomplish this by tripping lightly over the harmonious 
and elegantly-turned periods of our author ? We must pause when he 
produces an effect on our minds, analyze the style of the passage, note 
carefully the manner in which it is produced, and then apply the lesson 
we have learned. In this way only, can we hope to attain the desired 
result. 

There is something called method for every thing, and there is a 
right and wrong method too ; but when a wrong method is applied, 
naught save error can result, and the greater the genius of the appli- 
cant, the greater will be the error. To what did scientific investiga- 
tion amount to, before Bacon applied the right method and brought or- 
der and beauty out of chaos ? What was the science of Astronomy 
before Newton? What Botany before Linnsus ? And what knew 
we of electricity before him who played with the thunderbolts, calling 
down the lightning from heaven and carrying it harmless in his bottle ? 
There is something grand in watching the discovery and successful 
application of the great guiding ideas in science, something which in- 
spires an exultation akin to that which the mortal feels in contemplating 
his immortality ; but how sad it is to see a genius like Des Cartes, so 
well fitted to soar, like the caged eagle, beating against the bars of a 
false method ! 

So, to compare small things with great, there is a right and wrong 
method for us to choose between in acquiring the education for which 
we come here, and on our choice depends, in a great measure, our 
success or failure. We know (and our present essay evinces it) that 
it is easier to prescribe than take advice — easier to assert than ob- 
serve. The learned doctor of the schools had rather profound theo- 
ries as his own, than, with a docile spirit of a child, listen to and 
report the teachings of Nature, and his disease is contagious, for 
the (in his own conceit) equally learned youngster in letters acts on 
the same principle. Far better would it be for both, as the record of 
many a life spent in dissipating talent shows, to list to the warnings of 
those who have split on the same rock, and pursue an apparently hum- 
bler, but really more glorious career, in the sedulous application of 
^ the right method." 
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We have offered these remarks on a subject possessing interest for 
us all, not in a spirit of dictation, but with the nope that they may be 
of service to some one. If our hope be gratified it is well ; if not, 
we shall console ourselves with the reflection, that it is for lack of force 
in the expression of our ideas : for we know that there are some whose 
eye these pages will meet, yet entangled in the meshes of a false meth- 
od, and a bitter experience has taught us that the ideas themselree 
are true. jack f. 
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VON LIOrOLD WATKKMAN. 



I. 

Edc Hen das Behweglt im VolIgenutB der Frenden, 
Kennt nlcht den Zauber der im Liede waltet ;— 
Hun wird vom Schmerz der Gluthacblag nicht erkaltet. 
Im Glanz des GlQck's — ^was sollen Dim die Saiten? 

Dee Sangee Macht triit klar hervor im Leiden. 
Enit wenn die Lust zur Sehnsucht sich gestaltet, 
Wenn inn'rei Weh die heit*re Stirne faltet, 
Ein Flor bedeckt der Jugend blum'ge Zeiten, — 

Dann aucht die Soele Lindrung im Greeange. 
In Klag-Accorden flfistert aie ihr Sehuen, 
Ihr fehlet Trost— ae flOchtet xu der Leier. 

Ein sQflBes Ahnen fQlIt beim enten Klange 
Die ode Bruit — dem Aug* entqaellen Thranen, 
Und wieder schlaegt daa Herz mit Jugendfeoer. ( 

n. 

Noch lanadie ich mit thranenfenchtem Ango 
Dem Nachhall deiner Bftasen Melodien 
Die leia* und sanft an mir vorfibeniehen ; — 
Die Seele bebt, gerilhrt vom goiat'gen Hauche. 

Laut pocht mein Herz ! mein tiebtea Fiihlen tauche 
Ich in den Strom geweihter Fantaaieen ; — 
Die traben Wolken bitt'rer Wehmuth fliehen 
Vor deinem Sang, aua dem ich Leben aange. 

HeO Dir I der rich so machtig aufgeechwungon 
Za einer Hobo wo nur Geister thronen ; — 
Heil Sanger dir am Ziele deinea Strebena! 

Du haat den ichonaten Lorbeer dir emmgen. 
Hog* dir em Gott dein edles Streben lohnen 
Dorch sOMen Frieden eines heitem Lebens. 
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A LEGEND OF THE CUMBERLAND. 

Ik that chain of the Cumberland mountains which forms the boun- 
dary line between East and Middle Tennessee, a precipice, some 
eignty feet in height, is situated. Many a legend of patriotic daring 
is related to have taken place in the neighboring fastnesses during the 
period of our Revolution. When the southern States were overrun 
by the British army, and submission appeared inevitable, the hardy 
mountaineers sallied forth from these rocky retreats, checked our flying 
recruits, and by the victory of King's mountain once more inspired the 
drooping colonists with hope. 

The scenery surrounding this precipice fills the mind of OTery 
traveler with enthusiastic admiration. From above, rise rugged and 
towering peaks. Below, lies a beautiful and undulating valley, decked 
with shrubs, vines, and wild flowers. Here, in former times, might 
be seen the proud antler grazing, and the dappled fawn performing its 
antic feats on the mossy covering. On either side extend ledges of 
rocks, the cavities of which aflbrd a secure refuge for various kinds 
of the feathered tribe. During the winter months, a small rivulet takes 
its rise among the distant cliflfs, at one time leaping with headlong 
fury over the rocky obstacles, now meandering through grassy mead- 
ows, and at length 

— -** cleaves the wave-wom precipice ; 
The fmll of wmtera ! rapid as the light — 
The flMhing ma« foams, ahakiiig the abyM," 

and continues its winding course onward until emptied into the bosom 
of the Holston. 

A few hundred yards distant, " through the leafy screen of trees," 
some years ago, n)ight be seen a neat little cottage, with various im- 
provements indicating a refinement rarely found in the rude inhabitants 
of the forest. At the time of which we are writing, four persons of 
Tery diflerent appearance were seated in this little dwelling. The el- 
der was a man upon whose brow cares and dangers had written their 
unmistakable marks. Near him sat one, whose copper complexion, 
high cheek-bones, stern and penetrating eye, at once indicated the son 
of the woods. The two remaining occupants were fairer and more 
interesting. One was a well-formed youth. His companion was a 
fiur young girl of seventeen summers, with long glossy ringlets, mild 
and melting blue eyes, from which pure founts pearly drops were 
trickling down her blooming cheeks. It was easy to perceive that 
their young hearts were closely bound together by the silken cord of 
love. The youth clasps her lily hand while making some narration, 
which causes an expression of sorrow and alarm to overspread her 
beautiful features. Gossip-like we will give the substance of their con- 
versation. 

Will yoa then, Henry, she tenderly asks, madly expose yourself to 
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8uch dangers ? Do not say madly, my dear Rose, he replied, since I 
shall be accompanied by a gallant band of my young mountain neigh- 
bors, whose fiery spirits will no longer submit to the outrages of these 
blood-thirsty Indians, to whom you know the cause of my private «i- 
mity. Memory is ever reverting to the horrid scenes of my childhood. 
The lapse of years are forgotten, and again I behold my parents wel- 
tering in their blood. I hear their shrieks of agony, and the savages' 
wild yell of triumph, rendered doubly horrible by their gleaming toma- 
hawks and painted faces. I can still see the hissing flames, which 
cast a lurid glare on the overhanging canopy of night. The recollec- 
tion of this scene chills my blood, and the whisperings of vengeance 
nerve my arm to deal deadly blows upon the murderers. He ceased 
this strain of exciting thoughts, and applied himself to the more pleas- 
ant task of soothing his lovely and weeping companion. 

Then addressing the elder gentleman, he informed him that a nnm- 
ber of his companions had appointed a meeting to concert measures 
for checking the depredations of the Indians. A tier receiving some 
useful advice, he bade them adieu, and hurried away. 

While he is holding a council of war with his friends we will take 
the opportunity of presenting a brief sketch of the life and circum- 
stances of the principal characters included in our little tale. Mr. 
Graham had been a citizen of wealth and respectability in Virginia, 
but meeting with a sudden reverse of fortune, had bid adieu to his 
native State, and taken refuge in the mountainous and thinly setttled 
regions of East Tennessee. His only companion was his young and 
lovely daughter Rose. The history of Henry Lesly we have already 
sketched in his own words. His father was a near neighbor and inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Graham. The Indians, in one of their inroads, 
had massacred all of Mr. Lesly's family, with the exception of Henry, 
who had escaped and found a home with his father's friend. The 
history of the Indian, above mentioned, was one of sadness. He 
had not only seen his offspring wither and fade away, but witnessed 
the entire destruction of his nation. More humiliating still, from a 
chief he had become a wandering outcast. While on a trading visit, 
his tribe had been assailed by that of a neighboring chief. The attack 
proved fatal. All were slain and their wigwams burned. On his re- 
turn he found his village a smouldering heap of ruins, and himself an 
outcast. Since then he had lived sometimes in the boundless forest, 
and occasionally in the house of Mr. Graham. He still cherished the 
hope of avenging the massacre of his nation. 

We will now follow Henry Lesly to the appointed place of rendex- 
Tous. On his arrival, he found about fifty young mountaineers, by 
whom he was hailed as leader of the enterprise. After expressing 
his thanks for their confidence, he addressed them in language fiery 
and eloquent. He reminded them of their murdered parents and 
kindred ; the unpunished insolence and cruelty of the Indians ; the 
fear and anxiety which now prevailed ; the alarm caused by the report 
of a gun, or the stillness of night being broken by the watch-dog's 
bark ; he then painted in brilliant colors the happiness to be enjoyed 
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daring times of peace and tranquillity. Before this desirable object 
could be obtained, he told them the Indians must be exterminated. 
Seeing that his words had inflamed their breasts, he concluded by 
exhorting them to restore peace and happiness to their friends. His 
course was cheerfully adopted, and they resolved to march immediate- 
ly against the Indian village, which was situated in a valley about 
twenty miles distant. 

The eye of mortal never rested upon a more gallant cavalcade than 
that of our young hero. Every cheek was flushed, and every heart 
was filled with chivalrous daring. The spirited chargers stood paw- 
ing and champing the bit, as though they had " snuflfed the battle fruin 
mfar," and at the word of command pranced through the forest, making 
the earth rebound at every spring. The company advanced thus for 
a few hours, with little or no precaution. Their march then became 
less boisterous. Having reached a secure hiding place, they resolved 
to halt, now distant a few miles from the village, and wait until night 
had thrown her sable veil over the surrounding hills. AfVer several 
hours of impatience they had the satisfaction of seeing the shadows 
begin to lengthen, and at intervals hearing the hootings of distant 
owls. At length the silvery moon peeped through the overhanging 
trees, and they commenced their deadly march. 

Every thing conspired to favor their purpose. The devoted Tillage 
was hushed in silence — not a sentinel was abroad. The company 
separated, in order to make an attack from every quarter simultane* 
onsly. The signal was given, and the work of death commenced. 
The alarmed warriors rush from their wigwams with tomahawks in 
hand. Twenty of their number fall at the first discharge. Rifle balls 
pour upon them from every side. Driven to desperation, they shout 
the war-whoop and grapple with their white antagonists. Now be* 
gins the tug of war. The shrill report of rifles, the clashing of toms/- 
bawks, the yell of despair, the groans of the dying, the shout of vio« 
tory, the shrieks of women, and the cries of children, are mingled 
together, forming a deafening sound of horror. The firing ceases and 
the rifle butts become weapons of death. The wigwams take fire, 
the forked flames crackle over their heads, the dusky warriors cover 
the earth, their eyes sealed with death. The few who survive escape, 
and the battle is over. The flames are dying out, and now the scene 
appalls the hearts of the victors. The bloody slain lie strewed before 
them. The stillness of night is now and then broken by the groans 
of some dying wretch and the howling of wolves who have scented 
their prey. Such is tho work of man's hands, when influenced b^ 
passion. The conquerors buried their dead companions, watering their 
graves with tears of brotherly grief. 

They then commenced their march homewards. Their progress 
was slow, thoughtful, and melancholy. They took the direction towards 
Mr. Graham's dwelling, intending to call and give the result of their 
hairbrained adventure. Day was dawning, when they were within a 
few hundred yards of the dwelling. At this time a shrill shriek of 
agony pierced their hearts. They dashed forward, and in a few min- 

vol* zi. 34 
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utes the horrid sight broke upon their view. The roof of the house 
was covered with flames. At their approach two Indian warriors, 
whom they recognized as some of their late antagonists, who had 
fled and taken this means of revenge, rushed out, bearing the bloody 
scalp of Mr. Graham. Another followed, holding in his arms the 
unconscious Rose. They fled towards the precipice — the young men 
rushed forward in pursuit — ^they flred, and two Indians fell ; the third 
continued to fly with his lovely burden. At length ho reached the 
edge of the precipice, with his pursuers some sixty yards in the rear. 
He there turned, and a demoniac smile of exultation lightened up his 
dusky features. He gave them to understand, that if any one approach- 
ed he would leap over the precipice with his captive. He stood, 
like a lion at bay, determined to die before he would yield. The 
young men stood looking on in horror, each minute expecting him to 
make the fatal leap. Henry Lesly gazed on his beloved with ago- 
nized feelings. He saw that to attempt her rescue would ensure her 
death. He raised his rifle, but the wily chief shielded himself with 
the drooping form of Rose. While they thus stood, the friendly In* 
dian, whom we mentioned, was seen to emerge from beneath the 
precipice. He springs upon the hated chief who had destroyed his 
nation. The young girl was released, and fell fainting to the earth. 
The two Indians grappled with each other. Being unable to employ 
the tomahawk, each strove to drag the other to the precipice. Several 
of the young men rushed forward to save them, but they were too late. 
Closely clasped, they plunged into the yawning abyss. One dull, 
heavy sound was heard, and all was over. In explanation of the ap- 
pearance of the friendly Indian, we will say a few words. He, seeing 
the danger to which Rose was exposed, had darted into the woods. 
Reaching the foot of the precipice, he clambered up by making a foot- 
hold of the crevices and grasping the projecting points. Rose soon 
recovered from her swoon, by the tender care of her lover. For some 
months sorrow, on account of the father's death, spread a gentle mel- 
ancholy over her sweet face. When time had soothed her grief, she 
gave her heart and hand to Henry Lesly. But they never forgot the 
services of the friendly Indian chief, whom they caused to be buried 
a few paces distant from the place of his death. A moss-covered 
mound is still shown as his grave. w. w. h. 
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A NOSEGAY. 

A STRANGE world, verily, thought I, when first I set my hesitating 
foot upon its borders ! so full of every fancy, whim, conceit, and habit ; 
the whole a perfect panorama, with whose view none can possibly tire 
or be satiated. I had in my secluded and somewhat sentimental quie^i 
ude brooded over its troubles, its terrible warfares, its traitorous se- 
ductions, and its slavish customs ; I had pictured out in my crazy head, 
as I sat alone, staring into my fire of a cold night, the agonizing 
conflicts to be experienced with ruffian dispositions, the serpent-like 
threats to be guarded against even among those I might be obliged by 
the customs of society to call my friends, and the terrible temptations I 
should have to resist, ere I could dare to call myself a free num. Ah, 
how much time might be saved by only fencing in more closely the bodies 
of this intoxicating dream-land ! I am willing with others to add my 
testimony to the belief, that it certainly is the coveted region for the im- 
migration of minds of certain susceptibilities, and that even the most 
ragged dispositions and acrimonious tempers have found here a sort of 
temporary Elysium. So far as this softening influence extends this 
way, well ; but it is lamentable to find so many willingly yielding up to 
its narcotic influence talents and tempers that, away from its deceitful 
wiles, would command admiration in the field of active exertion. Yet 
let me not lament too much over the misfortunes of others. ; Every 
man has troubles of his own, and he who meets them most courage- 
ously and readily will always show himself the most of a man. It 
is indeed strange how soon these practical habits of the world will 
fasten themselves on a person; he at first comes in contact with 
dispositions that lead him instantly to despise those who make them, 
and, in the chivalrous impulses of his young feelings, to swear he will 
have nothing to do with such persons. But as his observation extends, 
he sees every one around him more or less infected with this mania of 
selfishness and duplicity. Perhaps the commonness of it gradually 
accustoms him to its presence, and he insensibly begins to com- 
pare himself with others about him. If he look unsparingly sharp, 
with a willing readiness to detect in himself what may be the great 
obstacle to his perfect amalgamation with the feelings and pursoits of 
others, rarely docs he fail to find it. He soon sees that with all dae 
allowance for the common weaknesses of mankind} they have been 
rated by him in a diflferent position from their comparative merits. He 
sees that his prejudices, or something akin to his feelings, have run far 
in advance of his actual experience and judgment. He has made out 
in his dream-land a beautiful theory of life, but finds that its destruction 
is mainly owing to the fineness of the tissues with which he woye it 
He has blown a large and beautiful bubble, variegated with all the 
heavenly tints of the rainbow, with its oily clouds scudding over its 
glassy surface, only to see it burst into nothingness at the approach of 
Uie first wmd of heaven. Perhaps, after all, this ardent expectation in 
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regard to the coming scenes of life, or, on the other hand, this early 
melancholy and foreboding respecting its troubles, is a judicious school 
for the acquisition of early experience ; we can with truth say it is, if 
the difference between the anticipations and the real impressions be 
turned with a steady hand to a philosophical account. 

To mention some of the petted ideas I had brought away with me from 
*^ Dream-land/' would perhaps occasion a smile, could you see how next 
to almost impossible it is to measure or regulate my practice by such 
seedlings of speculations and whimsicalities, (that is, in the transcen- 
dental way,) as 1 had somehow one night dreamed of the necessity of 
forming my estimate of a man's character by the length and relative bear- 
ing of his nose. Think of it, friends ! A man's nose the prognojticatioii 
of his fortunes. I thought myself possessed of at least one hobby, and, as 
I have some natural gifts, I determined to ride it bareback and thorough- 
ly ; and there is no one of my acquaintance but nose I have so. I had di- 
vided up my classes of human kind rather curiously, I confess, and in a 
way I am at an utter loss now to account for. For instance : my ranks 
were filled somewhat in the wise of this rough sketch. If I had oc- 
casion to see a man more often in need of a pocket-handkerchief than 
a pocket-book, I set him down among the sarpients ; or if I had been 
professedly called on to classify such men for military uses, I should 
have been apt to have stationed them in the rear of any army, as ca^ 
pa^le of doing the most effective running. Then there were those 
everywhere about me, whose avocation failed not to persecute me by 
night as well as by day ! I mean the snuff-takers ; — ^those eternal 
feeders of the noses, who seem, for want of something wherewith to 
feed their mouth, to have taken to glutting the cavities above it! 
These I most generally ranked among the rum-drinkers, as being 
equally with them fond of the " old yaller." If I met a man statedly 
in the streets, who statedly made it a point to blow his nose, I 
should immediately set him down as irremediably afflicted with the 
bletos. 

But my sentiments did not run very far into the cavas latehras of this 
emphatic expression of every man's face. My speculations had 
mostly their dealings with the outside appearance of this important 
characteristic of man, and I allowed them to carry me off with a 
loose rein indeed. Every man I met with, found in me a perfect 
nose-gay-zer ! I never was quiet, except when on the exciting study 
of my favorite character, and then, as an Irishman would say, I was 
not quiet at all. Whenever my lucky, or unlucky stars, found me in 
the sentimental enjoyment of the society of a young lady, seated, per- 
haps, near me on a sofa, I invariably find myself spanning the di- 
mensions of her nose ! and in consequence of sitting so much, as I 
have, alone in my meditations, I found I was fast growing cross- 
eyed. I knew not why it was, but so it was accounted for : my eyes 
were riveted on some nose or other continually. 

That there is a certain glory connected with a handsome, well-turn- 
ed and expressive nose, is no longer left a matter of doubt. Those, 
whom fame has laid away on some of her high shelves, are spoken of 
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invariably in connection with the commanding feature. We hear 
Napoleon, or Caesar, or Cicero, or Queen Elizabeth, and lastly, but not 
leasts John Tyler, spoken of, merely as a prelude to the next observa- 
tion that shall necessarily turn on their noses. Those efforts of the 
intellect and the physical powers have best succeeded, which have 
had their original suggestion with the nose. Tom Hood's *' Bridge 
of Sighs** may be cited very fairly, as a ^cen^-sible example in point. 
It is to be believed, and physiognomists ha?e pretty conclusively so 
established it, that poor Hood, either from perplexity, and sorrow, and 
weeping, or some other cause, was continually snuffing. This process, 
to a poetic mind like his, was nothing more nor less, nor *' else," 
than an emphatic and burdened sigh. These sighs were almost 
minutely crossing the inner bridge of his nose ; hence, the title of 
his little poem. To illustrate familiarly my principle, a man of a 
hnge, ill-shaped, uncouth, or deformed nose, may enter your pres- 
ence, and the first ejaculation of your mind is sure to be, ** what a 
oose!" Conversation ensued, and perhaps you become fascinated 
with it, and for the time the slave to him ; yet when you come to re- 
count the good and the bad, be he in other respects as perfect as per- 
fect can be, you insensibly find that his nose outweighs every other 
consideration in his fa?or, and has lost him your good opinion. I have 
an intimate acquaintance, just returned from a trip to the West Indies, 
whose grand prospective item and idea of life has always been, to be 
married rich. This I knew to be a very common and commendable 

{orpose with very many lords and ladies of creation, and would not 
ave been wondered at, in my friend's case, had he not set about his 
work with such deadly deliberation. His energies, tastes, and hopes 
were all on the ^t vive to be the possessor either of a fortune or, at 
least, of one who owned one. When I first saw him, on his return 
from his romantic mission, I upbraided him with his gloominess and 
disquiet, in hopes thus to crush or root out what I did not believe yet 
settled on him. But my taunts, and jeers, and mirthful sallies, fell 
like lead on his ear ; he was wrapped up pretty closely in his own 
meditations. Thus matters stood for some time, till 1 finally made an 
effort to inquire for the real and whole cause of his dejection. Alas, 
had I done so before I should hav6 saved myself some trouble and 
him much suffering, for I am an advocate of the doctrine, that trouble 
is much more easily borne with, when somewhat distributed. It 
seemed hard at first to get at the gist of the real matter, for the deli- 
cacy of a man's feelings is, of all other things, the greatest delicacy in 
the world. The poor victim had become mightily captivated with an 
Indian heiress, whose beauty, from the animated description he lavished 
npon it, must have completely shaded that of NioUe. Her figure ^as 
faultless, and yet by no means of that sort of perfection that means 
merely *' free from fault," for it had a commanding expression that 
would have led captive even ** durem militem Ulyssei" He had first 
fallen in with her in the evening, under circumstances that conspired 
to favor a close investigation of her features. He had frequently 
tried to make appointments by which he should more fully feast his 
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greedy eyes in the clear and truth-telling light of day ; but so far, to oo 
purpose. Things went on swimmingly, and almost exactly to his 
taste, if we except the impossibility of his *' meeting her by day- 
light alone." There seemed to be something studied about that, 
on her part, which he could not then understand, though he now thinks 
he sees pretty clearly through the matter. I could for some time 
get him to go no farther in his narration, than here ! he even pre- 
ferred to go back and repeat, rather than go on. I had at last to 
draw the truth out of him, by the Socratic method of question and 
answer. I asked him if she was rich. " Her wealth," he said, 
'« could not be told." " Was she of good family ?" " Had you asked 
me that once," said he, ** our friendship would have been parted." 
<* Was she handsome?" " Can Venus suffer an improvement ?" was 
his question-Me reply. '* What then, Tom, in Heaven's name, ean 
be the reason you did not make your planned proposal ?" <* Nose !" 
said he, and sank back in his chair, exhausted. The truth now 
flashed mildly on his mind ; this was, thought I, the grand key to all 
the mysteries of human fortune ; it is the noble prow of our vessel, 
the rostrum or beak of our hopes ; the handle to our staff. Poor fel- 
low, how I pitied him ! one nose had lost him one fortune. 

There is no one who, while he affects to smile at the way in whick 
I put my theory into practice, does not, at the same time, place muck 
confidence in the theory itself ; and on this have I based my Philoso- 
phy of Noses, for you must know that I have reduced the subject to 
a perfect science. A long, straight, slim, thin nose, bet<Aen8 the man 
of exquisite taste ; I mean in his own way. Every thing about him 
must be exactly so, and so nice, and so forth. His washerwoman suf- 
fers weekly martyrdom at his hands ; his linen all has such a peculiar, 
invariable fix and glaze, that you might quite easily know the nature 
of his nose, even if you never saw it, from a glance at his collar and 
fixtures. His boots are always polished well, with long toes, and 
turned away from his ankles with admirable precision. He usually 
dresses in black, and loves to sport in glittering guard-chain and gold- 
headed cane. In fact, his nose gives a sort of nasal dignity to his 
habits, that he very unceremoniously assumes to the credit of his own 
birth or merits ; he speaks deep, sonorously, and measaredly ; he 
is particular and an adept in the management of little things. Such 
endowed men make good school-teachers, or better country parsons. 
The management of mischievous urchins is to be reckoned their pe- 
culiar forte. 

Then comes the pug, blunt, tumed-up nose. The man who wesrs 
it is certain that he knows about all that is absolutely necessary, and is 
possessed of a corresponding facility in persuading others to the same 
truth. It seems to set itself against the eyes and sense of the world ; 
it is a repeller of every idea its owner did not himself advance, and 
there it goes round, ahead of a head, and gazes and stares and gapes 
at men as two eighteen-pounders, side by side, stare out from the bat- 
tery. Some such men as those who lay claim to this kind of nose, 
are well, or, at least, decently, disposed ; but it is not the fault of their 
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DOBe ; it most generally is because they do not know how to be other- 
wise. There is a stub-homnesa about this nose, that will allow 
or Ut nothing but blood, and that in profusion, it is conquered only 
by blowsy and these not in the regular way in which a man blows his 
nose. 

Then comes the broken nose ; this is usually the result of some un- 
fioreseen accident or encounter. He who has to carry such fragments 
about with him, is like a broken-nosed pitcher, good for nothing. 

There are those who have noses pointing away from their face 
to the one side or the other. Sometimes you will find the stub and 
twist qualities united, as in the stamp on the " Stubb and Twist" bar- 
rel of a pistol. Above all things, never tell a man who possesses one 
of these turn-about-noses to " follow his nose." Yon cannot conceive 
the dizziness to which he would be liable, provided nevertheless always, 
that he followed your directions instead of following you. 

The flat nose will admit of no flattery, and very little remark. They 
can be called only capacious breathing-tubes, communicating, almost 
perceptibly, with the region of the lungs. The beaked nose is a bad 
one, and a certain indication of rapaciousness and avarice. I had as 
lief have no nose at all, as one of that kind. 

Then there is the large, red, burly nose, so indicative of ferocity. 
The man who pushes such a pioneer before him, has square shoulders 
and a full, broad chest, a large amount of stomach, and most generally 
a huge cane. Contrast this being with the first one enumerated, and 
YOU will readily see that the nose makes all the difference in the world 
la the character of a man. This possessor dines on steak or venisoUi 
and always prefers it '* rare done ;" his weakest drink is strong beer ; 
he is an activo politician, though never an editor, and delights in ap- 
propriating boastfully to his own use the glory of another, or, as we 
now have it rendered, more classically, '* in stealing thunder." His 
nostrils never expand, for never mind how much thunder he may steal, 
he can never get the lightning into him; he is only snagger and 
aucker. 

Here is a little stripling sort of a man, hardly seeming twenty-one, 
his eye twinkling like a spark, his elbows all motion, as prim as a 
rosebush, and as lively as champagne. He has a good nose, though 
not at first sight peculiar ; yet look closer. Do you see the thin curva- 
ture of the gristle, and the almost unaccountable dilation and contrac- 
tion of the nostrils ? There is the lightning ; touch him, or insult his 
sister, and you'll have the thunder about your ears, with no " twelve 
months' notice" accompanying. He has no need to steal others' thun- 
der, nor does any one want any of his, after one experiment. Yet this 
man's sensibilities are of all others the most tender, and he will be the 
first to drop a burning tear in sympathy for your distress, when those 
who affect to despise him shall have proved recreant to the most ordi- 
nary claims of human nature. 

These are but an outline of my observations on the Philosophy of 
Noses. The topic on the foundation of this science may seem slight, 
from the seeming Indicroosness of the subject ; but all things have 
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email beginnings. I cannot conceive why Phrenology, a science founded 
on the irregular excrescences of the head, by whatsoever means raised, 
should unblushingly accept the life-long efforts of such men as Gall, 
Combe, and Spurzheim, and sliould have been allowed to beget a pro- 
fessorship in a European University, while a so much more practical 
and sensible science, as that of the Philosophy of Noses, should be 
suffered to wait for so humble a pioneer-advocate as myself. Yet the 
fall of an apple led to the discovery of the principle of gravitation, 
and I take courage that if I fall by the promulgation of this science, a 
principle of full as much practical advantage and beauty may thereby 
be brought to light and disseminated. Should your sympathy run in 
the way of publishing this introduction to my doctrine, you shall have 
the remaining position of it shortly ; so shall this Philosophy of Noses 
become at last a popular science, and he who first projects it remain 
behind it (as is becoming in every man) his nose. 



GRAY'S "ELEGY, WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD." 

Of the English poets of the last century, there are few who have at- 
tained to greater distinction than Gray, and of his writings there is no 
part that has been so universally popular as his '' Elegy in a Country 
Church3rard." It is the style and matter of this poem that will consu- 
tote my subject at the present time. 

There is no place calculated to excite deeper and more profitable 
emotions in the mind, than a graveyard, and especially such an one as 
is represented in this poem. In the splendid cemetery, where the rich 
and great lie buried, and which wealth has been lavished, and taste and 
art exhausted to beautify, the thoughts are frequently distracted from 
more serious subjects, by admiration of some lofty monument, or sculp- 
tured column, or exquisitely proportioned statue, placed there to show 
the rank of the deceased ; to maintain a sort of aristocracy, even 
amongst the dead. 

Or perhaps on seeing the tomb of some distinguished warrior or 
statesman, the mind is carried back to the time in which he lived, to 
the scenes in which he acted, and while it dwells upon these, it loses 
the feelings which the simple contemplation of a grave might awaken. 

And when we visit the last resting place of those whom we have 
loved, the sense of affliction often crowds every other emotion from the 
soul. We think — we can think only of those whom we have lost ; of 
the mother, or sister, or brother who is there. Our minds will turn to 
the last moments of the departed relative or friend, to the last sigh that 
he heaved, the last look that he gave, the last word that he spoke, and 
to the one all-absorbing thought that they were the last. But these 
feelings, interesting as Uiey are, are not the ones which our poet has 
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endeavored to portray. He wished simply to express the thoughts 
which would naturally arise in the mind of a reflecting stranger on visit- 
iDg a country churchyard, where merely the plain farmers and mechan- 
ics and laborers of the hamlet were buried. 

The plot of this poem, if it can be called a plot at all, is exceedingly 
simple. A young man is walking at the dusk of the evening towards 
the village burying-ground. He seems to have been the prey of disap- 
pointment or melancholy ; and the scene around him— the glimmering, 
fading landscape ; the farmers returning home from their work ; the 
stillness of the evening, interrupted only by the droning flight of the 
beetle, or the faint sound of the bells from some distant flock — is one 
that peculiarly harmonizes with his feelings. He comes to the church- 
yard ; and as he looks upon the graves of the " rude forefathers of the 
hamlet,*^ imagination takes him back to the obscure and humble scenes 
of their lives — to the days when they were full of strength and life and 
joy ; and as he stands above their mouldering remains, he thinks of 
the transitory nature of all human enjoyments ; he reflects that the 
tomb is the destiny of all, of the rich and honored, as certainly as of 
the poor and unknown, and thus rebukes the haughtiness of the great 
and proud : 

*' The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gavei 
Await alike the inevitable hour ; 
The patlie of glory lead bat to the grave." 

The sentiment contained in this verse is by no means original with 
Gray, nor was it probably intended to be so. It had been uttered a 
thousand times, and in a thousand diflTerent forms, before this poem was 
written. The utmost that he could have aimed at, was to clothe it in 
new and more elegant language than it had been before, and for one X 
certainly never remember to have seen it expressed more beaatifuUy, 
except perhaps in those well-known lines of Moore : 

** And false the light on glory's plumoy 
Ai fadmg hues at even ; 
And love, and hope, and beanty't bloomy 
Are blosome gathered for the tomb ; 
There's nothing bright but heaven." 

But if the honors which are shown during life are empty and nselesSi 
how much more are those that are lavished upon the dead ! For what 
satisfaction can it give the corpse to be clothed in fine and costly linen ? 
what ease to be laid on a luxurious couch ? or what gratification to be 
placed in a gorgeously-ornamented coffin ? Or what pleasure can the 
splendid hearse, with its sable steeds and their liveried driver, its var^ 
Dished sides and nodding plumes, give to the lifeless passenger within t 
Or how can he hear the lofty panegyrics pronounced by the orator at 
his burial, or read the flattering epitaph engraved upon his tomb, or ses 
the noble monument erected over him ? Such are the thoughts which 
occui to oar hero as he exclaims — 
vol* XI. 35 
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" Can storied urn or animated buit 

Back to ita maniton call the fleeting breath? 
Can honor'a voice provoke the silent doit, 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ?" 

He does not, However, intend to reprove the desire of the living to do 
honor to the dead. It is a wish natural to all men to pay some kind 
tribute to the memory of those whom they have loved and respected in 
life. When a friend or benefactor dies, all the affection that he has 
shown, all the good that he has done for us, and all our unkindnesi 
and ingratitude to him, come rushing back upon the soul ; and since we 
cannot now go to the departed spirit, and tell it of our deep, heart-felt 
repentance for what we have done or left undone, we would put some 
inscription upon his tombstone, or plant some flower or shrub upon his 
grave, to show to the world our regret for the past, unavailing as it is, 
or delude ourselves for awhile with the pleasing fancy, that we are 
conferring a benefit upon the cold sleeper beneath. 

So when a patriot dies, the nation for which he has lived and for 
which perhaps he has died, would make a semblance of atonement for 
the calumnies and slanders which too often she has allowed to be heaped 
upon him, or the undeserved neglect with which she has treated him 
while living, by the pompous procession, the solemn dirge, and lof\y 
eulogy at his funeral, or by the marble carved in his likeness, or the 
majestic column raised above his tomb. 

It is not this feeling which the poet rebukes. It is the pride of rank 
and station, contemptible as it is at any time, carried out where we 
should most expect that the realization of great and solemn truths would 
expel such vanities from the mind. He tells those who move in the 
higher walks of society not to ridicule the efibrts of the poor and uned- 
ucated to give expression to feelings common to all humanity. " Even 
these bones," he says, as he pictures to himself the cheap, unpolished 
grave-stones, with the misproportioned images and unmusical poetry 
carved upon them — 

" Yet even these bones from insult protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked. 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

" l^eir name, their yean, spelt by the unlettered muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 
To teach the rustic moralist to die." 

Yes, to Stand by such a grave, to lean upon the stone and weep, to 
read over and over again the inscription which in an unconcerned and 
better taught spectator might excite only a smile by its inelegance, 
often affords a purer consolation to the afflicted heart, than where the 
professed gardener, and architect, and poet have exhausted their skill. 
The tears that are shed may fail as lightly upon the unomamented 
turf, as upon a bed of roses. The sighs that are breathed may be 
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wailed as gently through the unpruned trees of the forest, as through 
well-trimmed eyergreens and willows. And the prayers that arise for 
strength to bear the bereavement, may ascend as acceptably ^o heaven 
from under a coarse, ill-cut garment, as from beneath the more fashion- 
able garb of woe. 

But I have passed by a part of the poem, which, from its beauty as 
well as the frequency with which we hear it quoted, demands certainly 
as much of our attention as any other. I allude to that in which he 
refers to the fact 'that men of great natural endowments are often placed 
in circumstances which give them little opportunity to exhibit them. 
And there is certainly no truth which we see more frequently exemplified 
than this. The works of nature, unlike those of man, are frequently 
done without any apparent object. No man ever builds a house, unless 
lie thinks that it will be inhabited, or sows a field without the intention 
of reaping it, or makes a tool without the expectation that it will be 
used, or constructs a road or a bridge, unless he supposes that some one 
will travel over it. But nature apparently lavishes her gifts equally, 
whether they administer to the wants of any one or not. The sun 
shines as brightly and the rains fall as plentifully upon the uninhabited 
wilderness as upon the garden and fruitful field. The soil over which 
not a plough ever passes, is as fertile as that which is taxed to its 
utmost to contribute to the support of a crowded population. And the 
rivers upon which not even the canoe of the savage has ever been 
launched, are as broad and deep as those which bear ujpon their bosom 
the commerce of the world. So in her more beautiful and perfect 
works, 

" Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark uifathomed cavee of ocean bear : 
Fun many a flower is bom to blush miseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.** 

So also has she acted with regard to man, in creating and assigning 
him his station in the world. To prove this, we have only to take the 
history of distinguished men, and show what they might have been, had 
their circumstances been often only in a very slight degree dififerent 
from what they were. Take, for instance, such men as Alexander, and 
Cssar, and Napoleon Buonaparte ; and can we not easily imagine them 
placed where their names would never have been heard, or their influ- 
ence felt, out of the circle of their own personal acquaintance ? And if 
we say this of men of undoubtedly great natural endowments like these, 
how much more shall we say it of the majority of the kings and poten- 
tates of the earth, of the children, and idiots, and madmen, who simply 
on account of their parentage frequently wield the sceptre over millions 
of the race ! 

Nay, even in a country like ours, where we should expect that in- 
trinsic worth would be of most avail, how often do we see men raised 
almost by chance to the most honorable and responsible stations ! as, 
for instance, a man without any eflbrt of his own, or any qualifications, 
real or pretended, for the oflice, placed upon the floor of congress ; or 
a plain western lawyer, without any panicular talents or popularity, 
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suddenly elevated by the force of circumstances to the chief magistncy 
of the nation. 

But to return. We had arrived at the point where the stranger is 
represented as speaking of the inextinguishable dread of death— of ths 
strong desire to remain a little longer on the earth, which is never en* 
tirely obliterated from the human soul. 

'* For who, to dumb foi^getfuIneM a prey, 

Thb pleaaiDg, anzioaf being e'er lengnedy 
Left the wmrm piectnctf of the cheerful day, 
Nor cait one longing, lingering look behind?^ 

There is no part of the poem which has more claim to origiBaIiQr,aod 
at the same time which is more true to nature, than this. The list 
lingering look ! We have all of us read of the last look of the exile, u 
he is forced from his native land, from wife and children and the com- 
forts of home, perhaps to dwell in a cold and cheerless clime, amongst 
strangers, where he shall never again see the faces or even hear the 
names of the companions of his better days. Oh, how much is there in 
that look, that lingering look ! How much of affection, how much of 
anguish, as the tender recollections of childhood and youth and riper 
years flit across his memory, and the bitter thought comes home to him, 
that there are no more such scenes reserved for him in the dark and 
cloudy future ! 

We have seen too the last look of the emigrant described, as he leans 
over the side of the outward-bound vessel, and strains his eyes to catch 
one more glimpse at the group of friends, amongst whom, perhaps, are 
his aged father and mother, or his brothers and sisters, upon the shore ; 
and when he can no longer distinguish their forms, he gazes at the be- 
loved land that he is leaving ; and when that too disappears in the dis- 
tance, his attention is caught by some fog or mist upon the horizon, 
that he supposes is a part of tne shore, and he keeps his eyes fixed 
upon that, till he finds that it is an illusion, and then turns away sad and 
disconsolate. He is going, it is true, willingly ; it is true that he has 
anticipations of comforts and prosperity in the land to which he is 
bound, that he never knew at home. But he feels that he is leaving 
his parents and his people behind him, and he knows that it will be a 
great while, may be not at all, that he will see them again. And there 
is a sadness in the reflection, which even the prospect of greater ease 
and abundance away from them cannot dissipate. 

But the last lingering look of the departing spirit ! Who can describe 
its emotions as it takes its journey to 

** The undiKOveied country from whose bourne 
No traveler retonie!" 

What affecting remembrances roust crowd upon it, even when, like 
the emigrant, it goes from the abode of want and strife and misery, to a 
land of peace and plenty, perhaps to the bosom of some dear friend 
who has gone there before it ! Though gentle breezes waft it over an 
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untroubled ocean, and the star of hope beams bright upon its course, 
still, prompted by some inborn feeling which it cannot repress, it would 
east one longing, lingering look behind it, as it glides away. But, oh, 
when, like the exile, it starts upon a rough and dreary road to a dark 
and uncomfortable land ; when the sun of prosperity, in whose rays it 
once basked, has set for ever, and hope has disappeared behind the 
thick, murky clouds of despair; with what eager longing, as it is 
dragged from the bounds of earth, must it look behind it at the happi- 
ness it once enjoyed ! With what agonizing emotion must it leave all 
that is pleasurable to it in existence ! 

From contemplations like these, the mind of the young stranger tmrns 
not unnaturally to the prospect of his own dissolution. He pictures it 
to himself as occurring soon. Not because he really supposes that it 
will be so, but from a certain liking which we all have for allowing our 
fancy to dwell upon scenes which happen to coincide with our feelings 
at the time— a fondness for building castles in the air. He imagines 
himself borne, 

** With dirgei doe in tad amy. 
Slow tluough the chnrehway path." 

And he wonders what the villagers will say of him, and where they 
will put his body ; and he picks out an unoccupied spot, beneath an 
aged tree, where he supposes they may lay him, and he fancies a great 
while hence, some stranger like himself passing by and inquiring after 
him, and some hoary-headed yeoman telling what he knew of him, 
and pointing to his grave ; and he composes an epitaph for himself. 
Not such an one as he really expects, and possibly not even such an 
one as in a less melancholy mood he might desire ; but it is one that 
harmonizes with the feelings inspired by the place in which he is. 
This epitaph, which is one of singular simplicity and beauty, closes 
die poem: 

<* Here reeti hie head upon the lap of eeith, 

A yoath to fortune and to fame unknown, 
Fair science fiowned not on hie humble birth, 

And melancholy marked hun for her own. 

" Large was hii bounty, and hie aoul linoere. 
Heaven did a recompenee at largely send, 
He gave to miaery all he had, a tear ; 
He gained from heaven, 'twaa all he wished, a friend. 

** No fhrther leek hii merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailtiee from their dread abode ; 
(There they alike in tremhimg hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God.** 
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STANZA& 



I FELT ; from youth's fint mom, 
This heart was the (rarden of feelin|^, 

The joy-bad of life had full blown, 
Nor yet needed the tim-flmile'e healing! 

In dream it had known a new beinsr, 
But in life, had known not the e'en, 

Till song fint whispered from thee, 

This is the world for yon, lore, and me. 



Vt9 thought me of the foture's call ; 

To present joys my thoughts haregireB) 
Yet erer felt the longmgs of my sod 

Offer a plea for the choice of heaTen ; 
'Tis so : this llfSs is doubt no more ! 

This life is filled with treasure store ! 
This life a heaven of joy will be, 
In this world with yon, love, and me. 



MY COLLEGE FRIENDS. 

NO. I. 

FRANK CARBON. 

"Thace i« sonMthing in tbo miafoituBM of onr bwt friendi that phsm oa.** 

SoHE years have passed since first I trode, in all the pride and dig* 
nity of new-fiedged manhood, the halls of old Yale ; and yet, despite 
the injuries which memory has suffered from the '' rubbings of Time's 
iron tooth," there are some incidents, some *' Horse Collegianae," which 
occasionally recur to me as vividly as though it were but yesterday they 
happened. Sometimes a careless word will sink deep into my mind, 
and bring from out its recesses forms and faces which have long lain 
there undisturbed, waiting as it were the slightest incentive, and thea 
springing up before the mind's eye in such a guise as to leave little 
'* bodying forth" for the imagination to do. Glancing over the columns 
of a newspaper the other day, the words ** Put me out,** forming the 
caption of a paragraph, caught my eye, and forthwith wars and rumors 
of war, Mexico, Buenos Ayres, Bennett's Express, and the *' Sun's" 
news collector, nay, even the very journal lying before me, were, for 
the time being, as completely forgotten as though the waters of Lethe 
had rolled over them for ages. But how was this ? say you. Why, 
it was just thus. Those three little words at once annihilated some 
dozen or less of years, and I was again a merry, mad-cap, rollicking 
Sophomore, a modem night-errant, with little Latin and less Greek, 
but au fait in comic sections from an ellipse (ev XsiVu, a sin of omis- 
sion) to a diabolic curvature, or bender, as the initiated call it, (a sin of 
commission.) In a word, Uiat *' Put me out" of the paragraph, trans- 
ferred me from my little parlor, (I say " my," for, laus Deo, " I'm sin- 
gle yet,") and the truly bachelor's d^jeun€ I was enjoying, to my friend 
Frank Carson's apartment that was, a snug room au quatrihne in ' old 
South Middle,' and to a scene in which the aforesaid Frank made what 
the reader may call, if he choose, a somewhat ludicrous appearance. 
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I say the reader may thus call it, but I will not, for Frank was my 
friend, my '* fidus Achates" in all frolics, a very Pjrthias to Damon in 
the hour of trouble. He was a fellow of brilliant talents, but possess- 
ing withal an inherent love of mischief, which eren the miseries of a 
six months' residence with a country parson had proved wholly inade- 
quate to subdue. He would transfer a sign from a cutler's shop to 
die watch-house, so that the next morning the passers-by would be- 
hold 

'BLADES PUT IN HERE,' 

in staring letters, immediately over the entrance to that very respoctap 
ble receptacle of human frailty. He would walk by the side of a Tu- 
tor to morning prayers, gravely discoursing on Greek verb roots, idioms 
or dialects, and at the same time would gracefully insinuate his hand 
into the learned gentleman's pocket, abstract therefrom his handker- 
chief, wrap in it one or two doughnuts, a child's doll, or lady's toumure^ 
(they used smaller ones in those days than they do now,) and then 
carefully replace the handkerchief and contents. In performing this 
last eccentricity of genius, the poor fellow got caught once, and re- 
ceived an intimation from the faculty that his health was evidently 
failing, and that, inasmuch as a change of air seemed almost indispen- 
sable in his case, that honorable body had reluctantly given their con- 
sent to his withdrawing into the country for awhile, where he could 
enjoy greater freedom from study and supervision, than, consistently 
with their rules, they could permit while he remained in the College. 
Those who have lived far away from their home, strangers in a strange 
land, and have chanced to be the recipients of unlooked-for acts of 
kindness, can conceive what were Frank's feelings on this occasion : 
I cannot describe them. But his gratitude was not merely momentary, 
for he ever after kept in his room a large picture-frame, labeled " A 
Faculty Meeting," and containing, behind the f^s, a fine collection 
of — old suspenders. 

Now Frank was a kind-hearted fellow, and did not, as the reader 
will perhaps shrewdly suspect, meddle with the watchman's box be- 
cause he enjoyed the poor Charley's confusion when taunted with his 
negligence of duty in suffering sncn wantonness to be carried on under 
his very nose, but because he loved to see the satisfaction which tha 
good citizens took in the joke, as expressed by their hearty cachina- 
tions. (Be it remembered, they were going to their business, afler a 
night's rest and a good breakfast, and not returning from it, after a day 
of toil and care.) Nor did he put the aforesaid trimmings in the Tu- 
tor's handkerchief because he enjoyed the mortification and blushes 
which ensued when that gentleman, all unconscious of the trick, in 
accordance with his wonted custom on taking his seat in the recita- 
tion-room, drew from his pocket the capacious bandanna, and giving it 
the wonted flourish preparatory to applying it to his nasal protuberance, 
rolled out, to his own utter dismay, the treasures thus carefully en- 
closed. Oh, no ! Frank would not for the world have hurt the feel- 
ings of a mosquetoe even, unless the bird assailed him first. He did 
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it from pure pbilanthropj! He loved to see those aroand him bappy! 
Frank was perfectly delighted, not at the Tutor's consternation, bat n 
the smile which lighted up three tiers of human countenances, lad 

which was heightened into a general roar, as little Mc , gbdiig 

from his seat, gathered up the unlucky articles from the floor, held 
them up to full view, and, as though he would restore them to the on> 
ginal possessor, but taking good care to keep them jnst out of bb 
reach, remarked, with the demurest countenance in the world, ^ YonVt 
dropped something, sir." 

I said Frank was kind ; be was also generous, even to a fault ; so 
that, though rich, and having an indulgent guardian, his purse rarelj 
incommoded him by its weight, for he had man^ * friends,' and many, 
too, who sought his charity, and never sought in vain. Nor yet was 
be one of those who do their fellow-creatures a kindness and then rob 
the act of half its merit by proclaiming it to the world. Nay, I have 
even known him to suffer serious inconvenience rather than let a thing 
be known which must have won for him the tribute of universal re- 
spect. An instance of this. The rooming afler Chrbtmas, in 18—, 
Frank came into the recitation room rather late, after the whole dast 
bad assembled and the recitation begun. His eyes were bloodshot, hit 
face pale, and his whole appearance that of a man who had slept very 
little, if any, for the twenty-four hours next preceding. Totor — 
then filled the ' chair'— a man whose attainments, in one respect, folly 
equaled Dr. Person's, or Dr. Johnson's, viz. personal uncouthness and 
lack of courtesy. In accordance with a then existing rule of the 
institution in such cases made and provided, before taking his seat 
Frank stepped up to the Tutor's chair, and ai^ed to be eieosed firom 
reciting. 

'* No, sir!" was ^'s reply. ** Yon were drank last ni^, wa'ka 

your 

" I was not, sir," said Frank. 

" You were ! I saw you myself, with a basket of bottles, and I 
know those bottles contained wine. Now take your seat, and consider 
yourself as having received a warning for being drunk and then deny- 
ing it." 

Frank's face was pale before, but now it was livid, and his lipe qmv- 
ered with rage at the insult. Recovering himself, be cast oa the offi- 
cer a single glance of withering contempt, and then passed to his seat 
The Tutor brought upon himself very general scorn and dislike for 
his roughness, while Frank acquired as general respect for his for- 
bearance, and this would have been a thousand fold increased, had the 
real state of the case been known. The affair passed off and was 
forgotten, but some three or four months after, business carried me to 
a liule hovel in the outskirts of the city, inhabited by a poor, hot really 
deserving woman, with a family of young children. In the course of 
conversation she stated that her husband died on the last Chriatmas 
night and left her pennyless, but that, by hard work, together wiUi the 
assistance she occasionally received from " Mr. Carson," she had got 
along through the winter very comfortably. On hearing the name of 
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*^ Carson/' I inquired rather more particularly, and found this was mj 
friend Frank, and that so far from being drunk, as the Tutor asserted, 
Frank, having accidentally discovered the condition of this family, had 
carried wine and other little articles to the sick man, and resisting the 
temptation to spend a merry night with a select party of his gay friends, 
had watched with the poor fellow, smoothing his path down the dark 
Talley, by assuring him that he would see his family did not want for 
bread. The reader, knowing this, will not wonder that, as I said at 
first, nothing would induce me to ridicule my friend Frank ; not even 
seeing him play the principal part in such a scene as that I am now 
about to relate — a scene called to mind by that " Put me out*' of tha 
newspaper paragraph. 

I must premise by saying that Frank was somewhat superstitious, 
and when he got into such a fit, to drive off spirits that came unsum- 
moned from the vasty deep, he would summon spirits from A 's lit- 
tle refectory, the *' breathing-hole'' to that place, as the very worthy 
Prof. S. used to call it. In this, proving himself a practitioner of the 
Homoeopathic school, so far as prescribing ** like to cure like" was 
concerned, but not exactly regulating his prescriptions according to 
their received authorities in regard to the quantum sufficit of the doses ; 
or, to speak less technically and more to the point, he used to hang 
care and drive off the blues by drinking brandy. One summer evening, 
for lack of something else to do, he had strolled into a Miller meeting, 
and found the good people in a great state of excitement, consequent 
on a revelation just made to Brother Somebody, and which he, the 
aforesaid Brother, had very disinterestedly imparted to the congrega- 
tion, to the effect that the world was to be burned up forthwith, if not 
sooner. There was more than the ordinary quantity of groans and 
lamentations, in a word, more of the practical spirit of fanaticism, dif- 
fused in the room, than the not over-scdjptical mind of Frank could re- 
sist ; and before he came out he was at least half convinced that '* that 
great day," when " the world's to be a burning, a burning," was fully 
come. On his way home he stepped into the Major's and ordered a 
couple of bottles of his best Otard and a bunch of cigars to be sent up 
forthwith. Arrived there, he threw off his coat, donned his smoking- 
cap, drew the cork from the first bottle and poured out a glass, (Frank 
was an amateur, and took his brandy '* raw,"^ lit a Principe, settled 
himself in his easy-chair, stretched his well-snaped leg on the table, 
opened a volume of that entertaining narrative, " Jacob Faithful, by 
Captain Marryatt, Royal Navy," and began to read. By the time he 
had finished that interesting chapter which records, in glowing terms, 
the death of Jacob's worthy parent by spontaneous combustion, the 
brandy had begun to mount into his head and disturb the equilibrium 
of his brain. So, casting the book aside, he gave vent to his buoy- 
ancy of spirit by singing and dancing, and at last, seizing a huge French 
horn which graced the pannel over the fire-place, he blew a blast that 
made the old brick walls shake. Now it so happened that, in the room 
below, Seymour, Gaullier, and two or three others, were seated round 
a table, quietly discussing a turkey which had unaccountably disap- 
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paured from the flock of a wortby farmer in the Ticinitj a day or two 
before, and had as unaccountably found its way to a roasting-oven near 
by, from whence it was transferred to Seymour's room, where it was 
now fast " passing away." Hearing the strange noises, we rushed up 
to ascertain the cause. We ' bolted in,' and, horresco referens, found 
Frank, as he expressed it, *< not drunk, but sAlightly sAlewed." But 
though pretty " tired," Frank's customary ease and politeness did not 
desert him. 

" Ha ! Take seats, gentlemen. Jack, a cigar ? Gaultier, there's 
brandy. Help yourselves, gentlemen. You'll find glasses, together 
with lemons, sugar, nutmeg, <&c., if you use such trash, in that book- 
case there. The lower row of books is false ; touch the knob at the 
side and they'll fly out, and youll find the stuff." 

The toddies were made and drank, the cigars resumed, and an hour 
or two whiled away very pleasantly. At length, Frank, who by this 
time was decidedly drunk, took it into his head that the cigars would 
be considerably improved by being scented. So selecting one from 
the bunch, he soaked it a few moments in a jar of cologne from the 
toilette table ; then, carefully perforating the end with a knife, he put it 
in his mouth and applied to the other end a lighted taper. The alcohol 
instantly ignited and the whole cigar was on fire, burning with a deep 
BLUE FLAME, the Very same kind that was emitted from the body of Jacob 
FaithfuVs venerable parent ! ! Frank opened his mouth to scream, and 
the cigar dropped out, so the mischief was ended at once. Not so 
thought he, though, for the rising flame had singed his nose, so the 
pain was there still, and he was too drunk to know the fire was out 
" Oh ! put me out ! Do put me out ! My God, I'm a spontaneous 
combustion ! I know I am. Oh, fellows, please put me out." Gaultier, 
to humor him, dashed a pitcher of cold water in his face, the shock of 
which for an instant alleviated, or rather distracted his attention from, 
the pain, but it soon returned and he again roared, *' No, it aint out — 
there it is again — oh ! I can't bum up yet ! He lied, the world's not 
coming to an end I Gaultier ! Jack ! My God ! Help ! Oh Jo put 
me out !" After pouring all the water in the pitchers and bowl on him, 
we were about to use ' t'other vessel,' when he finally concluded that 

the fire was out for the present : but he " be d d if it wasn't a clear 

case of spontaneous combustion. The flame was blue .'" He *' saw it 
and 'twas just like Mrs. Faithful's." Further, it would surely break 
out again, and then, " Oh, my God ; then I shall bum up ! Oh d-e-a-r !" 

In order to quiet him, we had to send for his factotum or scout, an 
old black fellow, a mnaway slave, whose whole heart he had won by 
Tarious little acts of kindness, and whom he employed in all sorts of 
service. " Doctor" soon came for orders, and Frank, now partially 
sobered by fright, but not yet recovered from fright so as to have his 
senses, commenced — " Doc, go get a big tub of water." The tub was 
soon brought. " Now, Doc, put me to bed, and mind. Doc, you watch 
me all night, and if I get on fire roll me right in the tub." " Yes, 
massa, but gor-a-mighw, massa Frank, what you gwine to get on firs 
for ?" " Never you mmd, Doc, bat just do as I tell yon." Frai^ was 
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put to bed, and muttering '* mind you roll me right in, Doc," toon fell 
into a restless and uneasy sleep, and we left. 

The next morning I met Doctor, and asked him if Frank '' got on 
fire." " No, massa Jack, but he talk in um sleep and wake up and 
holler ' put um out !' Never saw maasa Frank so bad before," said 
Doc, with a knowing shake of the head^ 

Frank '* stood the cbampagne** a few nights after, and laughed with 
us at the recapitulation of his trouble." jack r. 

Niw York Cm. 



SHREDS AND PATCHEa 
NO. in. 



Vacation over, and how has it fared with thee, my dear fellow f 
Hast thou passed it right pleasantly ? Hast thou returned to beatify 
thy paternal mansion with thy delectable presence, and give gladness 
to the hearts of doting mothers and fond sisters ? Hast thou astonished 
them with thy growth and improvement, since last thou hadst met them ? 
Hast thou displayed thy prodigious acquirements, by long quotations 
from Herodotus and Horace, Cicero and Livy, whereat thy good old 
maiden aunt was hugely amazed, and did raise her hands in exceeding 
great wonderment, while she exclaimed, " La ! me" ? Or hast thou 
endured a course of lectures for some bad habit thou hast contracted, 
during thy sojourn beneath these classic shades ? There is one who 
has. 

But I have not done with queries yet. Have the hours slipped 
lightly and merrily by ? Have fair fingers dallied with thy locks, and 
hath a gentle voice, more pleasant and enchanting than music's spell, 
breathed its melting tones upon thy ear ? Hast thou sat in some sweet 
embowered spot, amidst the melody of gushing fountains and the sing- 
ing of birds, while the soft breeze 

« Came over gardeiui. 
And the flowezB that kined it were betrayed," 

with one bright being by thy side, whose image for the whole term 
previous had hovered over thee in thy dreams by day and thy visions 
by night, and poured into her willing ear thy oft-told tale of— you know 
what ? A friend of mine says he has. 

Or hast thou day by day yawned wearily toward the dingy windows, 
as the rain came pattering thick and fast against them, and watched 
the drops chasing each other adown the smooth panes, till thine eyes 
felt like two big drops just ready to start from thy head and run dowa 
in the same fashion? Hast thou sat in thy dim and darksome room, 
with legions oi' most woe-begone and melancholy '* blue devils" wheel- 
ing slowly about you ? Don't tell me, good reader, that this isn't the 
way the creatures move. Though they generally dance about, and cut 
up all sorts of antics, there t; sometimes weather bad enough to make 
evsa ^ blue devils'' as dull and moping as the poor wight on whom they 
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attend. Hast thou held communion with spirits like these ? Mayhap 
there is more than one who has. 



If you make an excursion up the Connecticut Valley this summer, 
or any other, don't fail to ascend a mountain, which riseth hard by 
your route from Northampton^o Greenfield, and rejoiceth in the sweet 
and dulcet name of Sugar-Loaf. It is of humble pretensions, bat it 
will repay a visit as well as the more aspiring Holyoke, where fame is 
spread abroad so widely. Why it bears the appellation of Sugar-Loaf, 
I know not, unless because it bears no sort of resemblance to one. 
Pleasant recollections now come up, of a visit of mine to the mountain, 
a few months since. Toilsome was the climb to the top thereof— espe- 
cially to the frail and tender creatures who were with me. But when 
we had overcome the rugged and steepy ascent, all thought of fatigue 
was put to flight in the enchanting beauty of the scene before us. Be- 
neath our feet, as it were, ran the Connecticut, looking like a broad and 
silver ribbon, as it wound gracefully toward the south, till lost among 
the mountains that skirt the horizon in that direction. On both sides 
were spread out those splendid meadows, that form the chief beauty of 
the Connecticut Valley ; and never have I beheld them, when they 
looked half so beautiful as then. Mount Holyoke I have often visited; 
but somehow there was a richness and beauty in this landscape, beyond 
anything 1 ever witnessed there. The exquisite, the surpassing love- 
liness of the scene — it haunts me still. Our elevation above the val- 
ley prevented our observing any slight inequalities in the surface ; and 
there it was, stretching away to the south, seeming as smooth as the 
painted canvas, and chequered with hues more gorgeous far than the 
brightest ever formed by the pencil of a Claude. The river, with its 
silver sheen — the waving crops of grain, already tinted with their 
golden dye— the green and luxuriant fields of corn and grass, all bathed 
in the gentle and grateful light of an August sunset — were far more 
beautiful than art ever can produce. I would rhapsodize in verse a 
little, were I of the gifted sons of song ; but, in the language of the 
poet, " / am anything else,** 

In the last number of the American Review there is a fine article on 
the genius and writings of Thomas Hood. Read it, friend, if you would 
know more of a man, who had a large and generous heart, as well as a 
noble and gifted mind. But do more ; — get ** Hood's Prose and Verse," 
and learn of him from the productions of his own pen. A few rambling 
thoughts in regard to him were thrown out in a late number of our 
humble Magazine. I am not going to inflict more of the same on you ; 
but I cannot forbear giving you something far better-^a brief extract or 
two from his works, which will serve to throw light on some traits of 
his character. In his articles on Copy-right, he shows his large-heart- 
edness. He writes not like too many of his countrymen, with a pen 
dipped in the " gall of bitterness," when speaking of our American re- 
public. He indulges in no invective upon us. He utters no senti- 
niants of sheer selfishness. He shows no narrow spirit, unable to 
dittish kindftess and good-will toward kindred over the ocean ; — ^he ii 
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none of those whose sympathies are circumscribed by the watery bar- 
riers that surround his native island. But hear him in his own peculiar 
way : " I am none of^the * Mr. H's' who have drawn, sketched, or cari- 
catured the Americans. The stars and stripes do not affect me like a 
blight in the eye ; nor does Yankee Doodle give me the ear-ache. I 
have no wish to repeal the Union of the United States, or to alter the 
phrase in the Testament, into ' Republicans and Sinners.' In reality, I 
have rather a Davidish feeling towards Jonathan, remembering whence 
he comes, and what language he speaks ; and holding it better in such 
cases to have the wit that traces resemblances, than the judgment that 
detects differences, and perhaps foments them." 

In regard to the unhappy influence of a lack of international copy- 
right upon our authors, he speaks as our best writers have spoken. 
He cannot help indulging in his waggery and grotesqneness, in the 
midst of sound argument and beautiful language. His description of 
a Yankee, in connection with this subject, will serve as an example of 
his comic style. '* He is first chop with the hatchet and a crack with 
the rifle, — grand at a coon, mighty at a 'possum, and awful at a squir- 
rel, — he can drive a nail with a bullet, or a bargain with a Jew ped- 
ler, — whip his weight in wild-cats, grin Jesuit's bark into quinine, and, 
as some say, wring off the tail of a comet, — but where will be his ex- 
ploits with the pen ? Will he resemble, or not, the big Ben of the 
school, a dab at marbles, a first-rater at cricket, a top-sawyer at fives, 
and a good 'un at fisticuffs ; but obliged to be obliged for his £nglish 
themes and exercises to the least boy on the farm ?" 

He closes the article with the following beautiful passage, on the in- 
fluence which books had exercised on his own character. " Infirm 
health, and a natural love of reading, happily threw me, instead of 
worse society, into the company of poets, philosophers, and sages,-* 
to me good angels and ministers of grace. From these silent instruct- 
ors — who often do more than fathers, and always more than godfathers, 
for our temporal and spiritual interests ; — from these mild monitors — no 
importunate tutors, teasing mentors, moral task-masters, obtrusive ad- 
visers, harsh censors, or wearisome lecturers — but delightful asso- 
ciates, — I learned something of the divine, and more of the human re- 
ligion. They were my interpreters in the house beautiful of God, and 
my guides among the delectable mountains of nature. They reformed 
my prejudices, chastened my passions, tempered my heart, purified my 
taste, elevated my mind, and directed my aspirations. 

Hence have I genial aeaaons— hence have I 

Smooth paniona, smooth diacoorse, and joyous thoughts ; 

And thus, from day to day, my little boat 

Rocks in its harbor, lodging peaceably. 

Blessings be with them, and eternal praise T' 

For the thousandth time have I caught myself repeating, almost un- 
consciously, that exceeding beautiful little poem of his, entitled, " I 
remember." Though it is familiar to so many, I cannot help quoting 
the last two verses. 
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" I remember, I remember, 

Where I was used to uw'mg, 
And thought the air must nuh ai freeh 

To swallows on the wing. 
My spirits flew in feathere then, 

That are so heavy now, 
And soromer pools could hardly cool 

The fever on my brow. 

** I remember, I remember. 

The fir-trees dark and high, 
I used to think their slender tops 

Were close against the sky. 
It was a childish Ignorance, 

But now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm &rther off from heaven 

Than when I was a boy." 

Poor Hood ! thon wast like other men, and " all have sinned ;" yet, 
IB spite of thy sad reflection in those closing lines, thou wert much 
nearer heaven than many of thy fellows, who make more professions 
than didst thou. Thy pure nature was not sullied by the vices of self- 
ishness, envy, and malice. Thy kind and excellent spirit made thee 
feel for every suffering child of want and woe. Thy generous feelings 
were not stinted and withered hy the chilling influence of a cold and 
heartless world. Thy large and loving heart extended unto all. But 
thou hast gone to thy long, long home. 

" Dust to its narrow house beneath, 
Sonl to its place on high." 

Peace to thy ashes and rest to thy spirit, thou real friend of man ! 



Horse Collegians ! College hours ! How swiftly have ye fled ! How 
short the time since, with all my verdancy, I entered these walls ! I 
then looked forward, through long years of toil ; and distant, far dis- 
tant, seemed the goal. But it appeared a pleasant and a flowery way: 
Bright gleamed the star of hope above my path. Gay and gladsome 
spirits beckoned me on. Ah ! I saw none of the countless vexations 
which here fail to the lot of us all ; I heard not those agonizing sounds 
which so oft have broken on the stillness of the early mom. Those 
matin-tones have been anything but blessed tones to me. But a fig's 
end for them — ^" they are gone, all gone." 

" Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure. 
Scenes that former thoughts renew. 
Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure, 
Now a sad and last adieu !" 

Ay, there have been hours of pleasure, as well as woe — ^but that hour 
before breakfast was not "one of 'em." 
Say what you will of the impudence and booiishness existing in our 
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college fraternity, there is less of afiectedness and mawkish foppish- 
ness than you will fipd in almost any other place. There are very 
few of your " deyvilish foine fellows," as they are called, who are as 
precise and stijflf as if they had been starched at their birth, and dip- 
ped three times a day in the material ever since — who can't address 
you without a lisping drawl, as long as the moral law, with notes and 
explanations. Personal considerations lead us to differ, in opinion, 
somewhat from the following : — 

" A Bet o' dull, conceited haahee 
Confine their braini in college claaMS ; 
They gang in ttirks, and come out aaMO, 
Plain truth to ■peak." 

Bums was a good fellow, and wrote some tolerable poetry— but he 
had never ** been to college." 

With all the high advantages enjoyed here, and all the inducements 
to quicken and stimulate exertion, a college life is very apt to give one 
idle habits. Few, very few, pass through the course without contract- 
ing them in some measure. Young men are here thrown together, in 
the hev-day of -the blood, with allurements of a thousand forms to 
draw them into dissipation ; to some of which nearly all yield in 
greater or less degree. How many come here with integrity of prin- 
ciple, buoyant with hope, and glowing with ambitious ardor, who leave 
with recldessness of character, habits which unfit them for life's 
•tern duties, and a constitution shattered and broken— not by study ! 
The sunshine of their days has gone forever. Poet never wrote a 
truer verse than this : 

" O man I while in thy early yean, 

How prodigal of time ! 
MiHpending all thy preciona honn, 

Thy glorious youthful prime ! 
Alternate foUiee take the sway ; 

Licentious passions bum ; 
Which tenfold force gives nature's law, 

That man was made to mourn.** 

Ye, who are yet in the midst of your toils, who are yet in the early 
part of your career, heed well the time as its passes. Listen not to 
the witching voice of those who would persuade you, that you can 
make it up in after years, for what you now lose in sloth and trifling. 
Believe them not when they tell you, that you will enjoy the present 
better, by slighting your studies and running a course of ialeness 
and folly. Believe, rather, what all who have tried both will say, if 
they speak from the heart, that time well improved is more pleasant ! 
Ah, how much more pleasant, than time frittered and wasted away. 
Be strong in yourselves, and press on with the full and determined 
purpose of doing while you may. So live, that when the last shred 
of time is granted you, and you shall no longer be able to patch out the 
web of life, you may have the blessed consciousness, that it has been 
woven well. As saith the preacher, so mote it be. 



EDITORS' FAREWELL. 



Now, dear Reader, we have a short space left for the ** 
sorrow" of a formal parting. The last page is filled, the list 
proof corrected, and we yield your Magazine into otheTi andt 
we trust, better hands. We need not assure you that it pains ai 
to leave these haunts, where linger the joy-beams of so many i 
blessed hours — to break that connection which unites us not ^: 
only as members of the same institution, but that nearer and no* 
bier one which has bound us in a society of kindred and co* 
working minds. The marriage of soul with soul, ii the source j 
of a higher and subtler joy than all other relations can yield. i 
It is the precursor of that state where corporate affinities are ^ 
lost in a universe of spirits. But we must not linger on this 
sweet, sad theme. We but go before you into the dust and din 
of this earnest world — to send back in our examples, voices of 
warning or encouragement. 

We would say in the last words, that for our contributors 
and subscribers we have the warmest thanks ; for our success 
ors in charge of the Magazine, the heartiest wishes ; and for al^ 
a " God bless you, and a Good bye." 

Your Editors for 1846, 

JOHN B. BRISBIN, 
WILLIAM B. CAPRON, 
HENRY B. HARRISON, 
DAVID HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM R. NEVma 



TO OUR READERS. 



['The peculiar position in which we are placed, will doubtlesa 

Brsede the necessity of our making to you any formal bow, 

, authorize our coming at once to terms of familiarity. Yet, 

»uld there be any who would deem such a course uncourte- 

or who would prefer a more fashionable introduction, let 

dismiss their complaints and be quiet, as our Treasurer 

already been instructed to call upon them at the earliest 

Eicticable moment, and obtain some favorable expression of 

rir regard. 

Without more ado, then, we at once give you, one and all, a 
sarty greeting, and say to you, be of good cheer. Be kind, 
[>y and considerate — be generous, and expect not too much 
^m those to whom you have intrusted the charge of your 
liagazine ; and in return, be assured that whatever care and 
bor can accomplish, that you shall have at our hands. To 
Giin, however, the position which a prosperous existence of 
' eleven years has given to our " Maga," it will be necessa- 
fxy that you yourselves add a warm and energetic support. 
, Tour own interests are involved and demand it of you, as 
tbe reputation of the Magazine is inseparably connected with 
that of its patrons, and even should no other motive prompt, 
yet the fond associations that cluster around this, the only bib- 
quest of those who have preceded us, call for thus much of 
your sympathy. Wend along with us, then, gaily and cheerily, 
through the rich fields of Fancy, or enter the recesses of sober 
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and earnest thought — gather with us the gems of Poesy, as th< 
sparkle by the wayside, or cull the flowers that blossom aroun 
and our journey will yet prove a smooth and pleasant way. 

Once more, then, let us bespeak that favor which has been 
liberally extended to our predecessors, and although we mj 
not equal them in contributing to your pleasure, yet may v 
hope to make some slight return for the confidence you have i 
posed in us. At present, we can only tender you our thank 
but hereafter we shall endeavor to present you with somcthii 
more acceptable. 

With feelings of gratitude, we remain, 
Readers and Classmates, 

Respectfully, 

YOUR EDITORS 
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CHIVALRY. 

" Where is the antique glory now become. 
That whilom wont, (in Knighthood,) to appear? 
Where be the brave achievements done by some ? 
Where the battles — where the shield and spear, 
And all the conquests which them high did rear, 
That matter made for famous poets* verse, 
And boastful men so oft abashed to hear?** 

Honor to the brave of the olden time ! Such a tribute from all is justly 
due to the Past, clothed as it is with glorious memories ; but from 
acne can it come with better grace than from those who reap the fruita 
of all those slumbering deeds which prepared the advent of an age of 
peace and liberty. Few, most probably, are those amongst us, who, 
in the flush of youth, with high hopes and stirring spirits, have not at 
tiaies wished for a return of those thrilling eras. In fancy they loom 
up before us, glorious with splendors, while around them cluster all 
the sympathies which are ever the share of departed greatness. Upon 
the Future we look as upon an untried friend ; but in the Past, every 
mark and feature remind us of some well-known event, so that in 
time, even its eccentricities become dear and cherished tokens of re- 
membrance. For this reason it is that the days of Chivalry have ever 
heen the pleasure-grounds of the imagination, and many a young spirit, 
could it but hold for a moment the * Wand of Prospero,' would roll back 
centuries of civilization, that it might partake in the gay pastime of tilt and 
tournament. That such feelings originate in the exuberance of life and 
passion, and arc not the result of calm, cool judgment, is self-evident. 
Vet it is equally clear, that fancy could never cling to the visions of 
those days, were they, as has been often charged, fraught with crime 
and horror. 

To the lovers, then, of true chivalric sentiment, no apology need be 
made for the intrusion of a subject so foreign to the tone of the age in 
which we live. The fascination which once lured the chevaher to 
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court the path of danger and glory, is but a more intense expression of 
the feeling which incites the mind to retrace his actions, and such 
sympathy as this ensures an approval. To the amateur it opens the 
vein of minstrelsy, while to the student of history there can be no more 
pleasing recreation than to revert for a moment to the time when 
France was one vast tilting-ground, when Spain was the home of the 
troubadour, and England was in truth " merrie, merrie old England." 
Indeed we can envy no one whose soul has become so sensual in its 
cast that he can fail of being pleased with the delicious, dream-like 
mystery which attaches to the chivalric age. 

Its influence, too, is no less beneficial than agreeable. There is an 
emotion elicited by communion with those brave old times, that tends 
greatly to exalt and purify human nature. It is the contemplation of 
nobleness that excites^ our own generous feelings, and if we find for 
ourselves a model of excellence in the Past, consecrated by time and 
the general approbation of mankind, it is far more desirable than 
when joined with the faults and foibles of those around us. The music 
of by-gone ages is but the requiem of ambition — the dirge of the great- 
est and the highest. Bold and towering spirits who sought the 
light, alone remain to us; and in no page of history can be found a 
more brilliant array than in the record of Chevisance. We all are 
forced to admire its heroic deeds, and whilst admiring, imperceptibly do 
we fashion our own minds after the beautiful image. In it we behold, 
not as has been represented, the last relic of barbarism, but the chief 
element of the new glory which was dawning upon the world. Its 
destiny was to soften the asperities, without detracting from that strength 
of character which Feudalism had impressed upon nations, and glori^ 
ously did it fulfill its duty. The milder emotions of the heart were 
called into play, to temper the strong flow of passion ; Liove was 
elevated from a gross appetite into a beautiful fiction ; Religion was 
wedded to arms, and faith, meekness, bravery, and honor, became the 
attributes of knighthood. 

In fancy we may recall the age of Chivalry, but in reality never. 
Its mouldering remains lie buried too deep even to be summoned up 
by the rod of the magician. The mimic sport of war — the wandering 
minstrel — the knight, with his glancing armor and gaily caparisoned 
steed — the days when music, mirth, and wine, flowed round the festal 
board — the innocent pleasure unrepressed by the cynic sneer — when 
bright eyes adjudged the prize of gallantry and prowess — have all 
forever vanished. A confused array of dazzling images is the only 
legacy bequeathed to memory, and even those are but faint shadows of 
the things that were. Like the half-efiaced impressions of a dream, 
we retain but just enough to excite our curiosity and interest, yet even 
that little assures as, that, 

** Blithely, then, to fancy seeming, 
The wily web of Fate was weaviog." 

It also assures us of a fact much more important, to wit : that we can- 
not now xealize fully the strength and beauty of the new intellect then 
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iiDpressed upon Europe, and that, in our vain attempt at imitation, our 
Chivalry has become a burlesque, while our stiff prudery is, at most, 
but a libel. The reason is, that we ridiculously assume the disguise, 
without having the spirit to carry out the character, and in the end 
present a more ludicrous object than did ever Don Quixote in his 
palmiest days. Like him, too, we mount our hobbies and charge 
down upon a wind-mill, and whether we come off victorious or not, 
we laud our bravery, while we forget both our discretion and modesty. 

In a hurried glance at the prominent features of Chivalry, even the 
most listless observer cannot fail of being struck with the total absence 
of the selfish principle, not only in its written code, but also in the 
actions to which it gave rise. As this has been assumed by many to 
be the leading trait in man's nature, and by some few — Helvetius, 
amongst others — to be the only energetic principle about us, a review 
of this period, should it serve no other end, will yet present us with 
one exception to a truth so mortifying to human pride. At all events, 
the simple fact afibrds a clue by means of which we may unravel the 
brightest pages of the past. Philanthropy seems then, if never be- 
fore or since, to have become the prominent feature of the world, and 
this alone speaks volumes of praise in favor of Chivalry. Indeed 
the mere existence of such a spirit would attest its beneficial 
effects ; but when we see it united with a thirst for adventure and indi- 
vidual action — terms which almost imply a certain share of selfishness 
•^-the proof becomes convincing that human nature then assumed its 
noblest guise. It shows, too, that there was then prevalent a flow of 
generous sentiment, combined with a decision of character, that reflects 
upon mankind far more credit than any, or even all, the lack-a-daisical 
graces which are now in such repute. And it teaches us, moreover, 
that all-important lesson, which it seems we have yet to leani again— 
that morality must be interwoven with the aflections, must be impressed 
upon the heart, and not upon the intellect alone, if it would conduce to 
any serviceable result. 

Nothing, perhaps, exerted a more important influence in fashioning 
the spirit of that age, than the romances of Chivalry ; and it was in 
view of the end above noted that this influence was chiefly directed. 
Id fact it was indispensable that it should be so, since nothing else 
would ever have imbued men so thoroughly with its own glow of vir- 
tuous sentiment ; for as the garb in which it was clothed gave it ready 
access to the heart, so the sympathy it enlisted conspired to render it 
durable. An exhaustless theme, rich in poetry and Action, was found 
in the legends of Arthur and his Paladins. The mighty deeds of 
' Gawaine,' ' Lancelot,' * Sir Tristam,* and others, were well calculated 
to inspire with enthusiasm souls already thirsting for fame, and the 
courtesy of manner with which they were invested, served to elevate 
the ideal above the mere embodiment of brute courage. The brave 
deeds imputed to the knights of the ' Round Table' became the text- 
book of the code of honor. In love, as in war, a long period, passed 
in undeviating constancy, was considered necessary to success ; and 
yet a happy medium was still preserved between the cold fomudiim 
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of the ascetic and the intemperance of the debauchee. In fact, all the 
virtues which were shadowed forth in the highly-wrought minstrelsy 
of the times, were those which are now held in most especial venera- 
tion, but which, unfortunately, are invested with so much of reverence 
that few dare now practice them. Then, however, they were prac- 
ticed ; and we speak it to tbe honor of the Troubadours, that there 
could not have been fancied a more glowing image of man, the hero, 
than that held up by them for imitation. Theirs was none of the cold 
" charitie," the uneasy modesty or the strained civility that now cari- 
catures society. A generous friendship consecrated the foibles as 
well as the virtues of a companion, and brethren in arms adopted the 
enmities as well as the loves of each other. Such warmth, it is true, 
might be condemned in principle, but the earnest which it afforded of 
their sincerity is worthy of all praise. The joust, the tournament, 
and the deadly combat, were all the very emphasis of honor, and he 
who should take an undue advantage, even in mortal strife, was 
deemed a recreant to his faith, and was ever afterwards expelled from 
the companionship of his equals in rank and station. Tbe chief end 
and object of their song was to embody such feelings as these, and by 
investing them with a peculiar elegance of drapery, to make them sub- 
jects worthy of regard, not for themselves alone, but also for the beau- 
tiful fictions which encased them. As such, and with such an intent, 
it could not help but produce a moral system more effective and more 
in accordance with the rest of man's nature, than any which had pre- 
ceded it. It was moreover the happy fortune of the institutions of 
Chivalry to join in unison what are now fast becoming antagonistic 
features. Interest and glory then lay in the same path ; chastity and 
love were inculcated as synonymous, while apostacy was deemed as 
foul a blot upon an escutcheon as cowardice itself. 

Founded on principles so pure and pleasing, such an institution 
could not fail to produce the most happy results. Its effect, however, 
was not 80 much the development of national, as of individual charac- 
ter. Patriotism, it is true, in a limited sense, was numbered amongst 
its virtues, yet not to the exclusion of all sympathy with noble rivsds. 
The acolyte in arms chose rather to enlist beneath the standard of a 
* famous knight* than that of his own petty prince, and his favorite 
motto, ** honor to the brave" is worthy of far more commendation than 
that narrow-minded philosophy which can see excellence only in the 
achievements of its own country. Indeed, its effect was rather to 
obliterate than to strengthen sectional prejudice, and the knight of 
Provence, who could carry off the prize at joust or tourney on 
English ground, was as loudly acclaimed, as though the feat had been 
performed beneath the battlements of his own castle. No system, 
perhaps, having for its object simply the creation of strong national 
features — which creation could only have been accomplished by fos- 
tering national prejudices — could during that period ever have contrib- 
uted much towards the progress of civilization. It is by harmonizing, 
rather than by placing in antagonism, the discordant principles of 
human nature, that man is advanced towards a state of perfection. 
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This did the spirit of Chivalry accomplish in the highest degree. 
Never, cither before or since, was man, individual man, elevated to a 
loftier position. Fiction never wore a brigliter garland than he then 
realized. Embodying in himself no delegated authority from prince, 
or peer or populace, but animated with the spirit of heroism, and de- 
pending upon his own stout arm alone, ho won his laurels in tilt and 
tournament, wooed his lady love in hall and bower, or charged down 
upon the ranks of the infidel for the recovery of the holy sepulchre, 
accountable for his actions only to the laws of honor. His entire 
physical happiness was dependent upon his bravery, his intellectual 
was couched in his virtue, and to their full and perfect development 
were devoted all his knightly prowess, energy, and self-discipline. 
Long and arduous, it is true, were the trials which tested liis faith and 
worthiness ; yet when these were passed, they added still more lustre 
to his triumph. To the young esquire all hopes and aspirations clus- 
tered around the moment when he should attain the badge of knight- 
hood. The period of his probation was the ordeal by which to test 
his hardihood and prove his virtue. This rendered meritorious a 
severe course of self-discipline and abstemiousness, by making it 
necessary to the attainment of a point of honor ; and thus that which, 
when pursued for an ideal good, would ordinarily be censured as 
fanatical, when a tangible object was held out as the reward, was 
looked upon with superstitious veneration and love. Had such a 
course been opposed to the common prejudices of men, (as some have 
intimated,) it is evident that it never would have been persisted in ; 
but a love of virtue had been engrafted in the proper manner upon the 
mind, and it demanded in turn a thorough approval of virtue. Hence it 
was that a trial so severe had to be encountered by the candidate for 
distinction ; that through so many weary hours he was expected to 
keep his fasts and vigils, and that it was only when the beams of the 
rising sun glanced upon his burnished armor, that the accolade was 
given, that his worthiness was attested, and the heroes of many a hard- 
fought field came forth to welcome him into their illustrious order. 

Here, too, as we turn over the musty pages that chronicle those 
times, do we find in the effect of those institutions the origin of liberty, 
in all its genuineness and purity. That freedom can only exist 
where no barrier opposes the elevation of merit is perfectly evident, 
and that the entire drift of the sentiments of Chivalry was to promote 
this state of equal rights, to abrogate in a measure the distinctions 
of birth by enhancing the estimation of virtue and bravery, to weaken 
the feudal tenure, and instead of the shackles of the bondsman, to 
institute the probationary period passed by the esquire, is even 
clearer still. Self-dependence, and, consequently, freedom of will 
in all temporal concerns, we find were the two grand moving causes 
at work in the minds of men. The former inspired them with a 
love of martial glory, and led them to seek fame in the tented 
field, while the latter exerted an equally healthful and vivifying 
influence upon the mental faculties. The approach of a new order <u 
things elicited thought, thought instigated actioni and actkm brought to 
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light latent power. The personal independence which had its origin 
in a few daring souls, gradually diffused through the mass. The rivalry 
of contending spirits, as they strove to rescue the feeble and oppressed, 
called forth the admiration of all, and this admiration in turn proved 
the talisman of further progress. In fact, it gave to the public mind a 
bias from which it has never yet wholly swerved, to wit : a determina- 
tion at all hazards to urge and enforce its own legitimate claims. 
This, however, was only the germ, and seems to have had but little in 
common with that phase of liberty, which would now be termed " pro- 
gressive democracy." It was then rational and sensible, and although 
conBned to the narrow sphere of personal independence, yet still it work- 
ed wonders in reformation. Since that period it has expanded, its sphere 
has become enlarged, and, when guided aright, it has contributed more 
perhaps than any or all other features of government to perfect the 
symmetry of man*8 social and political (and would that we could add 
religious) character. 

Thus we see that the institutions of Chivalry, in their influence 
upon mankind, seem to have had chiefly two points in view ; the one 
to engraft upon the mind a sentiment of honor which should persuade 
it into the path of rectitude and virtue ; the other to train the heart 
to a manly nobleness and generous warmth of sentiment, rather than 
by stifling the affections to make man a mere machine of thought. 

This last brings us to another view of our subject, and in passing it 
may be worth while to notice the somewhat singular fact, that the 
spirit of Chivalry never animated the world but once. Other 
graces which have shed their charms around mankind, when their 
passing lustre was over, have withered away, and a new genera- 
tion have blossomed forth with fresh beauty. The religion of nature 
first impelled man to devotion, and devotion elevated his being. 
Again, idolatry and hero-worship gave to devotion a tangible identity, 
and in after years the same feeling was called into play by the appear- 
ance of Christianity. Eras of Poetry with their refining influences 
have successively fashioned out new additions to the strength of 
national character. But Chivalry is a unit in the annals of time. In 
the past we can find for it no perfect archetype, while the future holds 
out no promise of its revival. The soft slumbers of the world in its 
noon-day repose were broken in upon by the sound of the clarion and 
the minstrel's lay. Its energies were roused, yet its violence was 
soothed, and from the whole arose that romantic though pleasing devel- 
opment of human nature, which now in the dim distance seems but the 
*• shadow of a shade." 

Among the many lessons which we strive to learn from a review of 
the past, one of the most important is the influence which passing 
events exert upon the formation of character. All who are desirous 
of leaving a name to posterity, eagerly seek to fathom those subtle 

E bases which cast down the highest from positions of esteem and 
onor, .while they elevate the lowliest. Care, culture, and education, 
all that tends to expand the intellect, are profusely lavished upon the 
infant mind, that it may become • light and • joj to mankind. And 
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yet in most instances the futility of all these attempts must be apparent 
to every one. The master-minds which guide and direct the energies 
of a nation to some wise and noble end, nearly all spring forth as it were 
from the very darkness of obscurity. Genius seems to have strewn 
its most favored gifts in the pathway of poverty and ignorance, and to 
have chosen ever from the humblest ranks those destined to minister 
at its shrine and dispense blessings to the world. To attribute this 
to chance would be to blind our eyes to the facts which He open 
before us — facts, too, which none can fail to perceive. Who that has 
mingled with a rising generation, and seen the youth with eye kindling 
with genius, and lip quivering with eloquence, the fond child of indul- 
gence and affluence, spurning the plighted troth of virtue, yet prostituting 
the soul itself to lust, sneering at morality, yet clasping to his heart 
the grim form of sensuality, but can say, there in truth was *' fallen 
greatness ?** Who that has seen this but kno.ws — feels — that moral 
turpitude has condemned to the shades below more sons of glory than 
ever yet prospered on earth ? And does all this originate in mere 
chance? No! Away, then, with the gay delusion, and look the 
matter boldly in the face. Spurn the scarlet-robed iniquity, and admit 
the truth. Admit that in this age of haste and confusion we bestow, 
for the purpose of developing to the greatest extent the faculties of the 
mind, all that care and cultivation which by right should be devoted to 
perfecting the heart in all that is good and great ; that while attention 
M closely confined to the expansion of intellect, the soul and the 
heart — seats of nobleness and virtue — are left untilled and uncared 
for. In this respect, what a deep-fraught lesson may we cull from the 

Est ! How changed is the scene, when we turn from the moral pesti- 
ace which desecrates our age, to those gentle and joyous days of 
love and arms, of truth and honor, when minstrel and troubadour vied 
in sounding the praise of virtue and valor, and conjured brave knights 
to deeds of chevisance, by the faith they had sworn to their ' ladie love' 
and to the holy cross ! If true greatness be the elevation of soul rather 
than mind, where do we find it purer or more exalted than in the annals 
of knighthood ? Its records abound in one continuous flow of honest and 
manly feeling. To this some would fain add, that if ignorance be bliss, 
surely Chivalry was the great elixir of happiness. The implication is 
plausible, but true only in part ; while the real and correct charge is, 
that while the institution gave noble prominence to man's better 
nature, it contributed directly but little to the diffusion and extension 
of knowledge, though incidentally its effects were both beneficial and 
permanent. We must, however, crave indulgence for esteeming this 
one of its highest attributes ; not that we would derogate one jot or 
one tittle from the care and attention due to literary excellence, but 
discovering in all knowledge but one object — the assimilation of our 
nature to the perfect being, we cannot but think, that such an 
end would be far more surely attained by infusing into the heart a 
proper basis of morality, which should render truth, bravery, and gen- 
erosity, the objects of contention, than by attempting to impose upon 
vokzi. * 38 
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the spirit of the age a ritual which appeals to neither sympathy or 
passion. 

But the age of every * Heroism,' as well as that of Chivalry, has van- 
ished before the progress of civilization. The triumph of time over 
the vestiges of antiquity is complete. Stalwort mind has at length 
chosen the new field of diplomacy in which to engage, and foresworn its 
allegiance to thought, manly, open, and free — to thought which fears not 
scrutiny. The better impulses of human nature have been swathed in 
the bandages of infancy, until, like the feet of the Chinese princess, 
they have become contemptible from their very diminutiveness. A 
strong and striking contrast now presents itself in every thing, and in 
nothing is the dissimilarity more marked than in the different means re- 
sorted to for the purpose of cultivating a love of virtue. The benefi- 
cent ends then accomplished by the spirit of Chivalry are now subser- 
Ted by a formal code of morality, of which society at large are by no 
means the devotees. Temporal emoluments and honors are not linked 
as of yore with the precepts of religion, and hence it is that so much 
of hypocrisy and false-hearted compliance ensue. Whether in this 
light the world has benefited by the change ; whether the rules of mo- 
rality are now observed with the same punctuality as were formerly the 
behests of honor ; whether derelictions from duty are now looked upon 
by all with the same stern eye of repression, as when the knights' priv- 
ileges were revoked for swerving from the path of rectitude, we leave 
others to decide for themselves. Yet still, when looking back upon 
an era which has passed with so much glory to itself, in which the 
fleeting visions of love and war seem united in harmony, and where 
knightly chevisance was ever the expression of virtue, we cannot but 
lament that the nobler elements of Chivalry have been suffered to decay 
so sadly in our own social system. 

In conclusion, we cannot say that we would wish a return of that pe- 
riod, and the work of centuries undone ; but that some of the grace 
which then invested man — that some of the attributes which then en- 
nobled him, characterized our own age, we do most heartily wish. 
Yes ! in all sincerity and candor must the admission be made, even though 
it provoke the sneer of the utilitarian, that ever mournful and sad will 
the truth recur to us, that all those fine old " humanities" are fled, 
that the foundation of so much poetry and fiction is no more, and that 
those deep marks of character, Honor, Faith, and Charity, are now 
mistily obscured, and only linger with us, like spirits around the place 
of their former abode. 
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THE WAVE. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

0*ER calm seas steali a tiny wave, 

Sparkleth joyous on their breast, 

Casteth Heayen-ward beams it gave, 

RoUeth foam of silver crest ! 

Dancinir lightly, 

Qancingr brightly. 

The sunniest wave be mine ! 

The ocean rouses from his sleep, 

Soundeth wave-bells to the ear, 
Chimeth from the organ-deep, 
Kchoeth anthem, grrand and clear ! 
Singing loudly. 
Ringing proudly, 
The music-wave be mine ! 

A storm-cloud arches o*er the wave, 
Pealeth thunder through the sky : 
Sea-chout sinketh in the grave, 
Dieth, murm'ring holily ! 
Swelling gently, 
Knelling faintly. 
The deepest wave be mine ! 



LIFE— ACTiVrnr. 

That mysterious and most subtle of all influences or principles in 
nature, life, is yet to be a subject of investigation. Light, electricity, 
gravitation, magnetism, and galvanic action, have all been reduced to 
what men call sciences ; that is, a few of their principles of action, or 
a few modifications of their principles of action, have been ascertained 
and recorded in books which men term scientific treatises ; but be- 
yond this little is known of these mysterious and most subtle influences 
of nature. 

Man erects his lightning-rod, and the ethereal agent leaps to iti 
point almost at his command ; he constructs his chain of batteries, 
and instantly perceives the electric circuit, the most obdurate metals 

E elding to a hitherto unknown principle of resolution, and Nature, 
lund by a law of adhesiveness that might seem to defy the hand of 
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Omnipotence itself, quietly submitting to the agency of an invisible 
spirit, and hurrying back, as it were, to her primeval chaos. And yet 
bow little is known, actually known, of either electricity or galvanism ! 
We are overwhelmed, struck dumb with astonishment, at their simplest 
manifestations, and yet we may be said to know comparatively nothing 
of them. So with the law of gravitation, so called — that unseen, but 
all-pervading and mighty influence which enters into the stupendous 
machinery of the universe, and so mysteriously, but unerringly, directs 
the motions of each heavenly orb ; which pursues the comet in its 
rapid flight, and, after the lapse perhaps of a thousand years, brings it 
triumphantly back to its destined point in the heavens. 

Nor less astonishing is magnetism — that wonderful agent which 
slept for so many ages in its own native iron element. What each of 
these principles are, is a question that must continue to sleep on in 
the deep of time. They are each and all a mystery too unfathomable 
for solution. 

But what can we conceive, or think, or say, of life — that principle 
without which the universe of God were a blank, without which ex- 
istence itself were non-existence ? It is manifestly something — some- 
thing existing and seeking its own peculiar manifestation here in time 
and place. Yet you cannot investigate it, or subject it to a crucible. 
Yon cannot grasp it, or even the thought of it. The more you labor to 
comprehend it, the more incomprehensible it is to you. And yet it is 
in and around you, and by far the most material part of you. You can, 
in fact, find no spot in the creation of God where it is not. Go amid 
the burning sands of Sahara, where death howls his requiem in every 
blast, and you shall find almost an infinitude of life there. Each 
grain of sand fanned by a western breeze shall be peopled with its 
myriads of insectivts — ^little instinctive, semi-conscious creatures, ex- 
isting far down in the scale of being, beyond the reach — almost 
infinitely so— of microscopic power ; or, digging down into the solid 
strata of the planet, possess yourself of the obdurate flint, you shall 
find, by a process recently discovered, that it is in fact but a most mar- 
Telous condensation of life, an incessant activity in the flinty rock 
itself. 

But this conscious me, this active, efficient, individual force, which 
bas put on the brawn and thews of a man, invested itself in this 
perfection of clay, what is it ? Ask yourselves, one and all of you 
this question ; and yet who is there, out of the nine hundred millions 
of men that think and act on this globe of ours, that can answer the 
great sphinx-riddle ? We exclaim, Oh, man ! how wonderfully, how 
fearfully made ! How noble in reason ! How infinite in faculties ! 
In action, how like an angel ! in apprehension, bow like a God ! 
And yet, have we really known the first syllable either of God, or 
angels, or men t Have we torn aside the veil that hides the deep 
mystery of being, or penetrated aught beyond the reach of mere feeble 
buman sensation ? Have we, even in our attempts at investigating the 

C Arties of light and heat — those mysterious agencies of life and 
g— ever gone beyond the ninplest appreheaHons of phyaieal sen- 
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Aatioa ? We perceive that these principles are motive — are active, 
efficieot forces in Nature, impregnating the Universe with life^ and 
we erect our corpuscular and undulatory theories into certain stupen- 
dous systems, which we denominate the systems of Nature ! And 
yet, who may not venture to doubt the reality of either of these the- 
ories ? Do the splendid hypotheses of Newton and others afford any 
thing more than a mere mechanical explanation of the phenomena oif 
light ? Do the two great rival theories of modem philosophers afford 
any real insight into the nature and propagation of this mysterious 
agent? Who can satisfy himself even that light is material ? What 
is it that, thus defying the most essential law of its existence, leaps ont 
on the solar beam, and, after reflecting perhaps a thousand inferior 
orbs, returns back again to the great primal source of iu being? Is it 
matter, in any sense in which that term is yet significant to us ? We 
appropriate the terms "corpuscular" and "undulatory," and satisfy our- 
selves with that ; but poor asphinxed mortals that we are, how unsatisfac- 
tory, except to the dull, sightless eye, that is ever looking beyond its 
power of vision ! Down, far down in the " dim, mist-regions of 
vagary and phantasm,** we look up, and out, perhaps, for a brief 
moment, upon the clear heaven that is above us, and satisfy ourselves 
of whati Of our own insignificance and dust? No! pre- 
sumptuous i&ortals that we are, we must soar proudly, daringly, up into 
tlie infinite unknown I 

It is not for man, even with his god-created faculties, to know what 
Nature t^. That sublime secret is not to be kenned by finite intelli- 
gence. If we can but rightly understand what Nature does, we shall 
possess ourselves in part of the great true wisdom. Those scales with 
which the sphinx has sealed up our mental vision, will be, at least, 
partially removed, and we shall satisfy ourselves to look once mors 
thrmigh Nature up to her own Great Architect This is all we should 
attempt even in fathoming the deep mysteiy of our own being. 

The questions have long been. What is Gravitation ? What is Elec- 
tricity ? What is Light ? d^c. ; and they have been answered in such 
strange Babel-confusion that the world has been well-nigh confounded 
by a second disjointure of tongues. Sir Isaac Newton has been little 
less than deified for his supposed discovery of the law of gravitation, 
to which he was said to have been led simply by the fall of a pippin. 
But it had been known from the earliest records of time, that bodies 
attracted each other. It was not known why. It is not known wkf 
now. It will never be known why to the mind of man, however in- 
finitely his faculties may be expanded. He must possess some other 
and higher god-created faculty, before lie can comprehend, in the slight- 
est degree, this same law which Newton is said to have expounded. 

Kepler had made known, not his, but God's, three great laws in the 
government of the system, and Newton's was a very natural deductioa 
Uierefrom. It was no grand discovery,* flashing out to the astonish* 

* I know it ham been cmtomary to cooeider Newton the dJKOverar of the lew ef 
gmvitatkm;bsfttlMideaef iwhaUwecnnMMsdwitbthsiadnia FjfthafMsa 
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ment of the age, bat simply a reduction of known principles to mathe- 
matical certainty ; and Sir Isaac Newton always regarded the discoT- 
ery of the Binomial Theorem, a single algebraical formula, by far his 
highest achievement, and that, notwithstanding the Law of Gravitation, 
and his contest with Leibnitz about the Integral Calculus. 

All that we know, or can ever expect to know, of these subtler in- 
fluences or laws of the system, is, that they exist. We may discover a 
few of their modes of action, that is all. It is not for us, in our vain 
attempts at knowledge, to enter the locked chambers of Eternal Wisdom. 

But the subtilest of all principles yet discoverable in Nature, is this 
SubtilUjf of Life, which, together with its manifestation in action^ will 
constitute the subject of our present reflections. 

" Know thyself" is said to be a maxim that God alone can follow. 
We would, therefore, in the outset, eschew all self-knowledge. We 
would rather be esteemed, with Carlyle, the "foolishest articulate 
•peaking soul now extant," than to claim the slightest superiority over 
our brother in this matter of self-knowledge, so called. We woold 
trouble our readers with no " diseased self-retrospections — ^no agonizing 
inquiries." We would only seek an interview, for a brief moment or 
so, with the Life that is in Nature, as it exists within and around us. 
We venture no theory respecting its properties, but simply wish to 
view its manifestations. 

We shall not condemn Leibnitz for using the terms " incessant ac- 
tivity," nor La Place for his nebulous theory of worlds. It is enough 
for us to know, that God has impressed certain laws upon matter, which 
are as eternal as himself. The little nebulous cloud revealed to us by 
the powers of the telescope, far off on the confines of creation, informs 
us that He has impressed His law of gravitation there, and that it is 
but another mighty system in the progress of formation. It revolves 
upon its aerial axis, and, concentrating in obedience to this law of 
gravitation, throws off its exterior masses, or refuse material, to form 
for itself the essential parts of a planetary system. Ages hence, and 
that little nebulous cloud, which is, in fact, some hundreds of millions 
of miles in diameter, though now apparently but a speck in the creation 
of God, will present to the eye of its Great Architect a scene of lift 
and activity beyond all but infinite comprehension. It may not be till 
myriads of ages hence, but the law of God is at work there, and it will 

states, " that the g^vity of a planet is four times that of another which is twice the 
distance." Anaxagoras and Plutarch considered the rapid motions of the heavenly 
bodies as preventing them from falliug^f^ether ; but Lucretius attributed this to the 
hifinite size of the universe. Copomicus considered gravity as a providence of the 
Deity, and Galileo as a governing principle in each planet Kepler says, ** that if the 
moon and earth were not retained by some equivalent force, the earth would ascend t 
filly-fourth part towards the moon, while the moon would move over the remaininf 
fifty-three parts, if they both have the same density." In 1674, Dr. Hooke considered 
gravity as an essential property of matter ; that all heavenly bodies gravitate to their 
own centres ; and that this principle of gravitation extends to other bodies within the 
fibers of their activity. But Newton's Frincq»ia did not appear till 1667. 
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triumph over the mighty elements with which it has to contend. That 
huge mass revolves in an orbit some millions of miles in diameter, and 
yet, compared with the stupendous universe itself, it is at rest. 

And has God done all that is necessary to effect the great ends of 
that system ? Are the laws which be bas impressed upon that nebulous 
mass, sufficient to realize the conformation of a world ? It were well 
for us if we permitted not such thoughts to urge themselves upon our 
mind. It is not the province of men, graduated at our Theological 
Institutions of Jargon, or our Sectaries of Babel, to enter upon such 
inquiries. We should seek to feel how infinite the remove betweea 
our own feeble apprehension, and the creative energy of a God. 

Nature is everywhere full of life — instinct, as it were, with activity. 
The vis inertiae is nowhere to be found, except perhaps as the result- 
ant of violence ; for it is a violation of the most essential law of being 
to cease from action. Man himself exists only as an active, efficient 
force. Limit his action, and you limit his being. Confine him to a 
prison-yard, and he has no existence beyond it. Casper Hauser exist- 
ed only in his cell, until he had power to act without it. The simple 
question, therefore, Am I? do I exist ? resolves itself into this. Do I 
act? If I act, I am ; and I have no existence beyond the limit of my 
action. Those who suppose, therefore, I need not say how impiously, 
that God, at some period far back in the deep of Time, began to create 
this matter of which our ball is composed, are little aware of the con- 
sequences flowing out of this supposition. If in that sublimely indefi- 
nite Beginning of Moses, God created the heavens and the earth, in- 
stead of forming them, according to the notions of the ancient Theog- 
onies, then he must have existed from all eternity without action, and 
if he existed without action, he existed not at all. He that from the 
first was present, 

" And with mighty wings outspread, 

Dove-like sat brooding on the vast abyss, 

And made it pregnant," 

may be a beautiful enough figure for Paradise Lost, but it is too sublime- 
ly poetical for this world, altogether. 

The doctrine that time, space, and matter have existed coetemally 
with Deity, is the one to be found in all the ancient Theogonies, from 
Hesiod down. Nor can Religion startle at the idea of an eternal Mind 
that has presided over an eternal Matter, however much it should 
startle at the idea of one that had brooded, in an Eternity of Silence, 
over a vast abyss of uncreated nothing. We have unfortunately no word 
to express an uncreated void. 

The terms life and activity seem in reality S3mon3rmous. The little 
acorn that expands itself into the oak, has life so long as it goes on ex- 
panding, or so long as it continues active. When it ceases expanding — 
ceases its activity, it becomes dead. It has no longer power to defy 
the tempest. Its dead arms drop one by one from iu lifeless trunk, 
and you hear only their crash amid the silence of the forest. The 
spirit of the old oak is gone. Time has stript the Briareus of his hun- 
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dred arms, and is soon to topple him down with the dust, giant that be 
is, standing there, blackening in the moonlit air ? Bnt here comes t 
question, mightier than the sphinx-riddle, or all the riddles ever pro- 
pounded to mortals. Where is the soul of that Briareus — that old 
century-stricken denizen of the forest ? Where is the life-princifde that 
reared that towering structure, and animated it for so many hondred 
years ? Its material part, or, in other words, its most immaterial part, 
lies there, and is the dust you trample upon. No particle of it is lo^ or 
ever can be lost. It may answer to the call of some other life-princi- 
ple, and enter into other forms, whether in the animal, vegetable, or 
mineral kingdoms ; but it must exist on and on. And yet the soul that 
once animated that structure, had it do existence beyond the hoar in 
which it threw off the dust that encumbered it ? Is it a law of Nature, or, 
rather, a law of God, that annihilation shall seize upon the supemr 
part, and hurl it down to its own deep, dark, abyssmal realm, and leavt 
to (iod and Nature only the inferior part ? Believe it not, my brother ; 
for thou art journeying on with me to an Eternity in which this same 
grim, awful Annihilation may seize upon thy soul also. 

I love to contemplate Nature as she is, full of the great life-priDci- 
ple that God has implanted in her — it affords me so much of happiness 
to do so. I go out into the fields, it may be of a Sabbath nnoming. I 
feel that it is God's great sanctuary. The very silence around is so fall 
of utterance, that it seems almost voice-like. It imparts such lessons 
of instruction, that my soul would be there continually. It is no Mr. 
Kirk*s Church, or Mr. Knapp's Church — no Anti-This-Chnrch or Anti- 
That-Church, with their conBned atmospheres and horrid mephitic gas- 
es ; but it is God's great Life -Sanctuary, full of religion^ because it is 
full of activity. The sturdy, stalwort ox is there. He has no rituals, 
no liturgies, no platforms, or creeds ; but he is there at work, God has 
given him appetite, strange as it may seem, to be satisfied on the Sab- 
hath ; and he, like a rational ox that he is, is satisfying it. There, too, 
is the horse — the glorious horse, with his " neck clothed in thunder," 
working lustily for himself. He has labored all the week for his mas- 
ter, (who is a considerate man in some respects, for he has not taken 
his horse to meeting,) and now he is laboring for himself. Behind the 
hill the parson has planted his field of com, and the little stalks are now 
peeping out for the first time, to get a glimpse of God's sun-light. A 
burly flock of crows are apparently making merry of the parson's ser- 
mon, and helping themselves with a most voracious stomach to his 
com. They are doing this even in defiance of some half-dozen sham^ 
parsons, having on the real parson's clothes, stuck up, in different parts 
of the field, as ineffectual bugbears to these old black philosophers of 
the " raven plume ;" but they stalk on, regardless of these inventioos 
of the parson, obedient as ever to the calls of their nature. A little 
crazy -headed woodpecker, who has the real spirit of work in him, if 
industriously hammering, as it were in spite, at an old dead tree, and 
faithfully dmmming to the music of his more joyous, but less enterpri- 
siifj^, companions. The nearest grove is vocal with the songs of the 
morning choristers, who are perfectly intoxicated with delij^t, and spli^ 
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ting their litt|e noisy throats in a wild excess of rapture ! They are all 
life — all activity. There is no note of discord in all that wild gush of 
music. All is harmonious — all uniting in one great, joyous anthem to 
their Creator, poured out upon the silent air, and under an approving 
Heaven ! 

To the true lover of Nature and of God, such a scene has more of 
truth in it than all the creeds that were ever written, or all the liturgies 
or church formularies that were ever enforced under pains and penalties 
in all the religions of all the worlds that God ever created. It is here 
that you can look into the great, eternal, inner facta of the universe, 
and learn Nature's inestimable truth. All that is in and around you is 
but the outspeaking of an Infinite Mind. Would to heaven that all with- 
in the tropics, and without them to the polar seas, could comprehend 
its meaning ! We should stand out then as true nineteenth century 
men, laboring for the good of ourselves, and what we should esteem 
infinitely higher, the good of others. All heaven would smile down its 
approval upon us, and the stars, *' keen glancing from their immensi- 
ties," would look out each with a more beneficent beam. 

He who thus seeks instruction from Nature, will find, that, 

" For hw gayer hours, 
Sho has a voice of gladiie-sH, and a smile, 
Aud eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympatliy, that steals away 
His sorrows." 

Her instruction is simple, yet full of life. The air, the sun-light, the 
shade ; the green grass and many-tinted flowers ; the meadow and the 
bill-side, with their flocks and herds ; the swift gliding stream, and the 
little sparkling brook that brawls at his feet ; 

** The lark*s clear pipe, the cuckoo*s viewless flute ;*' 

these are his pastime, these his priceless treasures, these his lessons of 
instruction. 

If his mind be at all enriched with the treasures of the classic ages, 
he recalls the time when Socrates wandered with his disciples along 
the banks of the Illyricus — when he sat with them beneath the shades 
of the Lyceum, and listened to the play of its fountains. He thinks of 
the time when the old god-like Plato frequented with his pupils the 
groves of Academus — when he held high converse with Nature, and 
taught the great truths she revealed to him within the inner temple of 
her great Life-sanctuary. His mind carries itself back to those ante- 
christian ages, and yet, strange as it may seem, he feels the warming 
rays of genuine religion falling upon it there. No crusades have as 

!rei kicked up their terrible dust on the surface of this, planet. No 
ove-stricken knights have as yet bestrode their chargers in quest of 
chivalric amusement, or the violent melee of a Gothic tournament. 
The age is a simple one, and classic. Orpheus has just come from 
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Thrace, and Greece is alive with song and the worship of her deities. 
And yet, after all, how much of life—oi that inarticulate mysterious 
force^ in that early age, earnestly seeking and working out its inani- 
festttion ! No new world has as yet heen discovered. The old Iroa 
Horse of the nineteenth century has not yet robbed Jove of his thun- 
der or Neptune of his trident. Nor has the lightning been snatched 
from heaven and made the vehicle of thought. 

But there exists this same internal, animating, vital force — this same 
living, indestructible principle — this same great uncreated mystery 
within us, the concentrated energies of which were so astonishingly 
manifested in that early age. We feci that such a force was no mere 
vitalized or dematerialized matter, but we have no power to reason 
ourselves beyond the feeling, and we should have none. 

All that we can say of the principle of life— of that mysteriom 
relation between function and structure — of the wonderful construction 
of the intellectual faculty — is, that they exist. We put an acorn into the 
ground, and it becomes an oak. We erect our lightning-rods, and the 
crashing thunder descends harmlessly upon our dwellings. We 
extend a little insulated wire across the continent, and our thoughts 
traverse the earth in a twinkling. At the sight of the speculum and 
the microscope, the heavens bow down to us that we may inspect their 
wonders. The earth is weighed as in a balance, and so are the sua 
and the far-off planets ; and yet, that acorn is a mystery, and the ethe- 
real agent, and the obedient heavens. We perpetuate our species, hot 
we have no power to comprehend the living principle we impait 
We are, in fact, the great, ever-comprehending, incomprehensible m3r8- 
tery of the universe, and it is the happiness of our being that we are so. 
Were our knowledge complete, our happiness would be at an end. 



"COMBE'S CONSTITUTION OF MAN." 

The above is widely known as the work of an able writer, earnestly 
and forcibly setting forth the laws which, in his view, govern the men- 
tal and physical powers of man in the present life. His philosophy b 
based on Uie system of Gaul and Spurzheim. With that system we 
do not propose at present to meddle. Our design is to inquire into 
the weight of some objections which have been strenuously urged 
against the moral character of the work, since its introduction into the 
common school libraries of the state of New York. 

One of the most respectable journals of that state has more than 
once denounced it as dangerous to the young, and tending directly to 
infidelity. There is one ditficulty in replying to these charges, for 
with one exception, (presently to be noticed,) so far as we recollect, 
they are so general, and so entirely unaccompanied by proof, that we 
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zeally have little to rebut. But we shall, perhaps, learn enough of 
the character of the work by a hasty survey of its plan, and by quoting, 
as far as our limits allow, from the author's own words. 

We find, then, on his title-page, a sentence from Bishop Butler, as 
follows : '* Vain is the ridicule with which one foresees some persons 
will divert themselves, upon finding lesser pains considered as in- 
stances of divine punishment. There is no possibility of answering or 
evading the general thing here intended, without denying all final 
causes." This gives a clue to the author's design, which seems to be, 
to show that the mind and body of man in this world are so constituted, 
that obedience to the laws which the Creator has appointed will give 
happiness, and disobedience inevitable pain. 

And here let it be understood that our author does not extend his 
reasoning beyond the present life. He simply desires to prove that 
** God has so made and so governs men" that vice and misery in this 
world are infallibly linked together. If this be infidelity, we confess 
it widely differs from our idea of that term. It has been further 
alleged that Mr. Combe would bring discredit on the doctrine of future 
punishments. This is the definite charge we alluded to. The pas- 
sage quoted, if we recollect right, was this. " The infliction" (of the 
punishment) " is approved of, * * * * because the law in its 
legitimate operation is calculated altogether for the advantage of the 
subject ; and because the punishment has no object but to bring him 
back to obedience for his own welfare, or to terminate his sufferings 
when he has erred too widely to return.*^ If the objector had read the 
whole chapter, he would probably have been spared the pain of sup- 
posing that the annihilation of the soul is intimated in this passage. 
The author is speaking of *^ punishment inflicted under the natural 
laws r snd one might as well attempt to convict Paley of infidelity 
when he argues that pain, disease, and death, is an evidence of the 
" goodness of the Deity." Again, we find in the introduction the 
author's opinion, *' that, in all respects, his views, as here developed, 
correspond with the doctrines of the New Testament ; and the 
objection ' that, by omitting the sanction of future reward and punish- 
ment, this treatise leaves out the highest * * motives to virtuous 
conduct,' is founded on a misapprehension of the object of the book." 
He adds, " it is my purpose to show that the rewards and punishments 
are infinitely more certain and efficacious, in this life, than is generally 
believed, but by no means to interfere with the sanctions to virtue 
afforded by a prospect o( future retribution^* 

Again, in the first chapter he says, '* I do not intend to predicate 
any thing concerning the absolute perfectibility of man by obedience 
to the laws of nature." "Neither do I intend to teach that the natural 
laws, discernible by unassisted reason, are sufficient for the salvation 
of man without revelation. Human interests regard this world and 
the next:' " Man's spiritual interests belong to the sphere of revelation, 
and I distinctly repeat that I do not teach that obedience to the natural 
laws is sufficient for salvation in k future state.^ 

We coiild wish to make a fuller extract in reference to this part of 
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the subject, for sure are we, that few candid minds would believe, that 
on this point, at least, Mr. Combe desires to advocate any opinion in- 
consistent with divine truth. His opposers, alluded to above, seem to 
have left out of view the fact, which Mr. Combe repeats again and 
again, to wit : that throughout the whole work, he speaks of the laws 
of God and their penalty only in regard to the present life. We do not 
intimate that any one has intentionally misrepresented our author ; but 
we do not see how a person could have read the work thoroughly, and 
yet suffered the passages already cited, and the following, in the article 
on "death," to escape him. "I repeat," says Mr. C, as if to guard 
against the possibility of being misunderstood, " that I do not at all 
allude to the state of the soul, or mind after death ; but merely to the 
dissolution of organized bodies." 

If now, in spite of these reiterated assurances of the author to the 
contrary, any one still persists in charging this work with intending to 
subvert the doctrine of future punishment, we hope he will condescend 
to specify the passages and principles which so appear. 

A word, also as to its infidel designs. For our own part we do not 
believe that the genius of infidelity will thank any of his disciples for 
making this work an ally. Our reasons are, that it continually refers 
to the Creator of all things, as the author of our being, and of the nat- 
ural and moral laws under which we live, and aims throughout to *' jus- 
tify the ways of God to man." It continually appeals to the reason and 
common sense of men, to satisfy them, that He who has placed them 
here is a merciful and benevolent, not an arbitrary lawgiver. It main- 
tains, moreover, that God has endowed man with " faculties to observe 
phenomena, and to trace cause to effect, and he has constituted the 
external world to afford scope to these powers." From this it argues 
that roan's condition may be every way improved by cultivating his 
ablities. We think no intelligent man will deny either the premises or 
conclusion. 

Mr. C. next endeavors to show that man cannot attain supreme happi- 
ness (in this world) without a knowledge of these laws. Does any 
one doubt this? Will anybody endeavor to show that the naked 
Hottentot, who " looks on the sun with the eye of an ox," enjoys the 
world as well as the philosophic infidel ? Hear what President 
Wayland says on this subject. " A nation without knowledge, like a 
blind man in the garden o^ Eden, might be surrounded with every 
thing lovely to the eye, or delightful to the taste, without ever being 
able to ascertain, either where a single object of desire was to be 
found, or how the possession of it might be secured." Will the 
objector endeavor to show that the ignorant savage, but yesterday con- 
verted to Christianity, enjoys as high a degree of pleasure as a Chal- 
mers, an Edwards, or a Newton ? If he is vriiling to attempt this, we 
will " leave him alone in his glor)\" 

Again, Mr. Combe says that the great motive for finding out the 
laws of nature, is the conviction that increased knowledge will fur- 
nish us with increased means of happiness and well-doing, and with 
B6W frgofs of beHevolenc$ and wisdom in the Gnat Architect of the 
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universe,^' A few sentences further on he adds, " I am not rearing 
a system from ambitious motives, neither is it my object to attack the 
opinions of other men. It is simply to lift up the veil of ignorance, 
and, tJi all humility , to exhibit the Creator^s works in their true colors, 
so far as I imagine myself to have been permitted to perceive them." 
Call you this the language of infidelity ? — then the astronomer, the 
chemist, the geologist, must be the very prince of infidels. 

There is one point, however, on which we differ from our author. 
On the subject of prayer we think, if we rightly understand him, he 
has to some extent erred in representing, '* that the only benefit of 
prayer is its effect on the mind of the suppliant." It is true he cites 
some high authority in the Scottish Church to substantiate this point, and 
maintains that even the advantages thus derived afford sufficient reason 
why both public and private prayer should not cease to be offered. 
We think many of his remarks on this topic worthy a careful consider- 
ation ; but we do not believe that the laws of the human mind are suf- 
ficiently ascertained to enable any man to say with certainty that 
' there is no possible way that the Supreme Being can influence the 
will without destroying its free agency.' The numerous promises, 
also, scattered throughout the Bible, would seem^ at least, to convejr 
more meaning than Mr. Combe would allow. 

Our limits forbid us to pursue the subject further. We only de- 
sire to see justice done, and, if after all, it can be fairly shown that the 
" cloven foot," which first polluted this earth in Paradise, is concealed 
beneath that specious exterior, we shall not hesitate to join the cry of 
*proctt/, O, proculj esto profane,^ 

But to make this appear plainly, requires more than ordinary skill. 
A bungling or unfair attempt to fasten the charge of infidelity upon a 
work of this sort, is but to injure our own cause. Christianity needs 
no such assistance. Her ' foundation standeth sure,' and her friends 
can defend her bulwarks without a resort to treachery. We repeat it 
then, if the work is immoral^ let it be made clearly manifest. We 
need stronger arguments, however, than merely to be told that infidels 
have adopted the work as their champion. They might do this to any 
work, even as in one sense they have of\en done to the Bible itself, 
and yet it might after all only prove the weakness of a cause, whose 
friends seek to prolong their existence by taking refuge in the camp of 
their deadliest foe. If, on the other hand, the work is what it professes 
to be, we venture to assert that its circulation will greatly promote the 
cause of true religion. And if any one who has not particularly at- 
tended to the subject, will read the fifth chapter, and especially the sec- 
tion on *' calamities arising fiom infringement of the moral law," we 
think he will arise from the perusal with an increased sense of the 
wisdom and goodness of God, in framing such perfect laws for the 
government of this world. He will understand, as he did not before, 
that the same principle the Saviour lays down regarding the Sabbath 
being *' made for man and not man for the Sabbath," is at the founda- 
tion of the Deity's requirements ; hence, he is compelled to admit that 
no one of them is despotic or unreasonable. 
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The chapter concerning the " influence of natural laws on the hap- 
piness of individuals,'' is also worthy of special attention. This, too, 
goes to illustrate the same great truth as the fifth chapter, and in so 
striking a manner that he who has once read will not soon forget it. 
That we are not alone in this opinion, will appear from the following. 
Some three or four years since, while listening to an eloquent evangel- 
ical clergyman, not a thousand miles from New Haven, we were 
strongly impressed with the idea that he had read the work under 
consideration. It may be imagined our suspicions were somewhat 
confirmed when we saw, (as we suppose,) a bona fide copy of the book 
produced, and heard him read from it several paragraphs of this very 
chapter. At that time it had never entered our mind that the book was 
infidel in its tendency ; on the contrary, we thought it a powerful 
enforcer of the truths of revelation. 

The author, in conclusion, urges with great ability the necessity of 
making mankind at large, and especially the young, acquainted with 
the physical, intellectual, and moral laws under which they live. 
Otherwise, he thinks it impossible that individuals or nations should 
be delivered from mental or moral degradation, and be enabled to move 
in that exalted sphere for which they were designed. It may be said 
that this is barefaced infidelity, which sets aside the necessity of 
regeneration or of a Saviour's atonement. But we beg leave to deny 
that this is necessarily true. It is universally acknowledged that 
science and the arts are the firm allies of Christianity, without which it 
cannot long remain uncorrupted. It becomes those, therefore, who charge 
Mr. Combe with infidelity in this particular, to show that he intends, 
when advocating the wide diffusion of knowledge, as a necessary means 
to make men good and happy, any thing more than our missionaries 
do when they urge the importance of establishing schools among the 
inhabitants of Ceylon. 

Again we say, then, denunciation and dogmatism, however honestly 
indulged, cannot destroy the influence of such a work as this. If 
overthrown at all, it must be by clear, candid, closely-connected rea- 
soning. 8. G. 



THE AUTHOR, VIEWED AS A "CUI BONO" MAN. 

It is a prophecy of Holy Writ, that, " In the latter days, many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased." Men of the nine- 
teenth century are beginning to see its fulfillment. Never was there a 
time when the means of information were afforded to all at so cheap 
a rate. At the same time, however, that investigations and discoveries 
are made so available, productions not only worthless, but pernicious 
and demoralizing, are equally multiplied; and the prevalent idea 
among authors seems to be, that the quanti^ of their works shall bear 
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an inverse ratio to their value, and their value shall vary directly as the 
price which they will command. 

What at this day appear to be the reasons for writing a book ? To 
this question several answers may be returned. One — that too, of 
quite extensive application, is, to get money. Often is it made the 
subject of complaint among us, that there is no such thing as literary 
patronage. We are told that because the author depends on his pro- 
ductions solely for subsistence, the question with him is, not how can 
I best hand down my name to Immortality, or how can I most enrich 
my country's literature, but how can I render my work most palatable, 
and so adapt myself to public taste as to realize a handsome revenue ? 
It is undoubtedly true, that could you elevate him above all appehension 
of want, you would relieve him of a burden which checks every bold 
aspiration, chills the enthusiasm of genius, cramps its energies, and 
binds it down to that path in which others have trodden, with which 
the public are acquainted and which they can appreciate. It is to this 
dependence upon literature for support, that we may trace the multitudes 
of novels, magazines, fancy sketches, love sonnets, and the flood of 
kindred trash which threatens to sweep away those great mental 
structures that have stood as landmarks along the path of time. 

LfOve of popularity is another source of these productions. " Give 
ns your hand, my darling public," says the author, who by chance is 
delivered of an idea, which, dressed up in tinsel and finery, he sends 
forth into the world to seek its fortune. Blessed with another, he dis- 
poses of it in a similar manner. The object of all this is to draw ad- 
miration upon himself. Dr. Johnson has given a ludicrous represen- 
tation of the man of genius, afraid to show his face, lest it should be 
copied — to write, lest his correspondents should publish his letters, 
always uneasy lest his friends should steal his papers for the good of 
the public. Yet inconvenient as are its consequences, it is a reputation 
like this for which the short-sighted author pants. It is to him a com- 
paratively trifling consideration whether his name reaches future ages ; 
the great question is, how he may secure present distinction. 
Posthumous fame will not satisfy him, nor the noble consciousness of 
having conferred on the world a lasting benefit ; but he most have hit 
own praise resounded, and attract the gaze of an admiring public. 
What should we expect would be the productions of one imbued with 
sentiments like these ? What must be their character ? He has but 
one end in view — to suit the taste of his readers, and he will of course 
pander to their appetite, however corrupted and depraved. 

The foregoing appear to be the two prolific sources of many produce 
tions which mark the present age. As to the first, the need of money, 
wc acknowledge it is what Dr. Paley would call a violent motive, but 
would suggest that in all probability many writers could find some 
other employment more lucrative, and certainly one might be found in 
which they could be more serviceable to the world. And as to the 
second reason — love of present distinction, or popularity — small must 
be the soul of that man who is conscious of stooping to gratify a de- 
praved appetite, and also conscioos that if he succeeds in acquiring pop- 
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ularity it must be by sacrificing what is pure and noble. Those who enter- 
tain exalted views of human nature and are continually expatiating on the 
moral dignity of man, may deem it an absurd supposition that an author 
should seek a warm reception from the public by infusing into his 
works a loose morality. We are not of that number who believe in 
such high moral excellence as natural to humanity. It is the express 
testimony of revelation, corroborated by observation and universal ex- 
perience, that man is prone to evil as sparks to fly upwards. What bet- 
ter evidence can be desired of this truth than the fact that by the world 
at large, books which enforce the claims of a rigid inflexible morality 
are neglected, while those which fall in with the current of human 
passions form the aliment of the reading community ? 

But not to dwell upon dark and melancholy facts, let us inquire what 
should induce a man to become an author ? And in this we have not 
the presumption to suppose we are going to give laws to the philos- 
opher, the poet, the orator, or the man of letters. It is not our intention 
to discourse and reveal new motives by which the author should be in- 
fluenced, but to specify those which mankind have in fact acknowl- 
edged as admirable. 

We hear much in these days of an author's writing because his sub- 
ject drives him to it. He conceives thoughts too big to be contained 
in his own mind ; it is therefore essential to his happiness, perhaps to 
his existence, that he be delivered of these huge conceptions. If this 
be his case, he is to be pitied. And so much the more as he is him- 
self the judge of his own conceptions ; and we imagine that no man 
ever yet claimed the dignity of authorship who did not attach to his own 
ideas a marvelous magnitude and importance. To such an unfortunate 
man we would prescribe the remedy of Horace, to let his ideas lie by, 
known only to himself for nine months or nine years, (as the case may 
be, for we forget the exact terms of the recipe,) and then give them a 
thorough review. However, if this be too bitter a prescription, he must 
be regarded, according to the old Greek philosophy, as a victim of in- 
exorable fate. If under this omnipotent impulse, his sayings and ac- 
tions are injurious in their tendency, he deserves no censure ; if salu- 
tary, he can claim no praise. 

A frequent and powerful motive among authors, is the desire of ex- 
tensive, permanent fame. We refer not to that contracted love of pop- 
ularity which retails essays in quantity or quality to suit subscribers, but 
a more noble and generous impulse. A spirit like this does not sacrifice 
the interests of virtue and morality to gratify a corrupted taste. It does 
not study the manners and prejudices of an age, or of a nation, but ap- 
peals to their feelings, and those passions which are common to hu- 
manity. An intrepid, magnanimous mind, struggling with the tide of 
misfortune, at one moment buried beneath the waves, and the next ri- 
sing triumphant, enlists the sympathies of man's nature. Boldness in 
conception of plans, firmness of purpose, inflexibility in execution, are 
attributes of a superior character. So true is this, that we admire the 
high resolve, the unbending will, and the hand to execute, even irre- 
spectiye of the object about whicb they are employed. The novelist 
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who has read the human heart knows this, and often makes these com- 
manding qualities atone for, or palliate vice and crime. 

We may go even farther, and say that it is natural for man to love, 
rather than hate virtue ; to admire intrepidity of mind when guided by 
reason, morality, and right, more than when it appears in the degen- 
erate form of bold recklessness, giving a more fearful energy to vice 
and corruption. Man admires virtue in itself. It is repulsive only 
when it conflicts with his own passions and lusts. lie admires moral- 
ity in itself. It assumes a fearful, odious aspect only when he contem- 
plates its stern laws as applying to himself. These are the common 
feelings of humanity, and he who writes for an enduring name, makes 
them the groundwork of his productions. On the contrary, the author 
who aims only at transient fame, humors the passions of the age in 
which he lives, and the characters with which he is surrounded. You 
see in him no independence, no high-souled purpose ; he is the lit- 
erary demagogue. 
, But the desire of never-fading glory is not the noblest impulse by 
which the author can be actuated. To use a trite, but apt illustration, 
consider the character of him who is justly styled the father of the 
American republic. How would the lustre which encircles the name 
of Washington be tarnished, could we suppose his brilliant achieve- 
ments all to have been prompted by a crafty far-sighted selfishness ! 
And this admiration of disinterested benevolence is not confined to a 
country or to an age. It is universal and illustrative. You may find 
a human heart from which every other mark of original impress has 
been effaced, still there is a chord within responsive to the touch of be- 
nevolence. The pulse of gratitude ceases to beat only when the last 
vestige of humanity is lost. As this is the highest attribute of man's 
nature, so it is the last to desert him. Nor are admiration and grati- 
tude called forth by the patriotic services of the warrior, the statesman, 
and legislator alone. They are likewise yielded to the poet and the 
man of letters. Though Robert Bums lived and sung in a foreign land, 
yet we love him when he tells us in what spirit he wrote, speaking of 
ids boyhood in those familiar lines : 

" E'en then a wish, I mind its power, 
A wish that to my latest hour. 
Shall strongly heave my breast ; 
That I for poor auld Scotland's sake, 
Some useful plan or book could make, 
Or sing a sang at least*' 

There is much said in derision of " cui bono" men. As some sub- 
limely express it, they are the rabble, shut out from the holy of holies, 
excluded from the inner temple of genius, who revel not in the spirit- 
ual ecstacy of man's etherial nature ; but the truth is, they are the men 
of reason. Instead of soaring to play with the airy phantoms of a cra- 
zy imaeination, and exclaiming in proud self-sufficiency, "Odi profanmn 
vulgus, they employ their powers to some purpose. They consider, 
to use the language of an admired writer, that <* the gifts of nature and 

toba. 40 
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accomplishmeDts of art are valuable but as they are exerted in the in- 
terests of virtue, or governed by the rules of honor." When such sen- 
timents become prevalent ; when enlightened minds are influenced by 
an enlarged philanthropy, a sincere desire to benefit mankind, we may 
expect a higher tone of morality and virtue to pervade our popular lit- 
erature. 



'EAHIS BPOTOIEI ErMMAXO& (A Feagkent.) 

'Aarif iXevOtplai ! liov hi ^tXoxdrptdts tlXat, 

(H iroXkoi ftip dptOftiv d\jiBbii S^ ^vSpaYaOovvretf 

'Iff;^«fol itt9<o^ta$* Ipik ri ^CXrara nairra' 

•YXn iy^pStv lrr*ioj(^aTi^* 'E* rolai vapaarriiSf 

'HytfiOPt^S airuv icari dvfiov fiep/i^i^tw, 

*Qs ^f XdSpa i^oti nU dir^HiXiiOi Kpariovvt. 

Asivardroti l^poloiv IXevdepias iwixitpn' 

'EyX^*' iptti6fitP0i fttyay Sfiftara itoKvXitfStt' 

'Ot 6^ cvfiita^iovrsi hfiod xvkpoI XaXiowt, 

Ov Sapvfiiiifoi S'f a)i iviipsvovrts n^ifS i^dpo^f 

^txrh lii* Iwoia S* lirip^trai aHpiov us ip 

Atfftftop ^ftap ti<jivtp' 'Oi* Ip aiy^ ^dXa mXKals 

£^;^(i)Xa2f t6p Ilayjrparn aiSoiios txtrHtf 

•Epx*'"' *Af ijf — ijia 6 *E\xls—i\tv0ipios yt Bavt^pai 

^p&^tT* ixacnsf a7\l/ ixi pUnp ^ fi6pop atccatr 

Ktirat ih Karii y^s 6 ^ny^s, r' ipOp* i>S atrawa^UPf 
HaS^pnit Sap6B9ftoif &poiKrpos, SpotKOf aXatvwr 
^arraota ^ a^a r* IkpBn r'lyxtapia r(XXit 
(Hk tiiM Brap rrj ^;^ y' ijff* irX fipfifitf 
'XApfiar* iwa^ oUot r9f ^Sfjt, ^(Xrara r* dXXa 
ll6XXa ^pci, Kol fioKph rd x^CptiP tajfara ^^(cir, 
'Qntp ipgkwii httX K&KtL O'ifipiip, l)(x6fitP09 ii 
'Ef xarpci* llpat ^^fpap cfr' oUaS* iiravOif 
£(9* hpattip is Y^p T^p SXSiw oipap^p tcrat' 

E^f' Atyaiop hptlip KaT avpvortt Siog h ^ywt 
Jl&S6an>p ^p SeiXtis its fiii* iKdarors fai6uw, 
Kti/itpa ^iXXa, pi^n r' dKiprir, ij;^a» ri koBHUi' 
'E^OTi va/a ^ r^ev ! IvtvX/iafftt rdrtL rlp*^x^i 
Ofiftar* hpavrpt^Ut, ^tarl^tr^ h o^popit at^ 
'Airpovs ivrl yaXiipir N*» dptXtffVirai hypk 
A«Xa£a naph- XLcif in) ^ta ! r^T dXtfi&t 
AXilM vtfXcs i9ri,9pi6vp ^fftvityt 'x'*'** 
'EXrU KuXXiiedptit ir* ip6' 9r\ lp$Ut r'^fi 
H^irraf IftifJiflmf Ifcc ly wuHfM^ mMrf 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 

Not an inconsiderable portion of our younger days is employed in 
preparing us to yield an unqualified obedience to public opinion. It is 
instilled into us from tbe cradle upwards. This homage becomes a 
part of our practical religion. The study of human nature, that " proper 
study of mankind/' is only an inquiry how we may best adapt ourselves, 
our theories and our schemes for self-interest, to our fellow-men. 
It is a study of the prices-current to know what goods we may bring 
into the market with the best advantage. When, therefore, we mingle 
in the affairs of the world, we find some of the busy and restless mass 
setting traps for popularity, and endeavoring to delude the less sagacious ; 
others madly, but vainly, demanding Justice of the public ; many the vic- 
tims of its foul-mouthed slander ; but the most numerous class com- 
mitting themselves to the current, and accommodating their actions to 
every whimsical absurdity of popular caprice. Example and precept 
and the experience of maturer years soon teach us to appreciate the 
value of this policy. The public is a wayward, willful creature ; there 
is no concealment which its numberless eyes cannot detect, nor any 
spot of earth where its myriad feet cannot follow, and he who en- 
deavors to cast contempt upon its imperious dictates, becomes its vic- 
tim. Hence we see the man, who has been a devoted student of 
science, submissively approach the public, and ask them to examine 
into the correctness of principles, in the development of which he has 
spent years of toil and study, and the truth of which he has tested by 
the exactness of mathematical accuracy. The author, in language of 
humility, submits to them his productions, trembling lest by a single 
breath they forever blast his reputation and scatter his hopes of attain- 
ing an honorable fame. The young man just entering upon his pro- 
fessional career, becomes a member of the most fashionable church in 
the community where he resides, and confines himself strictly with- 
in the limits which society has prescribed. The lower orders of the 
people wear out their energies in fruitless struggles to reach the stand- 
ard of perfection which popular opinion has determined shall designate 
the 'highest respectability;' and all ranks throng to pay obsequious 
court to that Protean child. Fashion. The artist et id omne genuSf 
" crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, that thrift may follow fawn- 
ing ;" whilst the politician and journalist, who are excellent tacticians, 
admirably play the part of Polonius to the '* dear people." 

HamUt Do you aee yonder cloud, almost in shape of a camel? 
Polonitu, By the mtm, and 'tis like a camel indeed. 
HamUL Methinks it is like a weaseL 
Poloniui, It is backed like a weasel. 
Hamlet Or like a whale. 
Pohniui, Very like a whale. 



\ 
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Such is the extent by which social influence over individuals is 
characterized ; and such the extent of the servility to which it leads. 
The acts and opinions of the majority constitute the will and thoughts 
of the public — a sovereign arbitrary and severe, and at the same time 
reckless and irresponsible. 

But however high the degree of veneration with which we are dis- 
posed to regard public opinion, we are not prepared to endorse its 
character for infallibility. We are not among those who have incorpo- 
rated into their creed the maxim, '* vox populi^ vox Dei ;" though the 
body politic, which is egotistical even to impiety, (and doubtless des- 
titute of a conscience as well as a soul,) applies it to every syllable 
that it utters. This stereotyped text is employed on all occasions, and 
from the nonchalance with which the public condemns, applauds, and 
decides, we are left to conjecture that it has reached out its impotent 
hand to Heaven and plucked down the very attributes of the Deity for 
its judicial robes. 

■ But it dares not face the past with such blasphemy upon its lips. 
The shades of Aristides and Socrates ; of the hosts of martyred re- • 
formers ; of Dante, Shelley, Byron, and Hume, those unfortunate men 
of genius, who 

" rejoined the stare 

Unlaureled upon earth f* 

their shades, we say, would leap from their graves at the insult ; and the 
canning demagogues who have duped the public would laugh it to scorn. 
Every conventional act of a people is nothing more than a type of its 
intellectual character, since it is merely a form of expression given to 
public opinion. Its institutions, cities, customs, manners, and fashions, 
are the sum of a nation's thoughts. Consequently, wherever we find 
such traces of a people, we witness records of error and iniquity — 
rotten constitutions, corrupt manners, disgraceful customs, and acts of 
violence and wrong. Such results have ever followed in the track of 
social empire. We are not naturally disposed to brood over the gloomy 
points in the human character, but we must take as we find what His- 
tory, the faithful witness of past ages, has left us ; and each, according 
to his disposition, may weep with Heraclitus, or laugh with Democri- 
tus, at the follies of mankind — for follies they are. 

There is but one instance wherein the voice of the people can bo 
recognized as the voice of God. It is in the great contest for human 
rights, when every heart throbs for political and religious liberty, and 
every tongue pleads for that self-evident justice 

" which always with right reason dweOs, 

And from her hath no dividual being." 

And even in this solitary exception it is instinct that prompts, rather 
than reason. It is that hidden principle of self-preservation which is 
common to the whole animal creation. It is the *' half deity" of which 
we are composed, uttering its " still small voice." In all cases where 
the interference of this principle cannot be tracedi wo must expect to 
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meet with but little of the public sentimeDt entitled to the name of 
truth. 

The puplic is no philosopher. Its mind is not to be fettered by a 
•ystematic course of reasoning, nor wearied by profound thought. It 
derives its conclusions from impressions, rather than reflection and a 
reference to facts. The philosopher's object is truth, in the pursuit of 
which the liberal mind delights, for the secret satisfaction of testing its 
own capabilities and energies ; and this is the only true standard by 
which we can measure them. But the heterogeneous mass of popular 
mind, characterized, as it is, by every grade of enlightenment from that 
degree of self-knowledge wbich teaches us that we know nothing, 
down to absolute ignorance which flatters us that we know every thing, 
is operated upon by different motives. Here the elements of opinion 
are a passionate bigotry, malignant prejudice, and supreme selfishness, 
without a sufficient intelligence or conscientiousness to guide the im- 
pulses which they generate. Hence we are driven to those extremes 
of ultraism by which society is constantly racked. There are many' 
who are credulous enough to believe every thing. They feed on mar- 
vels and absurdities. Every individual who has a favorite scheme or 
theory to propose, makes them the victims of his humbuggery. Op- 
posed to these we have the class of men who are too skeptical to believe 
any thing, whose characteristic failing was well caricatured by that 
sapient philosopher who could not conceive that in reality he had any 
existence ! Both of these classes throw impediments in the way of 
truth : the former recognizes all that is true, but likewise all that is 
false ; the latter rejects every falsehood, but also every truth. The 
one is the blind follower of Faith ; the other prides itself upon the per- 
fection of Reason. 

Between these extremes there exists every variety of mental consti- 
tution. Therefore it is not singular that the popular mind gives birth to 
80 many intellectual monsters, or that a community so oflen is guilty of 
the grossest wrongs and absurdities. It is forever agitated by antag- 
onistical opinions. Reformers are met by anti-reformers. The first 
are disposed to apply their radical principles to every institution that 
exists. The beautiful and good must perish alike with the evil ; no 
matter whether it is sanctioned by ancient and modern wisdom, no 
matter whether it answers the end for which it was created, if the 
most inconsiderable flaw is found to quibble upon, they will lay their 
irreverent hands upon it, and attempt to crush it. Their zeal becomes 
a passion and their principle is to prosecute their labors of regeneration 
until not a vestige of the magnificent Past remains. The opponents of 
this class resist the slightest innovations, fearful that it will be produc- 
tive of bad results. They have no confidence in the march of im- 
provement. They worship antiquity, and must go back to it for models 
and instructions. 

This partisan bigotry prevails extensively both in religion and poli- 
tics. We claim to be governed by moderation in the one and reason 
in the other, but it is not so. There is an inevitable tendency in man's 
nature towards a union of interests. His religious and political sym- 
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pathies must form a connection ; and hence arises a disposition on the 
part of the majority to suppress all doctrines and opinions which can- 
not stand the test of orthodoxy, by the energies of government. This 
is a fearful union. It is the fruitful source of persecution and proscrip- 
tion. Already have political influences found their way into the Amer- 
ican pulpit, and the minister of God, forgetful of his high dignity, not 
unfrequently descends to the province of the party stump orator. 

In questions of state, two parties array themselves against each other 
on principles diametrically opposite. They cannot both be right, yet 
each with the same assurance assumes the infallibility of its own posi- 
tion, and claims that the other is wrong. The parties are transmitted 
from generation to generation, and as men rise up from boyhood to 
manhood, they place themselves in the same ranks where their fathers 
stood before them. It is the prejudice imbibed from the surrounding 
atmosphere which determines their course. The idea that they may 
possibly be wrong, never occurs to their minds. They instinctively 
'sanction or reject a national measure, accordingly as it originates with 
their own, or the opposite party. This is the best evidence we can de- * 
sire to show that they do not arrive at their conclusions by reasoning 
from one truth to another. 

So long as the popular mind is governed by this arbitrary impulse, 
many evils must result from it. The chief one, and that on which most 
of the others depend, is the obstacle which it interposes to active, earn- 
est, and individual thought. There is labor in thinking, and the world 
does not sufficiently appreciate truth to endnre the fatigue — the " brain- 
sweat'* of an investigation which would lead them to it. Men will 
voluntarily yield themselves to such prejudices as chance to float about 
them, or let others take the pains to think for them. Then, such per- 
sons as enjoy a conspicuous position in society, will be able to shape 
its opinions into whatever form shall best please themselves. For ex- 
ample, the popular preacher may establish or prohibit any articles of 
faith whatsoever independent of their merits. " Our minister says so," 
and that is enough. It is impossible that " our minister" could be wrong 
in what he asserts. The leader of the partisan press utters a new po- 
litical dogma, and it is immediately caught up by his disciples, who re- 
tail it as the last orthodox doctrine. But observe the non-committal 
evasion of one of these subordinate party-men, if his views be solicited 
respecting a political measure whose paternity is doubtful. He will care- 
fully refrain from expressing an opinion for or against it until its origin 
is ascertained, and then he '* will not hesitate to say boldly that it is pro- 
ductive of the highest blessings to the world in general, and our own 
country in particular ;" or, as the case may be, " that it is calculated to 
strike at the very root of liberty, and sap the foundations of our repub- 
lic." The caressed critic may, with impunity, assure the public that 
the books of his friends, (or such as have plied him with " black mail,") 
are eminently worthy of patronage ; and on the contrary, those written 
by persons in whom he takes no especial interest, are mere trash, to- 
tally unfit for the refined sensibilities or pure morals of the community. 
They condemn a book from it» title-page. Hoi^ many gentlemen of 
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this description, with an equally worthy discrimination, haye denounced 
the first works of Eugene Sue before they had read a page in them? 
They supposed, doubtless, as the French press was noted for the im- 
morality of its productions, and because there were some unholy " Mys- 
teries'' in Paris which might be developed, that, of course, this book 
was of a kindred spirit with the " yellow covered literature" which has 
recently been so fashionable. This is as far as they thought or cared. 
The same unlimited confidence is placed in the sayings of the distingue 
gossips who infest every city, burgh, and village throughout the length 
sad breadth of the land. These vampires feed on the reputation of 
their fellow beings, and since the process of anatomizing the subject is 
performed by the tongue, old maids are generally the most active in such 
DQsiness. One of these Pythian Godesses hears a given fact relative 
to some of her neighbors, and either misunderstands it, or puts upon it 
the construction which she fancies it ought to bear in order to gratify 
that propensity for the marvelous, so characteristic of our nature, and 
then circulates it by inuendoes, or as coming directly from Mr. Jones, 
Smith, or Brown. With many, slander is a profession. There is a se- 
cret delight in talking about the follies of others, and they are, on all 
occasions, exaggerated that they may be more interesting, for then they 
create a greater excitement. The community never fails to lend its 
Cuth to every item whispered in its ear, no matter how extravagant. 

Such are the oracles which the public set up with the intention of 
making use of them as guide-posts to direct them through the world. 
They hope by such an arrangement to relieve themselves of all trou- 
ble in finding out the way by their own exertions, and they scarcely 
ever have the good fortune to be directed aright. It would be infinitely 
cheaper to do what they leave to others. They should think for them- 
selves. Then their progress to truth would be right onward. They 
would not, like the wandering Jew, be obliged to walk np and down the 
mazes of error, forever lost in its labyrinths, and forever retracing their 
steps, uncertain where to rest. 



In the foUowinf purely ftnagimtJTe piaee, the moontaini which Bucroaod Lake Liman, u alw ihm 
lake itielf, art penonified. 

THE LOVES OF SPIRITS. 

The moon w&&*d dim, and (jaintly died 

Her silver aheen o'er Leman bine, 
And on old Jura's hoary head 

The Btan dropp*d gems of pearly dew. 
On high waa seen each mow-wreath pfl'd ; 

Below, the blooming heather slept ; 
While zepfayn play'd mid giaeien wiki, 

Then down ths lake tiMir I 
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So low— eo sad — ao sc^Iy broke 

Tho note upon the dimpled wave, 
Seem*d Nature's self a requiem spoke, 

As moments basten'd to the grave. 

Then Fancy waved her magic wand, 

And soon from out their elfin bow're, 
To weave the dance on Leman's strand, 

Troop'd forth a host of fairy powers — 
Troop'd forth the sprites of every glen — 

From nook and grove and flow*ry grot, 
From mountain drear, from sedgy fen, 

Troop*d spirits to the joyous spot 
Slow-moving, there was Jura drear. 

With warlocks from each haunted vale, 
Blanc*s monarch lord, stem Argentiere, 

Flit through the air with garments pale. 

And with their queen all gath*ring round, 

Came elfin forms of love and light, 
And joining hands, with flowerets crown*d, 

Mov'd o'er the sward so dewy bright 
Then ope*d the lake her waters blue. 

For the train of the mermaid gay : 
A form arose of the vermil hue. 

Yet pure and bright as the foamy spray ; 
For queen of all, as beauty's queen. 

Fair " Leman" claimed the sway ; 
And none was there would chide, I ween, 

The lov'd of the " Orient ray." 

Then wheeled the dance 

In the mazy trance, 
And gaily then revel'd they there ; 

A measure they trod 

On the smooth, green sod* 
Led by the queen so pasBong fair. 

Music sped quicker, 

Mazes grew thicker. 
Round and round they merrily flew : 

Elfins were skipping ! 

Warlocks were tripping ! 
Rings they left on the peariy dew. 

The glee was great, tho mirth elate. 

As quickly flew the passing hour ; 
Each sprite did wait on fairy mate, 

In harebell cop or rosy bow'r. 
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At length, when hnihed 
. The mirth that gwhedy 
Queen Leman sang from her Ifly flow^ :«- 

LEMAN*8 BONO. 

Come kisB me — ki« me. 

Tinkling rill; 
Como kiflB mo — kin me, 

Tinkling Btill ; 
Oh lore me — love me, 
Bubbling brook ; 
Oh flee thee— flee thee, 

Mocking look ! 
And a warbling lay, 

Ab wayward child, 
No louger pay 

To Echo wild ! 
Then kin me — ^kin me, 

Glist'ning light. 
And kin me — kin me, 
Star BO bright 
Kin the child of the Bparkling streami 
Kin me, thou of the " Orient beam." 

Then Jura*B Lord, so Btemly proud, 
Blanc*8 monarch of the snowy shroud, 
And spirits all of airy light, 
Woo*d the love of Leman bright 

cnoRUB OP aniuTB. 
All haU— aU hail I 

To the vestal nymph 

Of the crystal lymph ; 
AUhaU— allhaU! 

Ab a clust*ring vine 

Shall love entwine 

Each nook, and vale, 

And heath, and dale. 
Then haU— all hail ! 

For « Fate" haB said, 

Our Qneen shall wed 
Era wanes the moon so pale. 

snarr op joea. 
Oh, Empren fair of the dancing wave« 
Oh, beauteous Queen of the crystal cavei 
As Stan recline on thy bosom pure, v 

Or flow^is reflect from thy fttgrant riion ; 
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Tiii|iiiiiiii'»glwrA^tag«ijtae! 

VBffTor mu. 
C««e,aM! XyMlmlmiiUrtald, 
Yd 9emm 4Hfl meet wUi ann m bold; 
Aad keep, proud Qaeea, tliy am'noi lieut — 
lU to my Alpine luUk drput ! 
True love ne'er mores in ebb and flov. 
Nor eoMUnej in pMBon'o gknr. 



Odd of tbe rtorm and tbe fleecy dood, 

Yel loreiier far tlinatbe rainbow'o hae, 
omce uMB lovti BMt ipaned nom Jon [■oud* 

The love Uni he meekly pnfier'd yoo. 
E'en mm mo* thon be my bridal mate. 

And baiten lorth with thy mfnnaidi gay. 
To dwell in my baOa of icy oCate, 
And whiqwr to me 4 mrnm'iing lay ! 
For Fate hM aaid 
Tbe Queen ahall wed, 
Eie paleo the diik of the alTery mooo ; 
And none there are 
'Gainot me will dare 
Hif mit to ridL for the pricelem boon. 

aiTSBf UtM Alf'e lAXSIfT. 

Ah ! lad to my aool io the mnrm'ring mmg. 
And lad'niDg the mirth of the breezne to me ; 

Ah ! lonely and drear do the ecfaoee prolong, 
And lad if the mnaic when wavea catch the glee. 

With grief and with ioiTOw my boaom ia torn. 
And woe in my ionl chimea woe to the lay ; 

Oh, come to me, lore ! as thns cheerleos I mourn 
The troth I hid plighted the «« Orient ray.* 
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Alas ! ifl there no one whom pity can roo?o 

To shed but a tear for the desolate fair? 
Ah ! woe is the heart that e'er fondly shall love. 

And twine its sweet hopes around spirits of air. 



' But quickly as the plaint was o^er. 

And ere an Echo had replied, 
A spirit from the farther shore 

Came blithesomely upon the tide. 
'Twas cradled in the curling wave, 

'Twos rocked upon the waters blue ; 
A merry laugh each ripple gave, 

And smiliug seemed each dimple true. 
The brooklets all in music gushed, 

And zephyrs woo'd the glancing spray, 
While Leman in her gladne» blutked, 

As kisacd her cheek the '* Orient ray." 



ROBIN HOOD. 

" Lythe and hasten gentylmen. 
That be of freebom blood, 
I shall ye tell of a goode yeman. 
His name was Robyn Hood." — Old Ballad. 

Thet who truly love Poetry, love it whether it is breathed forth in 
the rough, unpolished strains of a nation's infancy, or in the more 
chaste and elegant expressions of refined society. To such, the verses 
of Chaucer and Spencer, replete as they are with thought and feeling ; 
the rough strains of ballad literature, abounding in that free use of 
metaphor which is ever the chief characteristic of early poetry ; the 
highly imaginative and animated rhapsodies of the fathers of song, 
afford full as much delight as the more polished and musical, but less 
natural versification of modern times. So, too, the different depart* 
ments of poetry, though each has a host of admirers peculiarly its 
own, are loved almost equally well by all, and a chord of sympathy, 
that beats responsive to the poet's heart, is struck in the breast of his 
reader, whether listening to the animated notes of spirit-stirring war- 
song, to the wild strains of passion and emotion, or to the more simple 
descriptions of the beautiful in Nature. 

We were led to these reflections by the sight of an old and well- 
thumbed copy of <* The veritable history of Kobin Hood and Friar 
Tuck," which we accidentally met with a day or two since, in a cor- 
ner of our book-case, where it had lain unnoticed for many long yean. 
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It was emphatically the book of our childhood, and aside from the many 
pleasing reminiscences of school-boy days which its old, yellow covers 
call foith, we see much within it, as we turn over its soiled leaves, to 
remind us of a still more * olden time.' Should we spend an hour or 
two in attempting to delineate the character of that time — more particu- 
larly of one of its most prominent men — we shall perform a work not 
unprofitable to ourselves, and we trust not uninteresting to our 
readers. 

The early periods of English history are replete with the chronicles 
of war. Strife and contention, both civil and foreign, are depicted on 
every page. A government not firmly established, and containing few 
of those elements of freedom which the British constitution now se- 
cures, was constantly striving to harass its subjects, while they, on the 
other hand, were as vigorously struggling to resist oppression. A 
priesthood, possessed of many privileges and immunities, exercised a 
despotic sway over the lower orders of the people ; and a system of 
laws, both cruel and oppressive, infringed on their natural rights. 
Their condition was indeed miserable. For trivial offences, to which 
they were impelled by absolute necessity, they were rigorously pun- 
ished, and if any found means to escape from the grasp of the magis- 
trate, a sentence of outlawry was immediately passed upon them. 
They were driven forth from the abodes of men to the haunts of wild 
beasts, to the dense forests and high mountains of their native land. 

Such was the condition of England immediately after the memorable 
contest between Henry Third and his powerful barons, which took 
place about the middle of the thirteenth century. A large number of 
the yeomanry of England had attached themselves to the cause of their 
feudal lords, and when this contest eventuated in their defeat, they were 
by act of parliament declared to be outlaws, a price was set on their 
heads, and they were constantly exposed to an ignominious death. 
Prompted by revenge and impelled by want, they betook themselves 
to the fastnesses of the wilderness, to the mountains, forests, and 
morasses of the sterile ' north countrie,' where they still had recourse 
to the sword, and for a long time carried on a predatory warfare, which 
furnished them with the means of subsistence. The king, at length, 
weary of vain attempts to exterminate these obstinate rebels, deter- 
mined to offer such inducements as should lead them voluntarily to 
submit to his authority and return to their allegiance. Many accepted 
the proposed conditions ; others, who from long habit had become at- 
tached to their present mode of life, rejected every ofiTer, and for a long 
time defied the utmost efforts of their assailants. They were finally, 
however, compelled to yield, and were all reduced to a state of miser- 
able subjection, save a few bold spirits, who preferred the freedom of 
the forest, and the outlaw's life, beset with perils and hardships and 
bereft of the endearments of domestic life, to the clemency of a king, 
who so mercifully offered them the gift of their lives and limbs, on the 
most disgraceful conditions. 

^ The httle band who thus preferred to make the shadowy desert 
their dwelling place, betook themeelves to the vast forest of *Sherwodde/ 
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a wild and almost uninhabited tract of country, extending for many 
miles in all directions, and covered with a luxuriant growth of old for- 
est trees, under whose shade herds of deer browsed, and in whose 
branches innumerable birds had built their nests. Already were there 
in the wilds of this vast forest many who had been " outlawed for 
venyson ;" that is, for the infraction of the barbarous game laws, which 
forbade any the privilege of killing deer without the royal authority, 
and reserved the vast forests of the country, with all their antlered in- 
habitants, for the sole use of the king and his court. These, uniting 
with the outlaws who collected here soon after the great political crisis 
of which we have spoken, soon became an organized force, with a 
chosen leader, ready and able to provide for their support, either by 
the pursuits of the chase, or if need be, by appropriating the goods and 
chattels of some fat prior, who could well afford to contribute to their 
necessities. 

Here it is, that we first hear of the bold yeoman Robin Hood, the out- 
law of Sherwood forest, at whose exploits, recorded in the '* veritable 
history" above mentioned, our youthful eye used so often to kindle. 
Whether he was engaged in the great civil conflict above mentioned 
or not, we have no means of determining. The Latin chronicles of 
that period are silent on this point, and the ballad literature of the age 
■eems to regard the later actions of " bowld Robyn," rather than the 
events of his early life. In an age, however, when the existence of 
extraordinary personal strength was far more requisite in a soldier than 
now, an individual like Robin Hood would naturally be found wherever 
the danger was greatest, or wherever the most strenuous and perse- 
vering resistance to tyranny could be made. 

It is difficult to conceive of a robber as a brave, free-hearted, noble 
man. The profession has in our day sadly degenerated, and so long 
have we been accustomed to associate the name with all that is vile, * 
cowardly, and mean, that the famous wand of the 'Magician' can scarce 
avail to rescue the name of Robin Hood from an undeserved ignominy. 
That he was a brave, and withal a kind-hearted man, we cannot doubt. 
Though driven forth by a cruel king from a participation in the rights 
of subjects, though the leader of an obstinate band of insurgents, an 
outlaw, and a freebooter, he was a redresser of injuries and a succorer of 
the oppressed. Many a poor yeoman or unfortunate knight who stopped 
in his course to contribute to the funds of the outlaw, was regaled with 
the best of cheer and sent on his way with a loaded purse. Among 
other characteristics of the outlaw, we may notice his devotion to the 
Virgin and his respect for the female sex. He had, to be sure, no 
great affection for the wealthy ecclesiastics of his day, and not unfre- 
quently helped himself from their golden store ; yet, as our *' veritable 
history" declares, 

" lit loved our dere ladye, 

And for doute of deadly aynne 
Wolde he never do company harm 
Hiat ony woman wis ynne." 
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From such characteristics as these, as well as from his personal 
prowess, the fame of which was widely spread through that region, he 
soon became a great favorite among the neighboring people. The ag- 
gressions of royal power, and the enormous exactions of the clergy, 
bad caused much dissatisfaction in the minds of the free-hearted sons 
of ** merrie England," and he who so successfully withstood the 
former and refused to comply with the latter, could scarcely fail to 
acquire their good will. He soon became the hero of their ballads, 
and on May days and other festivals, the wandering minstrel (the sole 
source of information in that rude and uncultivated age — for the chron- 
icles of pious monks were not open to the body of the people) would 
chant to eager ears the story of his deeds. Nor are these old ballads 
to be rejected as mere fables, composed to satisfy a love of the noarvel- 
ous. Like the rhapsodies of Homer, they give us the best picture of 
the age in which they were written. They describe to us the forest- 
life of old England's sons. They tell us what objects they admired, 
what pleasures they pursued. Though irregular and unpolished, they 
are full of enthusiasm, and their uncouth and antiquated expressions 
are more than balanced by their animation and vehemence. It is from 
them that we gain our knowledge of the popular heroes of the times 
which they describe, of the manners and customs of the people them- 
selves, in short, of the whole character and framework of the society 
in which they were originated. Hence, they are not inaptly termed 
" veritable historys," for we learn from them more accurately than we 
do from the dry details of diplomacy and court intrigue, the true char- 
acter and condition of a nation. We have loved to linger over their 
descriptions of old baronial halls, decked with the implements of war- 
fare and the chase, and while reading these descriptions, we have 
seemed to listen in very truth to the hearty songs and tales of the old 
barons, over their old oak tables, groaning with good cheer. We 
have, in imagination, walked in the shade of those pathless wilds, and 
we have there seen the woodmen engaged in their rural sports, wrest- 
ling, leaping, or perchance, feasting on the rich food which the forest 
furnished. 

" Bread and wyne thoy had ynough, 
Aiid nombles of the dere ; 
Swannes and fesanntes they had full good, 
And foules of tho revere." 

Of the events of Robin Hood's life we have said but little ; most 
persons are familiar with them, and they who are not may find much 
concerning them in tho works of Scott ; more in the " veritable histo- 
lys" of the age. Our object has been rather to give a brief sketch of 
the times in which he lived, and if any are led by these desultory re- 
marks to peruse the old ballads of that period, they will not fail to be 
charmed with their glowing descriptions of forest-life, as well as with 
the simplicity and beauty which everywhere pervade these rude memo- 
rials of a distant age. f. 
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SHREDS AND PATCHES. 



Hail! all hall to tbee, thou glorious, "leafy month" of June! 
Thou dectest the green earth with flowers, and makest the air as mild 
and fragrant as gentle gales from AraHy the blest I " Meadows trim 
with daisies pied" are thy pathway ; ^^^ oet vales, all strewn with pink 
and pansy and gay primrose, with gorgeous " flowrets of a thousand 
hues," lap thee in their soft and grateful couch ! Pale and dewy violets, 
ruddy, buxom roses, kiss thy feet, as with step all music, and with 
voice all song, thou trippest merrily onward— onward — to join the nu- 
merous throng of months and years gone by ! 

'* The milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe," 

as the rising day-god pours his flood of golden light along the hills. 
Sweet month, would thou wert longer ! 

I love at this season to go forth among the quiet and hallowed haunts 
of Nature, and listen to her gentle teachings. Her mild whispers fall 
on my ear like voices from the spirit-land. I love to steal away from 
the hurly-burly of this noisy and work-day world, and 

" In close covert by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look. 
Hide me from day's garish eye; 
While the bee with honeyed thigh, 
That at her flowery work doth sing. 
And the waters murmuring, 
With such consort as they keep, 
Entice the dewy, feather'd sleep** 

Ay, that last is the pleasantest part of it. <' Blessings on the man who 
invented sleep," saith Sancho Panza, and the doughty squire knew a 
thing or two, if he had a fool for his master. Tell me not that it is 
shameful to part with one's precious hours in the unprofitable way of 
sleeping when he should be up and doing. Call me sluggard, call me 
what you will ; but give me that blessed morning nap. Pleasant a 
thing as it is at all hours, it is ihrice pleasant at that time. Tired 
nature has been restored ; the deep, death-like 'slumber which has 
prisoned both body and soul is partially broken, and you can lie there 
in a half-unconscious sort of existence, with pleasant fancies floating 
through your brain and wafting you gently off, as on angel's wings, to 
the bright fairy-land of dreams. Oh! *tis delicious sweet. I hate 
your early riser. He tumbles out before he is half rested, gets his 
body saturated with those execrable morning damps, goes round with 
his flesh as blue as boarding-house cream, and his visage as daric and 
lowering as the northwest comer of a thunder cloud, btcomes hungrj 
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and fretful before breakfast, and with limbs all shivering and teeth all 
chattering, he looks like a very goblin sent from that big, infernal hole 
which Symmes supposed to exist in the Polar regions. It makes one 
cross and ill-natured all day. Give me the easy soul, who takes his 
sleep out and gets up jolly and good-natured. 'Tis a blessed, blessed 
thing, this sleep. The ancient mariner of Coleridge, after " seven 
days, seven nights" of wakeful suffering, with a bloody, burning sky 
above, a sluggish, slimy sea below, and ghastly forms, all rotting round 
him, with living curses in their moveless eyes, is then relieved, and 
thus he gratefully relates it : 

" O sleep ! it 18 a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole I 
To Mary, queen, the praise be given ; 
She sent the gentle sleep from heaven. 
That slid into my souV* 



'Tis now the very witching time of night, that I am struggling to keep 
off the gentle influence, that fain would steal over my senses, and lock 
me in its soft embrace. The dim lamp flickering over the pale and 
thoughtful face of the student, hath long been extinguished. Darkness 
hath long since shrouded these time-stained walls with its thick gloomy 
curtain, 

" And tortured melody hath ceased 
Her sufferings on the evening flute." 

All is solemn, death-like stillness. Not a leaf rustles in the branches 
that overhang my window. The streets are silent and voiceless. In- 
nocence is softly sleeping, and ministering spirits are hovering round. 
Guilt is vainly wooing slumber to its relief, while tossing in feverish 
restlessness upon its uneasy couch. And if slumber does at length 
come, it is to unfold new scenes of terrors. He who has broken 3ie 
laws of God and man, cannot enjoy the sweet influence that seals his 
eyelids. Visions of horror await him in his dreams. It is not of^en 
that his spirit then wanders to the scenes of youth and early innocence ; 
it is not often that he '< babbles of green fields.'' Though he may still 
be in all the pride and glow and lustihood of youth, it is all the same to 
him. With no bright pictures will dreams cheer his vision. With no 
sweet voices will they whisper in his ear. With wailings sucK as 
" goblins damned" might utter, will they cause him to start from his 
troubled repose. With adders will they bind him round, which with 
their cloven tongues will '* hiss him into madness." The black and 
fearful gallows will they show him, higher than Haman ever reared ; 
ay, and there will glide around him gaunt and ghastly spectres, with 
their bony hands all clutching at his throat. Nothing can deliver him 
from the direful visions, when Guilt, " with fingers bloody red," doth 
draw his midnight curtains. Yes, there are 
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« Shapes that walk 
At dead of nifrht and clank their chains, and wave 
The torch of Hell around the murderer'B hed." 

Bat softly : it is not quite so still as I was talking of a short while 
since. Sounds now break upon the midnight air, and such sounds — 
oh, heavens ! It is a troop of maudlin serenaders, " making night hide- 
ous'' with their most unmusical performance. I love a good serenade. 
It steals in at your window, like a strain from heavenly visitants, sooth- 
ing the restless soul and filling it with sweet harmony. But from such 
a serenade as that, good lord deliver us ! Learning to play on a French 
horn is seraph-music, in comparison with it. As Holmes says, 

" You'd think they are crusaders, sent 

From some infernal clime, 
To pluck the eyes of Sentiment, 

And dock the tail of Rhyme, 
To crack the voice of Melody, 

And break the legs of Time." 



Jeremiah Jennings— or Jerry, as he was familiarly called— was my 
" chum" during my first two years in College. What on earth brought 
US together, I never could fully understand ; for we were the very an- 
tipodes in our habits. I had " come to College" — ^how that old Fresh- 
man phrase calls up to mind that period of my course, which Mrs. Child 
would reckon among the " sunny spots of greenery^^ in life ; and in 
sooth, there is someSiing sunny and pleasant about it, with all its toil 
and trouble and timorous apprehension — I had come here, as I was 
saying, to study. As for Jerry, that was no part of his design. I don't 
believe he had ever thought of such a thing. He used to say he 
thought before coming, that College was a great place, full of a literary 
atmosphere, where one would suck in wisdom at every breath, without 
any kind of effort on his own part. Or else he thought knowledge 
would grow upon him, in some way or other ; a sort of accretion^ was 
his idea. How in the world he ever studied enough to gain admission, 
I am at a loss to imagine. 

'* This is a devil of a hard world to live in," would Jerry say, as he 
tilted back in his easy chair, with his feet against the top of the stove. 

Jerry had an unconquerable propensity to put his feet upon the stove ; 
and he never sat in the room five minutes at a time, in any other posi- 
tion. I have known him bum out half a dozen pair of boots in a single 
winter, besides ruining the tops of three stoves. College stoves, dear 
reader, are fancy articles, and will not endure rough usage. 

Always when I returned from my morning walk— chum never went 
with me ; indeed, he would always take it as an insult to be asked to 
walk, save to his dinner — I found him with his feet in the aforesaid 
position, with Handy Andy, Boz's works illustrated, or some book with 
similar embellishments, lying open on his knees. Strange as it may 
seem, it was always open at a picture. He never seemed to be read- 
VOL. XI. 42 
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ing, but studied the pictures, and filled up the rest with his imaginatioB. 
He had the most comic way of studying a comic picture I ever saw. 
He would scrutinize it in the closest manneri and trace out every line 
and figure, all the while preserving the most staid and sober visage im- 
aginable. But like the jar of a battery, which changeth not in appear- 
ance while being charged, (here's a scientific figure with a vengeance,) 
so also did chum maintain his gravity, till he had taken in every ludi- 
crous and grotesque feature, when he would burst into one long, loud, 
prodigious roar. I always shut my book for the next ten minutes, 
when Jerry began to laugh. His laugh was always contagious. No 
one could hear that jolly cachinnation of his, or see that round oily face 
all luminous with the intensity of his mirth, with the merriest twinkle 
of the eye, and the drollest sort of a jerking about the comers of his 
mouth, without joining heartily in his merriment. Chum never laughed 
in any other way. What he would call a smiUj might be heard half 
the length of Chapel street. 

We roomed directly under Tutor K., one of the most nervous men 
I ever saw, who had as lief hear it thunder as hear one laugh in study 
hours. I believe ho thought laughing wicked — one of the vain and 
sinful trifles of this world. He used to come down when Jerry had 
got up one of his regular peals, dash into the room and confront him 
face to face, and with the most threatening gestures and horror-stricken 
countenance, command him, " in the name of the Faculty," to " stop 
disturbing the entry." But Jerry was constitutionally unable to stop, 
uniil he had his laugh out. He would keep on roaring in the face of the 
Tutor, shaking his sides and catching for breath, until Tutor K. would 
get as furious as a mad bull with half a score of red shawls before his 
eyes. Once, however, a difierent result followed. Some unusually 
dioU expression on Jerry's face caught the Tutor's eye ; and he burst 
out laughing in the midst of his wrath. He rushed out, and hastened 
back to his room. I verily believe he repented on his knees for thai 
involuntary sin. At any rate, he never ventured to enter our room, and 
expose himself to the same temptation afterward. 

Jerry would peruse his mirth-moving pictures, until half an hour be- 
fore recitation, when he would ask me to reach him his text-book — still 
keeping his angular position of body. 

" I say, chum," he would then break out, before he had looked over 
the first line of his Memorabilia, " this is a devil of a long lesson. What 
a bore Tutor O. is ! Blast him ! hope he won't call me up. There's a 
confounded long lesson in grammar, too." Little difference did it make 
with Jerry, as to the lengu of those Greek Gnunmar lessons ; for he 
was never guilty of loolung at one of them. 

He would then glance along the lines of bis book, and when he saw 
a word for which he could not possibly hatch out the meaning, he 
would ask it. If it occurred to me, I told him ; if not, it made no sort 
of difference. He was just as well satisfied, and would go on to the 
next sentence. Thus he would sit till about fire minutes ailer the bell 
had rung, when he would start up and hurry out, upsetting chairs, table, 
<&c., come into the recitation room with a rush, — the only sort of a 
rush he ever made there, — and plump down on his seat before you liad 
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time to look up. Those were the only times he was ever known to 
run. 

Bat Jerry always kept his Sabbaths most religiously. There was 
no danger of his infringing in the least upon that statute in the " Laws 
of Yale College," which forbids students to walk on the Sabbath. He 
lind been bred up in the good old puritanical way ; and one of the 
parting gifts of his mother was a huge family Bible, thickly inter- 
spersed with plates. After breakfast on Sunday morning, he would 
take down that big Bible, seat himself in his customary position, and 
learn what he could of the contenu in his usual method of residing. 
There were two large pictures, that used to engross much of his at^ 
tention : the creation of the world, exhibiting Adam surrounded by 
every beast and bird and creeping thing, and the entrance of Noah 
into the ark, with the animals two and two of every kind. Jerry 
would study these by the hour together, stopping ever and anon to 
make some sagacious remarks on &e probable size and number of the 
•tables in the ark ; how long it took to feed the animals ; and won- 
dering how Noah ever managed to " bow up'' a beast, with " such a 
devil of a long neck," as the Giraffe has. There were several other 
pictures, which shared his attention ; and he took special delight in 
contemplating that of Jacob, at the well of Laban the Syrian. 

*' That Rachel was a devil of a pretty girl, I suppose," said he, '* and 
Jacob was lucky in falling in with her as he did. But to have to take 
that blear-eyed, wrinkled old maid of a Leah into the bargain, it was 
too bad. rd have pitched old Laban into his own well first." 

Jerry applied his passion for pictures to practice. He could sketch 
the best caricature of any man in the class ; and he usually spent his 
hour of recitation in that employment. How often have I seen our 
fellows, wriggling on their seats, and vainly endeavoring to smother 
their mirth, at some grotesque representation of our Tutor, with an al- 
mighty long augur, and some poor wight of us writhing on the end 
of it! 

The doors and walls of our room bore numerous proofs of Jerry's 
talent. Every term bill of ours had a huge item of " individual dam- 
ages,'' for defacing the room. 

Alas, for poor Jerry! His fate was the fate of many, who enter 
our Alma Mater. It was at the close of our last Sophomore examina- 
tion, that I sat by my window, musing on the events of my half-com- 
pleted course. Jerry entered. His merry eye twinkled not, as it was 
wont to do. I saw at a glance that his course was run. His com- 
panions had been apprehensive of such a result, for weeks before the 
examination. Jerry said not a word, but opening his trunk began to 
pack in his books. 

** Have they dismissed you, Jerry ?" said I, somewhat hesitatingly. 

^ Yes, yes-— that devil of a Tutor O. has just advised me to ' leave 
college for an indefinite time.' Blast his picture ! Wish he had his 
Greek themes all stuffed down his throat. Wouldn't have minded it 
if thev had sent me off a year ago : but to wait till we had finished 
Evclid and Conies, and such an infernal mess of Greek and Latin 
stuff as we have had these two years, and then send a fellow off when 
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be has got so far through the wilderness, and in sight of the blessed 
land of promise, (but one more change to get into Senior seats,) it's too 
bad. Don't care a straw for myself; but it will kill my mother. She 
has set her heart on my obtaining a degree. I can't bear to meet A^." 

I called on Jerry at his home a few months since. He grasped me 
warmly by the hand, while his face seemed rounder and brighter, and 
his eye merrier in its twinkle than ever. He has done nothing since 
leaving College ; for his easy circumstances enable him to go through 
life laughing like a Democritus, and doing nothing else. Right jollily 
did we pass a couple of hours together, talking over the roistering 
scenes we had witnessed in days gone by. At the close of an obstrep- 
erous peal of laughter, occasioned by the mention of an old adventure 
of his with Tutor K., he exclaimed, (at the same time kicking over a 
bowl of coffee on the top of the stove,) " Ah ! chum, this is a devil of 
a hard world to live in,^* 

Reader, if you never met with a person of the foregoing description, 
consider it a shred-and-patch sort of a character, whereof the materials 
were clipped out of several different pieces. But it's all truth— oh, 
certainly ! 

" The coune of haman life is changeful still, 
Ab ii the fickle wind and wandering rill ; 
Or, like the light dance, which the wild breeze weaves 
Amidst the faded race of fallen leaves, 
Which now its breath bears down, now tosses high, 
Beats to the earth, or wafts to middle sky; 
Such, and so various, the precarious play 
Of fate with man, frail tenant of a day ! 

We have given you the longest quotation we could think of, for the 
*' printer's devil" swears he must have so many pages, whether the 
"fit of writing be on one or not," and the clock is just ready to toll the 
hour when he must have them. So here goes for something or nothing — 
probably the latter. But what shall one write about — change ? Sh^l I 
take you back to the days of waddling infancy, and descant upon what 
has happened since ? Shall I tell you of 

" Other yean, 
When boyhood had its idle throng 
Of gniltleas smiles and gnileleai tears," 

those days of sportive and joyous innocence, when " kisses were no 
sin !" Shall I recount the changes that have " swept over the spirit 
of my dream," since first I donned the hat and coat of stripling man- 
hood,? Oh, spare — ^for Heaven's sake spare the tale — methinks I hear 
you say ! Well, then, if you don't like this small personal stuff, shall I 
point vou to nations that have risen, spread their giant arms to grasp 
a world, and fallen in an hour to rise no more ? Smdl I tell you of old 
ftnd mighty fabrics, that have towered aloft in all the pride and pomp 
ud massive strength of kingly power, and then tottered and cmmUod 
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away to mingle with the dust of those that perished ages before ? I'll 
not do any such thing. 

Shall I then moralize upon the changes of our little embryo college 
world, which might seem quite as natural as any thing else, just at the 
present moment ? Alas ! the theme is one of a saddening though a 
pleasing kind. There have been many changes among us ; some of 
them sad ones. From the time we first met in our Freshmen habili- 
ments, which I will not stop to describe,^up through the days of Sopho- 
more vanity and Junior pomposity, to the dignity of the staid and sober 
Senior^ it is not strange that many changes should have befallen ut. 
What a different group of countenances do we now present, from those 
which were first ranged along the seats by the Chapel doors ! Some 
of us became disgusted with this quiet, plodding life, and lefl for other 
and more congenial employments ; others went, because they eouldnU 
help it. Their places have been filled with new comers Jrom time 
to time. We shall leave with the images of many pleasant scenes 
clinging fondly to our memory. Friendships have been formed, which, 
God grant, may never be sundered ! Yes, we have spent hours here 
diat are not to be forgotten. In the beautiful words of Praed : 

*' Thero are tones that will haunt ub, though lonely 
Our path be o'er mountain or aea ; 
There are looks that will part from us only, 
When memory ceases to be." 



EDITORS' TABLE. 



'Tis true ! reader, true as holy writ, that they had a supper ! Who? did yon ask ? 
Why, the Editors of the " Yale Lit,"— those self-same " blades" who have so often 
feasted you ! And why should they not? Lean Jack could never fatten upon air, 
ajid surely neither Hal, Bardolph, Hotspur, or King Jowl, could live upon their repa- 
tation. Then why begrudge to starving men a single feast ! 

But a feast they did have, whether you will or no, ffentle reader, and ooe prepared 
by their Chairman, whilst the othen were absent Yes ! the table was covered with 
dahee, and all were there, gazing wistfully upon it, save Lean Jack. A noise— a 
shout — a heavy tread — a rap— the door flew open, and he too was there. In he cam»^ 
stared around, to be sure that he had not entered the cook's sanctum by mistake— thmi 
me Hal a sly wink, slapped Bardolph on the shoulder, and lastly, swore (in good old 
Sazon, of course) that it was. the best ** Editortf TabW* he had seen for a six-month. 

Yet where were the new Eiditors 7 Not yet come, althouj^ it is past the hour when 
the ceremony should begin ! Hotspur was accordingly sent to hunt them up, and act 
as their usher. 

In they came at last, as lovely an " awkward squad" as ever delighted the eyes of 
a militia drill captain. In they came, spinning round like so many tops, scraping and 
bowing to every chair, stand, table-leg, book -case, and coal-box, in the room, and then 
hnddlinff together in one comer, there they stood, pulling and tuggingat one another's 
coat-tauB, and all looking as demure as possible. After the utmost difficulty, however. 
King Jowl finally succMded in arranging them m the order of their heaihfi placing 
the ueliest nearest hiuMelf. Hero Lean Jack was in his element « He thou^ the 
one who suggested the plan of a supper was worthy of a-donation— «h — adoration, be 
should have said." " In fact he always knew that there was more sense in the club 
than had ever yet been gotten ont of it, and he oonld now swear to it" <* Yes, he 
thoi^thst he was as good a jadg* of mi idea when he happensd to< 
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any penon, and he moat say that a finer one he had never yet either seen or heard in 
that body." Then too the fancy shown in labeling the dishes was inimitable. That 
large tureen marked " Genius" he could vouch contained ** calf s-head soup ;" there 
stood the bowl of «<raio-berrieB, titled *' Trash," and he was willing to bet his last coat 
that a leg of mutton was concealed in that dish of " First Offerings." ** Yes, yes, he 
knew it all — could see through it at a glance — and if the gentlemen would not be of- 
fended, he would say," Here he was cut short by Hotspur's asking him if he could 

tell why the " Coffin" has " Sham" written on it T '< Ha ! ha ! a motto of your own 

choosing, I guess," said Lean Jack, as he thrust both hands into his breeches-pocket, 

as far as thev would go, and commenced humming, *' Oh take your time, Miss Lucy." 

King Jowl, who htul taken the head uf the table, at length arose in his majesty, and 

Sve the nod. Each one seized his chosen dish — off flew the co?eoi— one was thrown 
If way across the room — another went jingling out of the window, while Lean Jack's 
went whntlmg past Bardolph's nose, evidently with ** malice a prepense** and mtent on 
injury. But horror of horrors, what was there ? not the savory contents which all had 
anticipated, but plates and bowls filled with poems, essays, prize compositkms, soo- 
nets, tales, sketches, etc. " Blood and thunder," shouted Lean Jack, as he sprang up 
from the table. " And is this the way, Mr. Chairman, that yon tamper with a man^ 
flections ? Is this the way that you scout at hm first love — his only love, and trample 
upon his cheridied hopes? Do you think, sir, that 111 stand it, sir ! What, I — I, LcMm 
Jack — a student — a Senior— a Poet — an Editor, sofibr myself to be hoaxed, and bear it 
as tamely as a Freshman ? No, sir ! I am not the genius yon take me for. I am m-^ 
»— a — (stretching himself to his full length) — a— above that, sir, and FU not stand xL" 
So down he sat, accordingly, in a puff of rage. 

" I say, Jack, d'ye know what < Sham^ means ?" cried Hotspur. A muttered 
'* Blood and thunder !" was the only reply vouchsafed, while Jack scowled upon him 
with that terrible look of his, which seemed to say, *' Now you have caught a tartar 1** 

All this while the " new regime" had not altered in the least They were filled 
with wonderment at the commencement ; they wondered at Iiean Jack ; they won- 
dered at Hotspur — at the supper — at the coffin — at every thing ; and there they sat, 
with eyes slightly globuler, and mouths which they had opened for the purpose of eat- 
ing, and which they had forgotten to shut — ^wondering still. Here King Jowl increased 
their wonder by a speech : 

Gentlemen and aueceiwrst — It is now my mournful duty to deliver into ymxt hands 
the Magazine, of which you have doubtless beard too much and seen too little. Its 
deUghts you have already tasted, (an angry groan from Lean Jack,) but your labors 
are yet to come. As you are if^norant, moreover, or at least supposed to be ignorant, of 
all that Editors should know, it may not be amiss that I should also give yon a few 
■nggestions relative to the conduct of that Magazine. As good and true Editors, yonr 
first care, then, will be for yourselves — ^your last, for the beloved offiipring which may 
rise up around yon m the shape of " articles." The principal difficulty which you 
wfll have to surmount in reference to yourselves, will be m acquiring the habit of look' 
hug like Editoro, Nor is this as small a matter as you may at first suppose, for upon 
your strikmg and literary appearance greatly depends your subscripCk>n-list in the k>wer 
classes. Here you cannot do better £an modei youTMlves after your " illustrious pre- 
decessors." Dress shabbily, and every one will say yon either are or ought to be 
tmart. Walk always with your hat well slouched and your head down— it looks like 
you were thinking, and as no one will ever have the presumption to inquire, yon are 
ware of the credit at all events. Havmg duly provided for yomselves, your next soli- 
eitode, as I before remarked, will be concerning your Magazine. Here your motto 
should be— not quality , but quantity. Neither will the old adage, " let all things take 
care of themselves," answer your purpose. This has already been resorted to, and 
found to fail most lamentably. ArUdes must be had, and you are appointed to collect 
them ; indeed, you will, at times, even have to go so far as to write one or two your- 
selves. This, however, is not always necessary, and if yon have not time at your 
diBpoeal, you may choose a half dozen pieces from the " balaam" in the coffin — cut a 
few paragraphs from each — ghre it, as a title, whatever word yon find in them most 
fivqnently repeated, and the composition will be sure to pass mmCer. All from whom 
you have made eztmcti, will be sure to nnite m its praise, woodering at their •wm 
Vmiin. Such articles have been known to answer admirably. 
If you are at a kss for poetiy, fix upon some one wiio wa« never knowtt to writa 
^ >; make him dadiyonoff any wunbartfitaMaf; Ml thmn into iMflfai to lalt 
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TonrBubjecta; get the printer*8 devil to punctuate them, and then label them acccwd- 
ug to fancy, — " tranalatioua from the German," " Cherokee," or " Sanacrit" If 
yon have any friends whom you would gratify, insist upon it that you are worry that 
there is not room enough left for them to contribute. They will be sure to feel the 
eomplimentn-take the hint — ^write something for the next number, and yon will enjoy 
the pleasare of seeing the next Editor in a pucker. 

I would also caution you, gentlemen, agahist " Plagiaristi." Yon must never be 
doped by them. And this you cannot better guard against, than by first copying, 
yonnelf, a portion of some well-known author, and afterwards giving it a most with- 
ering review m your Editors* Table. It will be like placing a scarecrow in your liter- 
ary field to keep off '* trespaasera." 

In general, it will be best for you not to have any " Editors* Table,*' for altbongh 
yoa are there privileged to act the buffoon with impunity, yet you are expeotod^to 
act it well, and none but those who do it naturally can succeed. Permit me with all 
modesty to say, that I flatter myself that I am an exception. 

Yoor last and greatest trouble will be to infuse interest into your Magazine. In 
this it will be absurd to oppose the public taste, oven though it be vitiated. You must 
pander to it Nothing Uiat is high-toned, or sensible, must be permitted to cross it 
If it desires wit, you must at least attempt a pun ; if humor, some one must sit for a 
picture ; if sarcasm, then must an editor be cut up and served out Nothing leoi will 
satisfy your readers, and you need never fear msulting their common sense, lor no one 
would ever suppose that you alluded to that 

Lastly, always announce your Magazine three months boforo it is actually to ap- 
pear. It shows that you aro, at least, thinking about it, and are meditating upon a 
family crisis. It excites curiosity, too, renders a mystery still more mysterious, keeps 
your readers in a delectable state of suspense, maikes tbem willing to discount their 
due-bills, to be satisfied with any thing, and toinwardUv pray for your safe and speedy 
delivery. When bringing it forth at last, swear the coffin is full — the printer a knave— 
you yourself a hero— and every one who does not believe it, will yet admire your m- 
dependence and spirit These, gentlemen, aro some of the suggestions I would make 
to you on parting. Others I could add, but my time is up, and simply remarking that 
yon, of course, are expected to pay for the mpper with which we have treated you, I 
would in the name of my associates say to you that mournful word, " good night" 

Here King Jowl, Bardolph, Hotspur, and Hal, vanished into air, never more to be 
aeon, while liean Jack, not bemg cut out for srial voyages, attempted to descend 
ftom the Sanctum by the stairway. The last that was ever heard of him, was a mut- 
tered " blood and thunder," as he fell down the fourth flight of stain. 

LiTKRART Sanctum, June. 

A peep, reader, only a peep, and we shall leave them to their mirth. Look yon- 
der ui the comer ! would you ever recognize an old acquaintance in Ephraim Smooth? 
Note him well ; see his foxy hair, which some in derisMn call " cairoty red,*' hot 
which he msists is a ** beautiful auburn ;" mark the cut of his dress ; the ** curve of 
grace" promment in every thing; see his okl white hat ; hissegar in his mouth ; his feet 
upon the top of the mantle piece ; see him, how hestares at a heroic verse he has foimd 
in the coffin, and notice with what ease he scratches his head as he tries to remember 
King Jowl's advice about making poetry out of doggerel Did you ask who that waa 
OQ the other side, m his undress uuform ? What, the one in whose face a laugh and a 
frown seem squabbling for the mastery ; the one that has such an air of " nonchalance" 
about him, and who leans back in his chair, as though lie had nothing in the world 
to do? Why, that ii "Mr. Habakuk Quick!" No, he b not lazy, reader; not m 
the least It is only a genteel carelessness ; a stray fancy. But he is ^nerous, too 
generous of his time, and you must bear with him, else the nunutes will be hoonk 
Remember he is our Secretary. Ah ! I see you aUready know that one in file arm 
chair, who is busy making memoranda of « promises to pay." Yes, that is " Jona- 
than Doolittle," the Treasurer. Did you say that he owed you a visit ? Well, hell 
pay it, never fear. Did you request him to call to-morrow? Yes, yes. Fll tell him 
to be there punctually. Hell come. 

And do yon know also those two peraons who are sitting astride the « balaam boz," 
and lai^ng their eyes ont at the *< curiosities." What! not know '<Mr. Tobiaa 
Slow" and <* Mr. Theophiastua Augustus Stubbs." Let me introduce them ! Splen- 
did fiBttowa they an too; and oaa ate thmqgh a joke m well as anybodyt when it m 
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exphiined. But como, let*H leave them to thoiiwoIvcH ! What, not willing to go 7 
Well, only one moment more ! 

Ephraim Smooth runs his finjrerR through hirt locks, so as to make each hair stand 
up for itself. (Mr. Hahakuk Quick, slowly taking his pipe out of his mouth, liieB imH 
cro.ssctt his hands under his coat tail.) *' 1 Pay, Smooth, — Smooth, — I say !" — (giving 
a long low whistle,) " wh-e-c-eu — irhat a rip-snorting red head you have gotF* 

Epkraim Smooth. " Any more remarks to make, Mr. Quick r 

But reader, come, bid them adieu for the present. 

The following was found the next morning on the floor. 

<* Re.aohedt That we du hereby resolve ourselves into a Committee of the Whole, 
to discuss the State of our Union, also, that we do go into au election for the puipose 
of choosing a Chairman, Scrivener, Treasurer, Proof- Reader, and Secretary of War,** 

On the firtd ballot for chairman, each one voted for himself, and Ephraim Smooth, 
who was actjng Speaker, gave the casting vote iu his own favor. 



LITERARY NOTICES. 

CoLLRniANA. — The following Literary Notice will explain itself to those who are m- 
itiated. To those who are not, we would say, never seek to fathom the mysteiy. 

Tutor X. " xMr. C, you were abseut from morning prayers and recitation ! Have 
you any excuse to offer ?" 



TEIAL NO. I. 

Student. " Yos, sir, I was 
sick." 

Tutor. "Well— ahem— 
ah — what was the matter?" 

S. "Had a headache, 
sir'" 

T. " A very bad one?" 

S. "Very bad uidoed, 
Birr 

T. "All the time?" 

S, "Yes sir, all the lime!" 

T. "Was it drop*»ca/ and 
sickening, or merely tempo- 
re^." 

S. "Sa— arl oh— ah- 
was— was both, sir!" 

T "Did it ache when 
the boll rang r 

S. " Yes, sir ! I think it 
did — but I didn't hear the 
bell, my alarm woke mo." 

T, " Did you call in a re- 
tpectable physician? What 
(fid he say or think?" 

S. "Yes, sir, 'Dr. Gull ;» 
he didn't say any thing, sir ! 
but thought it was a very 
« decided CM«'.'" 

r. "Well— I don't know! 
but as we have never before 
had a case of thb kind on 
hand, I will refer the mat- 
ter!" 



TRIAL NO. II. 

Student. " Sick, sir !" 

Tutor. " Too sick to ffo 
out?*' 

S. " Yes, sir, didn't leave 
my room." 

T " Did you goto break- 
fast?" 

S. "I didn't go out, I tell 
you, sir." 

T. "I know! but did you 
go to dinner?" 

S. " No, sir, havn't been 
out to-day, sir." 

T. " Well— did you hear 
the bell this morning ?" 

S. "Yes, #ir, both 
them!" 

T. "Did you wake up 
when you heard it ?" 

& " Shouldn't Uke to say 
certamly, sir ! but I beheve 
I was asleep when it first 
woke me I" 

T. "Are you positive?" 

S. "Yes, sir/" 

T, " And yon are sure 
that you are telling the truth 
and not laboring under a 
mistake?" 

S. " Can't be sure, sir, 
but think I am." 

T. " Well— just call up 
to my room, I should like to 



[trial Na ni. 

Tutor. "And so you were 
really sick this moming.** 

Student, " Yes, sir, I vm 
sick, and I had a headache 
— and it was a severe one^- 
and I couldn't go out, and if I 
could — I wonUn't— -and if I 
would, I didn't— and if I did, 
it was not to breakfast — and 
what is more—IVe bem 
sick for a month — only I 
didn't like to say so— and I 
havn't eaten any thing fat a 
week — and I did go to see a 
physician, and he was not 
of in — and I went again, and 
he did say it was vny bad 
indeed — and he did give ma 
a prescription, and 1 should 
have taken it, only I lost it. 
And I Off! telling you the 
truth, and I am not mistaken 
— and I am pontive — and I 
am in eamtit — and I tea* 
unwell all the time — and I 
can prove it by my room- 
nuite — and here is the phy- 
sician's note, and" 

T. "You are ezciiBed» 
Mr.C." 



ask you a few questions." 
C, " I say. Jack, what a darned screw our Tutor is— shonldnt wonder if he thongfat 
I was Zytn^— and to tell the truth, I was— only I shouldn't have told half so many if 
he hadn*t pushed me. I guess I'll tell him a whopi»er next time, and astonish him 
•o that he'll forget his screws." (Exit Jade and " CC," langhing.) 
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THOrOHT MADE VISIBLE. 

This result is achieved not only by the marvelous contrivances of 
the present era, but by those ancient inventions, painting, sculpture^ 
and writing. It is one object of the fine arl." to enliven existing notions, 
and awake to new vigor ideas that already lie slumbering in the soul. 
The arts of painting and sculpture flourish to maturity only in the high- 
est perfection of civilization. At such a period they lose their first 
character of simple utility, when it is their sole purpose to make 
thought seen, and contribute to the luxury of an age when wealth has 
emancipated a largo class from the necessity of constant toil, and cul- 
tivated intellect and taste demand appropriate gratification. The artist 
is impelled to his labor, not only by that love of ideal beauty which 
exists in his mind, but also by the hope that fame will give him a 
reputation, brilliant as the hues of his own colors, and much more last- 
ing. The desire of wealth may also mingle in his wishes without 
degrading the nobleness of his high aspirations. The encouragement 
necessary to stimulate his exertions is furnished only in a state of so- 
ciety when his works may be sought to adorn the mansions of wealth 
and' the palaces of nobility ; when mind is polished to derive keen 
pleasure from the perception of beauty in works of art ; when taste is 
cultured to such delicacy as to appreciate inventive and imitative skill, 
to be improved by the view of its productions, and qualified thus to 
admire still more successful eflforts of creative genius. Civilization 
ripens the luxury of art. The fine arts, however, are matured into 
the perfection which they ultimately attain, by the assiduous cultivation 
given to the germs of them which spring up in a rude state of society. 
The uncouth figures which the Indian makes upon a piece of bark 
with the point of his arrow, representing by the rough sketch some 
event that he wishes to narrate, merit greater notice than their intrinsic 
worth can claim. In executing his design ho exercises the same fac- 
ulties which work in the mind of Canova or Titian, as they pursue 
their labors on the marble or the canvas. His rude carving marks 
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the embryo state of the arts. Their figures of life and beauty denote 
the arts in their expanded bloom. The progress made is like 
that of a plant transferred from the field or wood, to the hot-house or 
the garden, where that which was a humble blossom on a thorny shrub, 
becomes a rose with deepened color and more splendid form — the 
queen of ilowers. The humble sketch of the savage is the first in that 
series of attempts which results in a finely wrought picture. He aims 
only to convey thought; there are ideas in his mind, which, by the mate- 
rials that nature affords him, he seeks to transmit to the mind of 
another ; and this is the primary design of almost every attempt that 
man makes at imitation. The thoughts and feelings that teem in his 
soul first find utterance in language, revealing themselves in speech to 
the mental world. He employs next the expressive language of 
signs, and soon, by mere marks of imitation, begins his alphabet of ar- 
tificial expression. Ho nidely graves figures of men and things, and 
endcavorH to make their position and arrangement tell the story of 
transpiring or past events. As the practice continues, changes creep 
in, arbitrary marks are introduced to widen the range of expression ; 
and from this common origin may grow the arts of writing by pictures, 
by hieroglyphics, and by characters representing vocal sounds. 

The arts of painting aM sculpture never lose this primary design. 
Their germs sprang up simply for the utile of expressing thought. 
The skillful artist seeks the duhe of gratifying luxurious taste by in- 
vesting thought witli life and beauty. He creates an ideal form, and en- 
deavors to transfer the beautiful conception laboring in his mind to the 
marble or the canvas. He must have as clear an apprehension of the 
idea he would develop, as the poet who would touch our sensibilities by 
his numbers, or the orator who would move us by his eloquence. 
The elegance with which thought and feeling are expressed constitute 
the attractive beauty of the piece. Thus there is a style in the fine 
arts as well as in writing. The colors on the canvas are but unmean- 
ing stains, unless they breathe with thought : without expression the 
statue is but a marble block. 

We may now view the peculiar advantages and proper sphere of 
each of these arts, and of writing, as the medium of thought. The most 
proper field of painting is to express the beautiful. The sensible ob- 
jects which excite emotions of pleasure in the mind by their loveliness, 
are the subjects to warm the fancy and employ the art of the painter. 
The features of the human countenance, beaming with expression and 
intelligence, the graceful form, the symmetrical edifice, the landscape, 
may all be vividly represented to the mind on the breathing canvas. 
But painting, although most pleased to linger among the beautiful, does 
not confine itself here, but oAen attempts to delineate objects of sub- 
limity and grandeur. The sky blackened by the tempest which is 
spreading desolation beneath, the forked lightning which plays among 
the sable drapery of the sky and reveals the rolling billows tossing the 
desparing mariners, have oflen been rivaled by the colors of the 
painter. Many of the passions which agitato the human breast he may 
depict in the countenance which comes from his hand, almost glowing 
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with the flush of life and illumined by the immortal spirit. In the 
features appears ambition, with its high purpose and inflexible determi- 
nation, or benevolence with its heavenly expression. Malice and re- 
venge frown in the contracted brow, scorn exerts its withering power 
in the curling lip, and envy scowls in every feature of the distorted 
countenance ; sportive humor appears playing about the flexible mouth 
and expanded brow, giving the whole visage its mirthful expression. 

Painting has indeed great scope for the display of its power, and a 
wide field in which to select its subjects. These it presents directly 
to the sight — the sense through which impressions are most forcibly 
made ou the mind. The idea of a landscape, with much of its beautiful 
scenery, its hills and vales, its green wood and silvery stream, is con- 
Tcyed to the mind at a single glance, with a strength which description 
might despair of equaling, except to one of the most active fancy. An 
aye-witness might exhaust all his resources of language in relating the 
horrors of a battle, and still fail of conveying an adequate idea of the 
scene to those unaccustomed to the din of arms and the fury of the 
conflict. But on the canvas the whole scene is spread before us. 
We stand on an eminence from which we behold the field of strife. 
The heavy columns meet in deadly conflict ; the shock arrests the 
advance of the bands ; carnage rages with fury, and the crimson blood 
dyes the ground. A lingering death depicts agony on the features of 
the wounded ; their groans almost reach our ears ; our feelings are 
absorbed in the scene, and we are almost hurried into the belief that 
the reality is before us. Such is the power of painting to convey a 
vivid impression of the things it represents. 

The field of sculpture is more limited. This art is incapable of ex- 
pressing any extensive scenes of ordinary occurrence. The landing 
of the pilgrims, which forms a fine subject for the painter, with the 
ship in the distance, the bay, the snow-mantled hills, and the bleak 
sky, would mock the art of the sculptor, except, perhaps, in the branch 
of it called relief, which in some respects resembles painting. A bat- 
tle represented by a group of statues in the act of engaging in deadly 
conflict, would be a violation of true taste. Sculpture has not so wide a 
field in its power of representing in the features the passions of the mind. 
A frowning brow or an angry countenance wrought in the marble of 
almost ethereal whiteness would excite disgust; the leer of envy or 
the expression of scorn would offend every correct taste ; the playful 
smile of mirth would degrade the noble art. 

But if the true province of sculpture is less extensive than that of 
painting, if it cannot express as great a variety of ideas, it can exhibit 
those of the most noble and exalted character far more forcibly. The 
efibrt most congenial to it, is the representation of calm dignity and 
noble elevation of soul in the human countenance, and the rounding of 
the person in the most beautiful proportion. Were a man to be de- 
scribed at the moment when anger or revenge had thrown its discom- 
posing lines over his features, or mirth clothed them with a sunny 
smile, the painter might there find a subject of his pleasing art. But 
were he to be represented with his feelings in the calmness of repose, 
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the 6re of his intellect unobscured by the dark clouds of passion, and 
his countenance reflecting the living spirit, the image of its Maker — 
that were an object to warm the fancy and inspire the enthusiasm of 
the sculptor. He forms in his mind the image to be copied in marble, 
and with thrilling delight in the perfection of the living picture, seizes 
the chisel and commences his labor on the rude mass before him. 
Anxiously he watches the progress of the work, and when, after much 
toil and care, he realizes the triumph of his art, with what ecstasy 
does he view the exact copy of the original ! The brow bearing the 
marks of intellectual greatness and magnanimity of soul, the lips in- 
dicating firmness of character, every feature conspiring to express the 
noble qualities that adorn humanity, are before him, and attest the con- 
summate power of his art. As we stand before the marble, and recog- 
nize the majestic form of some benefactor of our country or race, we 
gaze with enthusiastic rapture on the representation, and almost for- 
getting it is but cold and lifeless stone, clothe it with the attributes of 
life. Fancy almost persuades us that those limbs have motion, — those 
features power to express the varying feelings of the soul, — that mouth 
a tongue about to address us in words of breathing eloquence. Or 
perhaps we almost imagine, that having become a celestial inhabitant, 
he has descended to earth adorned with the flowing robes of the upper 
city ; or that his earthly form, freed from every thing repulsive in death, 
and retaining only its loveliness, is invested with permanent beauty. 

Such feelings, however, are experienced only when we are wrought 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and suffer our imagination to gain 
the mastery over our reason. The greatest effect which the view of 
a perfect statue has on most minds, is to convey a correct and vivid 
idea of the character presented, and to excite high admiration of the 
power of the art and the skill of the artist. In statuary the human 
form can be perfectly represented to two of the senses. It would be 
difficult for one bom blind, to conceive from the act of touch, how the 
prominences of the person can appear on the plain canvas ; but in the 
statue, they would be perfectly obvious. In exhibiting colors sculp- 
ture makes no pretensions ; it overlooks such minor distinctions, and 
is satisfied to express the noble feelings — the soul. Painting excites 
our admiration ; but sculpture heightens this feeling to reverence, al- 
most to adoration. It strikes us with a degree of awe, being more 
ideal, ethereal, divine. 

To the expressive power of writing we find it difficult to fix a limit. 
Almost every idea which has ever sprung into existence in the mind, 
from the earliest impressions of the chUd to the sublime conceptions 
of a Newton, might be embodied in words, which might be placed in 
permanent characters upon the written page. Language is equally 
well suited to the description of the material creation,— of the events of 
history, — of the actions performed on the theatre of life, — of abstract 
truths. And writing is the body enclosing language as the soul vivi- 
fying its envelop. The sounds which convey ideas, and are fleeting as 
the breath of man, are associated in constant fellowship with artificial 
ahapes, displaying thought to those who behold them. The letters are 
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infonned with mental life. Writing feels a confidence in its power to 
record all the kinds of ideas and feelings that arise in the soul. As a 
far-running vehicle of knowledge, nothing is more fit than the char- 
acters flowing from the " pen of a ready writer." They are the pano- 
rama of thought. Painting has indeed been used to perpetuate the 
knowledge of historical events ; and in the Mexican empire, it was 
the principal medium of intelligence, though very imperfect. It can 
represent an action only in a fixed state. The description of a single 
day's events in our revolution would require a vast number of paint- 
ings. How would the battle of Bunker Hill, with the many and rapid 
events of that glorious day, be described by this means ? The em- 
barking of the enemy, their passage across the bay, the landing, the 
forming of the troops in array of battle, the conflagration of the 
neighboring town, and the other scenes of the action, would require in 
their delineation as many different paintings. But in the written de- 
scriptions, the mind is conducted through each successive scene by 
easy transitions, while the imagination being kindled forms for itself a 
living, moving picture. It may not indeed be excited as by a paint- 
ing which brings the subjects directly to the sight — the impression may 
be less forcible and less firmly fixed in the mind — but the history 
would be learned more correctly, and the ideas conveyed have a closer 
connection. It is a drama in which we see not only the great actions 
and personages, but the smaller circumstances of tlie shifting scenes, the 
joints on which turn the grand events. A play with which we are unac- 
quainted is made more intelligible by an attentive reading, than by the 
most gorgeous representation. The latter is most pleasing when it 
exhibits a familiar and favorite piece. Such is the relation of histor- 
ical painting to historical writing. And in the description of natural 
scenery — what painter could draw a more lovely picture than that de- 
lineated by Milton in his description of Eden ? A painter might draw 
the objects as they appear in the camera of the poet's verse. Thus 
the bard assists the painter ; and the painter in turn contributes to in- 
spire the lay of the poet. The deeds of heroes are best described by 
the historian, or the living strains of the bard. The achievements of 
Achilles need not a painter to give them finer touches than Homer has 
done, nor those of iEneas a more skillful delineator than Virgil. But ' 
in describing the persons of the heroes themselves, writing must yield 
to its sister arts. The ancients have told us of the form of Alexander, 
of the turn of his head and the quickness of his eye, of his fair coun- 
tenance and fragrant breath : but could we view the paintings of him 
by Apelles, or his statues by Lysippus, we should feel the inadequacy 
of language to give us a perfect idea of the countenance and form of 
the conqueror. But writing will perpetuate ideas a longer space of 
time. The statue stands done, a single work of art, and when time 
crumbles it, is forever lost. The colors of the painting fade away no 
more to brighten on the canvas. But written works, multiplied by the 
pen and the press, will remain to the end of time. 

Sculpture, then, produces works which most resemble the objects 
they represent ; is the most exalted means of describing the most noble 
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objects, and impresses tbem forcibly on the mind. Painting is wider 
in its range, less ethereal and exalted in its nature, and, presenting 
its objects to the sense of sight, strongly affects the beholder. Wri- 
ting has the power of expressing the whole range of thought, but in a 
manner less forcible and impressive. 

A curious thing it is, — this impressing the mind on marble, — on can- 
vas, — on paper. A thought — what is it? An impalpable, spiritual 
something, seemingly too ethereal to be caught by our gross instruments, 
and, more swiftly winged than the lightnings, too light to be detained, 
even could it once be taken. Yet man holds it a prisoner. A few 
strokes of the chisel, and it is fixed in the stone. The brush glides 
over the canvas, and thought is fast imbedded in the colors. The pen 
disfigures the fair sheet with a few marks, and even in those most 
humble traces dwells divine, godlike thought. 



THE GRAVE OF HEARTS. 

Carols glad through sky are thrilling, 

Fh)m a songster of the air, 
Till he sees a vale of sadness ; — 

Hearts of truth are buried there ! 

Solemn cypreas-boughs o*erhanging, 
Cost a dense and holy gloom ; 

Clou<ls above with brows enshadcd, 
Softly weep upon the tomb. 

Richly laden, comes Ambition, 

Gazer on the sun till blind, 
Sighless, throws away his treasure, 

Leaves a heart of truth behind. 

Yean roll by and now returning, 
Hoar Ambition totten slow. 

Gropes to find his ancient treasure, 
Strives in teare — 'tis far below ! 

Let the true heart, never yielding. 
Learn to live alone and brave ! 

'Gamst the World's dead body straggle, 
Beating lifelike in the grave ! 

Friendship here wings down immortal» 
Love, with sweet and heav'nly art; 

Linking in emfance oeJeitial, 
Bend above the Gimve of Hearta 
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Mingrled cloada are now fast flying, 

Holy BunbeairiJi, Mmng strong, 
Through the .last drops, flash bright rainbows, 

And the bird renews his song. 



A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION. 

Living under wholesome laws, and in the engagement of civil lib- 
erty, the present generation is apt to forget the hardships encountered 
by their forefathers. So long and uninterrupted has been our posses- 
sion of freedom of thought and action, that it now seems a natural 
right, to which none would deny our claims. Yet reflection tells us 
it was not thus a century since. Ere that boon, compared with which 
all others are as naught, was granted, many a hard-contested battle was 
fought, much noble blood was shed. The battle-field bore witness to 
the reluctance with which others yielded to our just demands. All 
the tender ties, which unite heart to heart, were severed by the raging 
strife. Those were truly the days in which the metal of men was 
tested by the crucible of dangers. Although numbers acquitted them- 
selves in the trial with honors, we only wish to mention the example 
of one, whose patriotism compelled him to make the greatest of hu- 
man 8acriflces~-^the object of his ardent love. Nor do we intend to 
portray a romance of fiction, but a romance of stem reality. 

** Sunset was flinging the golden mantle of its sinking god on moun- 
tain, wave, and tree ; the song of birds was dying as each sought his 
nest in the clustering foliage or scented bower," and the landscape, as 
far as the eye could reach, presented the tranquil and mellow appear- 
ance, anticipative of approaching twilight, when two riders issued 
from the park fronting the mansion of a Carolinian planter. The one 
was a handsome, prepossessing youth ; his companion a beautiful fair 
one, in whose rosy cheek and laughing eye m^ght be traced the sweet 
innocence of girlhood. Onward they cantered, making the forest ring 
with their merry voices. Bright hope, and still brighter love, glad- 
dened their youthful hearts. To them the present was a scene of 
bliss, and the future only appeared as the fulfillment of their bright 
dreams of wedded happiness. No dark cloud had as yet lowered over 
their sunny horizon. This young couple continued their ride, until 
low, ominous mutterings of thunder, accompanied with quick flashes 
of lightnings, warned them that it was time to return. Before reach- 
ing home, black clouds were sailing over their heads, and big drops of 
rain were descending. These fair equestrians were Alexander Hume 
and Ellen Lacy. 

Young Hume had been for some time anxious to join his country- 
men in their contest for Liberty, but refrained from doing so at the so- 
licitation of his father. Although he had not arrived at maturity, he 
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would not have been so easily constrained, had not other than paternal 
influences swayed his inclinations. He had frequently resolved to 
join Sumpter or Marion, but whenever he mentioned the subject to his 
lady-love, her tears and pleading looks melted his determination. But 
before the present evening, he had never expressed the wish nearest 
his heart. With a lover's eloquence he had made the fair Ellen con- 
fess her fondness, and consent to become his plighted bride. The 
eager lover was anxious for the marriage day to be appointed. The 
lady, while the tell-tale blushes mantled o'er her cheeks, finally con- 
sented. Amid such sweet communings and fond glances, the hours 
flew on unnoticed. 

But they were suddenly awakened from their happy dreams. One 
of young Hume's family servants burst into the room, with the startling 
intelligence, that a band of tories had surrounded his father's mansion, 
and were committing the most horrible atrocities. The young man 
bade a hasty adieu to his betrothed, received a miniature of her charm- 
ing features, and mounting his fiery steed, dashed off. His father's 
dwelling was some miles distant, but by application of his spurs, he 
soon arrived within sight of what was once his home. But now, alas ! 
all that could be seen was a smoking heap of logs. For several min- 
utes he stood mute with astonishment and surprise. His manly soul 
was dismayed by the appalling sight. Even at the distance where he 
stood, he could perceive a body of terrifitd slaves grouped around some 
object which he could not distinguish. He hastened forward, and 
there, horrible sight for a son ! he beheld his father hanging from the 
hmb of a tree, with every muscle stiffened in the agonies of death. 
For some minutes he stood overcome with grief. He then cot the 
rope, and enfolded the cold corpse in his arms. The death of those 
we love is a source of sadness at all times, but when it occurs in such 
a terrible form, the sight almost pierces the brain. This was young 
Hume's only parent. His mother had been taken from him in infancy, 
and the father possessed all the aflfection, which would have been due to 
her. He now reproached himself for not taking arms and joining the 
defenders of his country. He saw how closely the chain of Love 
had entwined his heart. That cold, calm face seemed to reproach 
him with inactivity. He now made a vow to devote himself to his 
country, and avenge the murder of his parent. 

After discharging the last duties to the dead, with a heart sad, but 
thirsting for vengeance, he joined the army on its march against Sa- 
vannah. The prospect of fame or military advancement awakened 
no emotion of emulation within his bosom. His enthusiasm was 
tinctured with despair. The lightheartedness of his companions in 
arms sounded like mockery. The polite courtesy of the Count D'Es- 
taing, in granting the besieged twenty-four hours for deliberation, chafed 
his impetuous spirit. Instead of granting a delay, he would have im- 
mediately rushed on to the assault. While the pall of night hung over 
the slumbering army, he passed the sentinels and wandered in the 
neighboring woods. The cool breeze that fanned his cheek, in some 
degree tranquilized his mind. His thoughts would mount to the em- 
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pyrean realms, from which he had so suddenly been precipitated. 
His imagination painted his betrothed in tears and disconsolate. A 
prophetic warning seemed to whisper, that the approaching day would 
be fatal to him. He endeavored to shake off his despondency, but 
\irithout success. But he determined, if death should come, his life 
should be sold as dear as possible. 

The morning's reveille summoned him back to the camp. The com- 
mander selected him as a herald to bear the flag of peace to the ene- 
my. In answer, he received their defiance. The soldiers were 
drawn up in battle-array, and the destructive cannonading commenced. 
Rank after rank was mowed down, and still others continued to ad- 
vance, to share the same fate. The French were cut to pieces, or had 
already retreated. A few brave, invincible Americans still stood their 
ground. Alexander Hume, as a young lion, rushed where the fight 
was the most fierce. He heeded not the balls whizzing around him, 
the glistening swords, or the bloody corpses that obstructed his path. 
His little band was dropping off without hope of succor ; the only al- 
ternative was to retreat, or strike a bold stroke for a glorious victory or 
death. The latter was their choice. At their leader's command, as a 
foaming billow dashed against the stony breakers, they rushed up to 
the very cannon's mouth. The forked flames glared in their faces, 
but their dauntless hearts never flinched. Young Hume raised the 
flag staff, and with his reeking sword cut his way at the head of the 
little band who were determined to conquer or die. At length, hem- 
med in on all sides, and covered with wounds, they fell. 

The battle was now over, and sorrowing friends were searching 
among the dead for their loved ones, when the stiff corpse of young 
Hume was discovered. The clotted blood showed where the sharp, 
mortal steel had entered. The funeral shroud was prepared, and the 
body was stripped, when a miniature, crimsoned with the blood of his 
now lifeless heart, was discovered. A few weeks more and he would 
have clasped the blushing bride to his bosom. That countenance, 
pale and frigid in the sleep of death, would have been wreathed with 
smiles of happiness. In sad array they bore him to the tomb of his 
fathers. The blow was too heavy for his plighted bride. Like the 
drooping lily, she gradually faded. The cord of Love was snapped, 
and that of life ceased to vibrate. Her grave was made by the side 
of her lover's, and there she sleeps. And their loving souls now com- 
mune in that bright land whore all are happy. 

VOL. XI. 44 
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PATRIOTISM AND PHILANTHROPY, DISTINGUISHED AND 
RECONCILED. 

The love of Country and the love of Mankind are two leading prin- 
ciples of action in the human heart. Each in its appropriate sphere is 
exalted in its aims, and well worthy the man and the Christian. And 
when properly blended in the same individual, they help to make up 
that beautiful symmetry of character, which at once adorns and ele- 
vates the fallen nature of man, and restores to view traces of its primeval 
excellence. Both are the offspring of Benevolence, and are nearly 
allied to that great principle of love, which alone distinguishes heaven 
from hell ; and which, if universally acted upon, would make a para- 
dise of earth. He who is destitute of these, or, in other words, who 
acts from mere selfishness, irrespective of the rights and happiness of 
others, is undeserving the name of man, and needs nothing but a 
removal of all restraint from his heart, to render him a fit companion 
for the spirits of the world below. 

The love of Mankind is evidently an inherent principle in the heart, 
implanted in man by the hand of his Maker. And only by a long 
course of flagrant crimes, calculated to do violence to this principle, 
or by a series of successive injuries and disappointments, tending to 
alienate the heart from all feelings of sympathy with fellow beings, 
are its traces ever entirely obliterated. 

It implies in its full force, the cherishing a kind regard toward the 
whole human family, and a disposition to promote, as far as in us lies, 
the happiness of every individual. It extends to the enemy as well as 
the friend. And not only demands that we spare our deadliest foe, 
when he has fallen into our hands, unless the attainment of some higher 
end requires the sacrifice of his life ; but also bids us administer the 
healing balm to his wounds, and soothe his dying agonies. The treat- 
ment of Col. Ledyard and his gallant band by the British, was one of 
the most flagrant outrages against the principle of Philanthropy the 
world ever witnessed ; while the rescue of Capt. Smith by Pocahon- 
tas, is a no less noted example of the triumph of that principle. The 
one cannot be too highly censured, the other elicits the unqualified ap- 
probation of all. . 

It may perhaps be a matter of some doubt, whether the love of 
Country, like Philanthropy, is an innate principle of the mind, or 
whether it is the result of cultivation merely. The roving disposition 
of men in the earlier ages of the world, and of many of the more rude 
and barbarous tribes of the present day, would seem to indicate that man, 
in his natural state, is a migratory being ; and that a cultivated mode 
of life, a desire for mutual improvement and assistance, and an at- 
tachment to friends, have kindled up the fires of Patriotism in hia 
breast. Whatever may have been its origin, the present constitution 
of society renders its existence essential to the highest good of the 
whole. 

From the family circle up to those governments on whose domin- 
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ions " the sun never sets ;** like so many wheels of a machine all sub- 
servient to the general plan, the complicated machinery of society 
tends towards one general result ; and by this wise arrangement men 
are mutually bound to protect each other, and to assist in strengthen- 
ing the common bond that unites them together. Patriotism docs not 
demand that we hate our foes, in order that we may the more efTectually 
defend our country ; but it does require that we cherish so hicj^h a re- 
gard for our country, that when its safety demands it, we stand ready 
to take up arms in its defense ; just as it is the duty of a father or 
elder brother to protect the weaker members of a family from an en- 
raged neighbor, while kind feeling may prompt him, at the very next 
hour, to deny himself for the sake of obliging that neighbor. 

Patriotism may be carried too far. This fault was perhaps more com- 
mon formerly than at present, especially among the Greeks and Romans. 
LfOve of Country with them was considered the first of virtues, and 
seems, in part at least, to have rooted out Philanthropy. This doubt- 
less led them into wars that might in some cases have been avoided, 
had these two principles been more equally balanced. And yet we 
are constrained to believe, that a more ardent Patriotism was called 
for then, in order to secure the safety of their Country, than at the 
present time ; and more now than will be when wars shall have ceased 
from off the earth. But some, in anticipation of that day, have pro- 
ceeded faster than the progress of Christianization in the world would 
dictate ; and as a consequence have erred on the side of Philanthropy. 
' (Pardon the misnomer.) But that human governments will bo entirely 
abolished, even in the glorious days of the millenium, remains yet to 
be shown. 

Having thus briefly touched upon the origin of these two principles, 
we will next proceed to notice some of the points in which they dillcr. 
And, first, they differ in respect to the nature of the objects to which 
they relate. Patriotism seeks to guard the nation's honor and the 
nation's rights from outward assaults — to adopt that system of govern- 
ment which will result in the greatest present good to the country, and 
which will also perpetuate and secure the same to posterity — to enact, 
and execute on principles of justice, those laws, that will best protect 
the personal rights of all. 

Philanthropy aims at both public and private happiness. It discards 
every system that would exalt one portion of community, by infringing 
upon the rights of another. It bids us extend tlie friendly hand of 
charity for the relief of the distressed, of whatever name or nation, 
color or condition. It only waits to know that the sufferer is one of 
the lost race of Adam, however degraded by iniquity or sunken in 
pollution ; and like some angel of mercy it flies to his relief. In the 
language of scripture, *' it comforts those who mourn, lifts up those 
that are bowed down ; strengthens the weak hands and confirms the 
feeble knees ; binds up the broken-hearted, proclaims liberty to the 
captive, and the opening of the prison-doors to those that are bound ; 
feeds the hungry, clothes the naked, and visits the widow and the 
fatherless in their afflictions." 
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They differ also in the extent of their benevolent influence. The 
one from the very nature of the case is limited to a single country, and 
has in view at most the good of only a few hundred thousand indi- 
viduals. The other is world-wide in its interests; it knows no 
bounds. It regards alike the well being of the Pagan, the Mohamme- 
dan, and the enlightened Christian. It grasps the world in its embrace, 
and looks upon the remotest of the human family as a brother. Like 
the sun in his course, it would leave no haunt of wretchedness unvis- 
ited by its cheering beams of sympathy ; and, like him, it returns again 
and again to the lonely hovel, and smiles upon its miserable occupants. 

But a still more important difference regards the amount of self-de- 
nial requisite for carrying out the two principles. A man may be a 
good Patriot without ever leaving the bosom of his country — separa- 
ting himself from friends, or even descending from the higher walks 
of life. His duties, from their very nature and their relations to soci- 
ety, are well adapted to procure popular favor, as well as to gratify 
self. True, he is sometimes summoned to the field of battle, and call- 
ed, it may be, to lay down his life for his country. But it is amid 
the dazzling glory of military honors, and loud acclamations of ap- 
plause from admiring countrymen. Especially was this the case in 
former times, when he was of\enest called to meet such a fate. 

Not so with the Philanthropist. A far distant shore witnesses his 
deprivations and sufferings ; sufferings too in behalf of those who may 
never return a solitary expression of gratitude ; nay, who perhaps will 
imbrue in his blood those very hands which ho has been loading* 
with bounty. Or should he not go to a land of strangers, his employ- 
ment, as he visits the wretched inmates of the hospital and the alms- 
house, or like the immortal Howard, wanders from cell to cell, bear- 
ing joy to the lonely prisoner long since weary of life ; often brings 
him in contact with all that is loathsome and disgusting to the eye, or 
painful to the heart. 

They differ inasmuch as the former is more liable to corruption than 
the latter. The Patriot is so often and sorely beset with temptations 
and appeals to his selfish and baser passions, that his love of country 
too frequently degenerates, until at length ho is no longer a Patriot, ex- 
cept in name. Others who bear this title, may never from the first 
have breathed one sincere desire for their country's welfare. The 
first of these is sacrificing Patriotism, principle, every thing, on the 
altar of party ; the latter bending every energy to obtain the loaves 
and fishes of office. 

On the contrary, the Philanthropist, though he may sometimes be 
actuated by wrong motives, or hurried madly onward by zeal without 
knowledge, has comparatively few inducements of a selfish nature to 
urge him to action. If he remain at home, his deeds of charity will often 
be of a retiring character, unnoticed except by him who receives them, 
and unrewarded save by that Being who '* seeth in secret." If he 
leave his country, he will as frequently be stigmatized as a fanatic 
and a madman ; at least he will carry with him the sympathies of but 
few of his fellow-men. Under such circumstances, not many will de- 
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vote tbeir lives for the benefit of their race ; unless a genuine love of 
Mankind, nearly resembling what the Apostle Paul calls *< charity," 
ardently bums in their hearts. 

Again, they differ in respect to their uniformity. At a time when a 
country is threatened with a foreign invasion, Patriotism glows in an 
unusual degree in every bosom. Old and young are ready to rally 
around the standard of liberty, and freely spill their blood in its de- 
fense ; and, as was the case during our own struggle for independence, 
even the female sex may exhibit an ardent devotion to their country*8 
cause, without incurring reproach or overstepping the bounds of pro- 
priety. Nay, they may even merit the highest applause, for their well- 
directed efforts in the cause of freedom. At such a time, therefore, the 
balance of feeling may, and of right should preponderate in favor of 
Patriotism. Whereas, at another time, comparatively few of all the 
individuals in a given country, need bestow any special attention on 
that country's welfare. 

But the love of Mankind is far more uniform in its nature. Its reign 
should be constant and universal, pervading alike the hearts of both 
sexes and all ages. Like the fires that burned upon the altars of 
Vesta, it should never be permitted to grow dim. But so long as our 
race are exposed to suffering — so long as there is a broken heart to be 
bound up, or a tear to be wiped away — it should be present, to prompt us 
to compassionate that suffering, and to endeavor to exchange that tear 
for the smile of happiness ; and this will be as long as sin shall mar the 
beauty of the earth, and leave its stamp of woe and wretchedness im- 
pressed upon the human heart." 

It remains for us to speak of the consistency of these two principles. 
And here we are met with the broad assertion, that Patriotism is 
inconsistent with Christianity itself, and of course inconsistent with 
Philanthropy, which is one of the features in which Christianity re- 
veals itself to the world. It has oven been declared, by at least one 
noted sceptic, (M. Bayle,) that "a state composed of real Christians could 
not exist." This has lead to a more thorough examination of the subject, 
and, strange to tell, some professed believers have come to the conclusion, 
that a spirit of Patriotism is nowhere recommended in the word of 
God, and, consequently that the exercise of it is a sin, and that all hu- 
man governments are a mere nullity, or directly opposed to the spirit 
of the gospel. 

Space would not permit us to linger on these several points, nor are 
they necessarily involved in tho subject we have chosen. We 
leave it for others to determine whether there can be found on the 
pages of profane history, a more noble example of disinterested Pat- 
riotism, than that of the Hebrew Lawgiver, throughout his whole 
course ; and particularly on those occasions when, notwithstanding the 
offer made to himself of becoming " a greater nation and a mightier 
than they," his attachment to his people led him to throw himself be- 
tween them and their incensed Sovereign, and to intercede in their be- 
half, in this unparalleled strain : — " Yet now, if thou wilt, forgive theix 
sin ; and if not, blot me, 1 pray thee, out of thy book which thou hakBi 
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written." Or whether a more beautiful sentiment ever burst from 
patriotic lips, than that of the devoted Psalmist : — " If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning,'* &c. 

And to pass to the New Testament, we will let others decide 
whether any inference can be drawn from the example of Christ, when 
at a second risk of his life, he sought the welfare of his own country- 
men, the Nazarenes ; or when the hills of Judea echoed with his 
touching lamentation over the ill-fated Jerusalem ; or whether Paul 
breathed a spirit of Patriotism, when he was ready to wish himself ac- 
cursed from Christ, for his brethren, his kinsmen according to the 
flesh. To say nothing of the charges given to the Apostles to preach 
the gospel, beginning at Jerusalem; or of the strain which runs 
throughout every portion of the Bible, relative to the peculiar claims of 
all the various relations of life — claims higher and weightier in propor- 
tion as those relations are more intimate ; thus establishing beyond 
every shadow of doubt, that principle from which the duty of Patriot- 
ism must necessarily follow. Surely, if such examples as these have 
no bearing on the subject, then the most express commands might be 
set aside with impunity. 

But we were endeavoring to prove that both Patriotism and Philan- 
thropy might exist in the same heart and at the same time. And by 
Patriotism we mean, not the proud love of the Greek, the ambitious 
love of the Roman, or that selfish party passion of the present day, 
which is too often dignified with this high title ; but " that Christian 
love, which, while it respects as sacred the rights and the welfare of 
every land— of every foreign individual — teaches us to manifest, within 
the limits of justice, special affection towards our own country, in pro- 
portion to the special ties that unite us to it." 

It is true that some men exhibit one of these properties in a pre- 
eminent degree, while they manifest little or no evidence that they 
possess the other. But this is no proof that it does not exist, or at 
least may not be made to exist by proper cultivation. Its apparent non- 
existence may be accounted for on the principle of taste or education. 
One of the characteristics of man, is a power to cultivate those faculties 
and properties for which he has a preference, whilst others are neg- 
lected. 

The nature and constitution of the human mind admit of the same 
conclusion. The heart is capable of cherishing two or more objects at 
the same time ; else where is the consistency that God should com- 
mand us to love him with all the heart, and our neighbor as ourselves : 
implying love to at least three objects at the same time ; viz. God, our 
neighbor, and ourselves. 

If, then, Patriotism and Philanthropy be not inconsistent with each 
other, both can be cherished, in some degree, at the same time. But 
both spring from the same principle of benevolenee, and, as we have 
seen, both aim at the same great object, — the promotion of human 
happiness in the world. They are only different plans for securing the 
greatest amount of good. The one looks at the world as composed of 
individuals, each of whom has a personal obligation to discharge 
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towards every other one over whom he either has or can have an in- 
fluence. The other looks at it as made up of nations, which, like so 
many families, have rights of their own to protect, and domestic wants to 
provide for. Since, then, there is no discrepancy of design, but, on the 
contrary, a perfect harmony of interests and aims ; there is no more in- 
consistency in cherishing both, than of favoring any two benevolent 
objects at the same time. One may receive more of our attention than 
the other, yet both find a place in our hearts. 

Experience and observation also concur in testifying to the fact, that 
these two passions have frequently existed, to an eminent degree, in the 
same individual. Gen. Washington is acknowledged by all to stand 
foremost among patriots, whether of his own or any former age. Even 
his enemies feel compelled to yield assent to this. In all the vicissi- 
tudes of his public career, he manifested the most distinguished zeal 
for the welfare of his country, and ever labored most assiduously to 
promote its prosperity. And that this zeal was not the oflspring of 
ambition, was fully evinced by all his actions, both public and private. 
Yet scarcely was he less distinguished as a Philanthropist. Not only 
did he exhibit all the sympathy of a kind father towards his suffering 
soldiers, often denying himself that he might administer to their neces- 
sities ; but he ever held out the sceptre of mercy to a falleu enemy, 
sparing life whenever it was consistent with the safety of his country. 
And if history and tradition can be relied on, he was actuated by the 
same blessed spirit of love to Mankind in all the walks of his private 
life. If, then, these principles appear thus prominent in one individ- 
ual, they may both exist in some degree in all, since the nature of mind 
is the same in all. 

And inasmuch as we have seen that both are essential to the securing 
of the highest good, it becomes an imperative duty that every individ- 
ual cultivate both, to some extent. The love of our race is the first 
rule of our being ; it is the dictate of reason, of common sense, and, 
we may add, even of instinct. Without it happiness would no 
longer sojourn among men, and life become a burden not to be endured. 
The love of country, though comparatively less urgent in its claims, is 
too important to be disregarded. The utility of governments of some 
form, no reasonable rnan will call in question. Yet without this prin- 
ciple it would be impossible to sustain them. The bonds of society 
would be sundered, and the materials of which it is composed left to 
float at random amid the general desolation. Mankind, in separate 
families or clans, would wander unprotected among the wreck of ruined 
nations, and a Babcl-like confusion reign throughout the world. 

Doubtless some should make it their more immediate business to 
labor for the good of their country ; but never should their zeal for this 
cause them to forget the duty they owe their fellow-men as individuals, 
or to turn a deaf ear to the cries of the distressed whom Providence 
may have thrown in their way. On the other hand, some classes of 
community should make it their principal aim to cultivate a spirit of 
Philanthropy. Yet even these should have so much knowledge of, 
and love for their coimtry, as would enable them, in caso of an emi 
gency, to afford timely assistance for its relief. 
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And since the higliest individual happiness depends upon the high- 
est cultivation of every separate principle of benevolence, we shall 
in the end experience more of that blessedness, which is ever the 
legitimate result of conferring blessings on others. For it is, and ever 
must be, " more blessed to give than to receive ;" otherwise God, who 
is the giver of all things, could never be the most blessed of all. 



MY COLLEGE FRIENDS. 



THE TRIO. 

" Tho web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together ; our virtues would 
bo proud if our faults whipped them not"— AWe Well that Ends Well 
" Florizel. Apprehend nothing but jollity."— Win/^r** Tale. 
" Honi soit qui mal y pense." 

The first part of the melancholy Jacques's soliloquy is, mutatis mu- 
tandis, no bad description of college life ; but not without such changes, 
for it is not true, as a general things that here, as in the larger world, 
men and women have their exits and their entrances. We are many 
of us players though, and each plays many parts. Some there are 
who " know what study is," and could tell you of their toil 

*' Through the hours of the sad midnight watch. 
At tasks which seem a systematic cune 
And course of bootless penance." 

Others there are, in whoso minds " the wee small hours ayont the 
twalve" are associated with anything but *' brain sweat,*' as the poet 
calls thought, and who can say with Biron in the play, 

" Oh ! we have made a vow to study, Lords, 
And in that vow wo have forsworn our book&" 

And others still, who have attained the happy medium, and, holding to 
the idea that universal plodding will wear out the man, occasionally 
indulge in a flow of spirits, or, as Ovid calls it, " that joyous folly which 
unbends the mind." To which of these classes we whose acquaint- 
ance you now make belong, you, gentle reader, must judge — that is, if 
you are anxious to know. 

On a warm afternoon in the summer of 18 — , we three were quietly 
lounging on two beds, (sofas by courtesy,) in an upper room of old 
South Middle, lazily pumng our cigars and wondering what we should 
do to dissipate ennui, for Rhetoric had long since been voted a bore, 
and it was decidedly too hot to study anything else. Project after 
project had been started and rejected, and we were about to give up in 
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despair of agreeing upon anything, when some one rapped at the oak. 
It was a peculiar knock : no one of ' our crowd' ever had suiHcient 
energy to rap that way. " Who's that ?" said Topboots, the proprietor 
of the room, in a low whisper. 

" I don't know — let him in," replied Whitehat. 
" But I have a holy horror of duns, and it may be the tailor." 
" Not a bit of it — I know his knock, and it aint like that," said he, as 
the sharp, quick rap was heard again. 

" Come in," shouted Topboots, and added, " sold, by George !" as a 
boy walked in and handed out a paper. But it wasn't a bill, after all ; 
it was a letter, and with a feeling of relief he threw himself back on 
the bed to recover from his unwonted exertion, and examine it at his 
leisure. 

" D — n it, it's not mine now — it's yours, Le Turc," and he tossed 
over the letter to me. It was postmarked L , and the superscrip- 
tion seemed to have been written by one who was in the same circum- 
stances as most stage-drivers say they are when a passenger wants 
them to stop while he gets out and picks fruit or flowers on the road- 
side, i. e. " in a h — 1 of a hurry." 

Now I am decidedly too fund of enjoying the otium cum cigare to 
write my own correspondence, as most newspaper editors do, and my 
list of correspondents, in consequence of my own irregularity, had re- 
duced itself almost to zero, there being but one left, and he a verdant 
kinsman of mine, who loves to talk to his comrades at school about his 
cousin the Yalensian, and who occasionally writes me a very defer- 
ential letter, post-paid, so the wonder was, who could this come from. 
A thought struck me I With many pious wishes for the health of a 

rich old bachelor uncle of mine, who lives up near L , I turned 

over the letter and looked at the seal again ; but no ! it toasnU black ! 
Stop though, let me look at the direction ! No lawyer ever wrote that. 
It hasn't even got a Mr. to the name, and they treat clients in pros- 
pective with the greatest respect. I shook my head and lay back to 
dream of something else than legacies. There was a long pause, 
during which the wrinkles that thought makes slipped across brows to 
which they had long been strangers. At last Topboots suggested that 
it never occurred to him before, but he reckoned that, after all, the 
easiest way to find out the author of the epistle, would be to break the 
seal and read it. As were the companions of Columbus when tho 
great navigator solved his problem by striking the egg on the table, so 
were Whitehat and I struck dumb with astonishment at our own ob- 
tuseness. In a pet at the dissipating of my golden dream alluded to 
above, I had thrown the letter back to Topboots, who now seized it, 
and acting: as corresponding secretary, pro tern., opened and com- 
menced reading it. The rest of us heard now and then a word — as, 
" great fishing — capital sport — lots of pretty girls — bring clean shirts — 
landlord's got a splendid daughter — come up — introduce," &c. &c. 
" Yours, Frank Forrester, Jr." Few and short were the words we 
heard, but they were the ones to raise ideas despite the state of the 
weather. We got the diamonds and cared not for the setting. The 
VOL. XI. 45 
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three spoke simultaneously. " Those pickerel/' said one. " Capital 
sport,** murmured another. " Pretty girls," added a third, with eyes 
sparkling at the thought. '* But how came Frank to strike such a vein 
in selecting summer quarters ?" 

" That's one of the doubtful points we don't propose to go into," said 
Whitehat, '* but what's that he says about clean shirts in connection 
with pretty girls?" 

" Hang the shirts, and girls too," said Topboots : "1 move we go 
^nto a committee of the whole on excuses, for I suppose it's unanimous- 
ly resolved to go up to L to-morrow." 

" S will let me off, for he knows my standing is always inverse- 
ly as the mercury in the thermometer," said Whitehat. 

" Well, let us go up solus cum solo and try our luck, Le Turc ?" 
" Agreed ; I'll go first, and we'll all meet here after tea." 
At about seven P. M. we were again assembled, and on comparing 
notes found that all was right. An establishment was ordered to be at 
the door betimes next morning, and at an early hour the Trio retired 
to their virtuous couches. 

• •••••• 

" Ho, there ! Charley ! Charley !" I sang out, about 5 A. M. White- 
hat turned over, muttered something about landlord's daughter — sharp 
teeth — wired lines, and went off to sleep in a fast trot. 

" But I say, Charley !" 

" Well, what ! what ! Where is she ?" 

" Where's who ?" 

" I don't know. What do you wake a man up this time o' night, 
for!" 

" The carriage has come and we must be off." 

Whitehat sprang out of bed, and together we pulled Topboots out. 
Little time was spent at the toilette, and in a few moments the three 
were bowling up ■ street at an easy rate, consoling each other as 

well as might be for the loss of the luxury of a morning nap. 

Reader, did you ever ride forty miles over a hilly road in a narrow 
buggy with a double load ? No, say you? Well, give us your hand : 
I congratulate you. But did you ever stop at a crowded hotel of a hot 
summer's night, and after a thorough search succeed in finding one bed 
that had but four in it, in which you commenced the second layer ? Ah, 
well, you're the man that can appreciate that ride. We called at all 
the hotels, of course, to use a pet phrase of Topboots, who, by the by, 
on coming out of one met with a slight accident. Strange as it mar 
seem, the ground fiew up and struck him in the head ! I never till 
then fiiUy appreciated the truth and beauty of the expression in " Fes- 
tus"— 

'* To raise the devil were an easy taik 
To that of raistiig man.** JPhtfiM, p. S97. 

We had resolved to take turns at handling the ribbons, and the last 
twelve miles fell by lot to Whitehat, who by this time was rather 
*' tired." Nevertheless, as the poet says. 
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" We let him do the driying, 

Though the danger wam't nnall, 
For we thought he knew the windings 
Of the dangerous canawL" 

But, alas, for the vanity of human expectations ! In front of the 
hotel, where we designed stopping, were two posts, but Whitehat, 
conscious of the fact that he was in a condition to see double, and yet 
desirous of conveying a diflerent impression to the minds of the 
crowd, which, attracted by our brilliant execution of that gem from 
the Greek Anthology entitled " Jim crack corn," now thronged the 
piazza of " mine inn," reasoned thus : " I see two posts, but enough of 
that old Monongahcla must have ' evaporated,' on such a ride as this, 
to render it more than probable that I see double, and the true state of 
the case is, that there is but one post." Acting on this conclusion, 
derived, we cannot deny, from premises which would seem to justify 
it, Charley drove as near the one post as he could, without touching it, 
and came with a crash against the other, for he was not so musicsd as 
he himself supposed, and there actually were two posts. He got a few 
le(l-handed blessings for his awkwardness, and the carriage was sent 
to be repaired, while we strolled into the hotel to find Frank Forrester. 
We were unsuccessful in our search, he having gone out fishing ; so, 
by way of passing away time, we went out to see the village. We 
had not proceeded far, before Whitehat commenced making love to the 
prettiest girl in the place, a la Hudibras. Somewhat alarmed, she ran 
home, and quoted from Fletcher's " Custom of the Country," the pas- 
sage relating to cannibal epicureanism.* Now, in ordinary circum- 
stances, we are as valiant as Falstaff, on Gadshill, but on this occa- 
sion, our courage did little more than equal honest Jack's at Shrews- 
bury ; so when she ran we ran too, and bolted into the house of refuge. 
When there, it occurred to one oC the Trio, who, by the by, is an 
amateur in prison discipline, and a great admirer of the lamented Mrs. 
Fry, that the cells were rather larger than necessity demanded ; and, 
with a view of suggesting this to the County Commissioner, ho called 
to his comrades to enter one with him, and take its dimensions. Like 
Cassim, in the Arabian tale, we found no difficulty in getting in the 
cavern, but " sesame" was a word that couldn't begin to start the bars 
when we wished to return. The truth was, our recherche appearance 
and distingu^ bearing called such a crowd round to sec us, that some 
of the chief men, feAing lest we might be incommoded by the rush, 
had, sua sponte, acted as a conunittee of arrangements, and closed the 
door to keep the canaille off. But we are not ambitious ; and inas- 
much as we were traveling in a quiet way, we thought the best way to 
preserve our incognito would be to resent the attempt to shower such 

* A stronger case than this will be found recorded in the **New Englander," for 
July, p. 443, 1. 3. It is of one who not only uttered sentiments which never occurred 
to him before, but uttered them in a foreign language ! The cases are similar in this, 
that the anomaly is to be ascribed to mental injury in each. 
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honors on our heads. First, though with tones more blandly insinua- 
ting than those by which Orpheus beguiled Cerberus, when he sought 
to rescue Eurydice from a similar scrape, we bade them let us go. 
But they only answered, 

" Na, na, na, 

Ye maima laik sae at me." 

Well satisfied by this, that though Orpheus could move bull-dogs, we 
could not, we reasoned with them on law, justice, and a judgment to 
come, and they, like Felix of old, trembled, and bade us go our way 
for this time. We sprang out and attacked them, but, as they were at 
least ten to our one, the result can be easily conjectured. Like '* Bo- 
zarris, with the chosen band," 

" We fought like brave men, long and well, 
But couldn't come it, after aUJ* 

Reader, did you ever, when excused from recitations and prayers on 
account of " indisposition," take it into your head to attend a concert, 
and, on opening the door, see six feet from you your division Tutor ! 
If you did, you can form some conception of the alacrity with which 
we left that building ; not that we would have you think we were 
scared at all, but we had, as did you in your case, business the other 
way, and went into that business somewhat as a boy gets in love, i. e., 
head over heels. Once out, two of us went over to the hotel to order 
dinner with friend B — d — n, who had been crossed in love^ and was 
now rusticating in consequence ; the third stayed to exchange compli- 
ments with the County Commissioner, after doing which he was hon- 
ored with an introduction to Mr. H., the sot disant " lawyer" of the 
village, and received from him an invitation to walk over to his office. 
This turned out to be one of those establishments where they make 
" men's and women's conscia recti," or, to use the generic term, 
" officina sutoris." A moment's conversation convinced him that the 
fellow was entirely too small a man to be a lawyer, and the result 
proved he was right, Mr. H. being a tailor, of which species it takes 
nine to make one man, the world over. He left soon, having first sug- 
gested to Mr. H. that he had better wear his degree of LL. D. plas- 
tered on his forehead, else no one would mistake him for a limb of the 
law, unless, perchance, pasting a calf-skin there might be thought too 
much like heaping Ossa on Pelion, gilding refined sold, painting the lily, 
or throwing a perfume on the violet. The degree of A. S. S., which he 
had doubtless received from the University at large, the world, he might 
safely keep in its tin box, for that he deserved that would be evident to 
any one who should converse with him for an instant. 

Our dinner over, and Frank, with one or two others, having return- 
ed from their fishing excursion, we sent out for B — n, an old College 
friend, long since graduated, of whom we might say, with Shaks- 
peare's Rosaline, 

" A merrior man, 

Within the limits of becoming mirth, 

I never spent an hour*8 talk withal." 
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Together we spent a merry evening, but how, it boots us not to tell, 
for so we should have to divide our story into parts, in the manner of 
the old Poets, treating of the morning as " Fytte (fight) the First," and 
the evening '* Fytte the Second." Suffice it to say, that at an early 
hour we put Topboots to bed, and Whitehat and I soon followed, leav- 
ing the light burning. In the course of the night the *' confined air" 
becoming oppressive, we concluded to open the window, and in doing 
80 awoke Topboots, who started up, exclaiming, " There, Jack, I put 
that light out carefully before I got in bed, and youVe opened the win- 
dow and blown it in again. Do put it out." 

" Oh, the light must burn on account of your com. The Doctor or- 
dered it, and your toe will be worse if you don't go to sleep." 

" Will it ? Then Pll go ;" and ere many minutes more we had all 
yielded to Death's twin brother. 

Of our landlord I can say but little. His reasoning powers are such 
as to impress me with the idea, that he is a lineal descendant of that 
man who would fain have reasoned his Jehu-like nephew into the 
belief that a horsechestnut is a chestnut horse. He was well enough 
in his way, though, and understood his business, that is, taking in 
strangers, to perfection. But his daughter, the fair " Corny I" For 
her sake we are tempted to forgive the joke the father tried to put on 
US. Shy as the wild gazelle, and with an equally *' airy step and 
glorious eye," she caught my fancy at first, and I should have added 
another to the long list of victims of Cupid's drafts at sight, were it not 
that, like George IV. of happy memory, I am gifted with " a heart like 
a seive, 

Where such tender affection 

Is just danced about for a moment or two, 

And the finer it is the more sure to slip through." 

The lassie had lovers enough, though, and were we not limited to a 
certain space, wo should like to give ** pen and ink sketches" of one or 
two of them. I shall not soon forget the evening I spent with her, nor 
the kindness of him to whom I was indebted for the introduction, and 
if ever I have the pleasure of playing another rubber with her, I will 
promise not to gammon her again ; that is, not to mistake her pretty 
fingers for the dice, and talk love instead of going on with the game. 

A Sunday in the country, and more especially in the village of 

L , is pregnant with pleasure to one who is fond of quiet humor, 

and who has an eye for the ludicrous. At the people themselves, even 
were they inanimate, as at the curiosities in Tom Ililey^s Chinese Mu- 
seum, one could never tire of looking, and then in their customs, man- 
ners, and every motion, even, there is a naivete which renders them ab- 
solutely irresistible. Ten o'clock found us in the church, and gravely 
disposed as we were we could not but indulge in one of Leatherstock- 
ing's inward chuckles. The pulpit was placed belwocu the two doors 
at which the audience entered, and from that the iloor gradually rose, 
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like the pit of a theatre. Before hearing the sermon we imagined it 
must have been built so, but ere it was through we concluded that the 
depression of the pulpit was rather to be ascribed to the weight of for- 
mer discourses. The parson was an aged man, and with deference 
we say it, quite too old to preach ; not but that he had had life and 
spirit in him, for we saw his eye light up more than once, when, after 
church, we conversed with him and he told us of the scenes he had 
passed through in his earlier days, the battles of the revolution ; but the 
fire flickered feebly now and he deserved the title " Emeritus.^^ But 
we can hardly forgive him for one thing ; he put us out of conceit with 
a favorite character of ours — the old parson in Goldsmith's " Deserted 
Village." Previous to the sermon he read a chapter from Isaiah, in 
which the prophet speaks of the thirsty earth's drinking in the rain, 
&c, and supposing that this was part of his discourse, one of the Trio 
remarked that he stole that idea from the Ode of Anacreon, so beauti- 
fully translated by Moore, commencing, 

*< Observe, when mother earth ii dry, 
She drinlu the droppings of the sky." 

This error, though, he could " pardon more easily than his quoting from 
Shakspeare and calling him Shaking Peter !" 

In the afternoon there was no preaching, and, preferring to do no- 
thing rather than attend the Episcopal Church and hear the " Father of 
all Freshmen" execute psalm tunes on the flute, to the delight of a ga- 
ping crowd, verdant as himself, we staid at home. 

The next day we were to return, and the carriage having been 
brought to the door we were about to start, when Topboots, merry as 
usual, insisted on driving. To this we had decided objections ; how- 
ever, considering it no more than fair to reason with a rational man ra- 
tionally, we determined in this way to convince him of the folly of his 
wish. So one of us helped him in and handed the reins while the 
other unfastened the buckles by which they were attached to the bits, 
and all being at last right, we told him to drive on. 

" But get in." 

" Turn round first, and then we will." 

" Well," and he chirrupped to the horse, who, not feeling the bit 
move, stood still. 

" I say, Topboots, draw in the lines ; you must keep a taught rein." 

" Yes, I will, but he don't pull at all ; I can sling lum back into the 
buggy. See here !" and he gave a jerk which drew the lines clear out 
and came near throwing himself out behind. 

" Well, I don't see him in there, and I reckon Td better drive." 

" Well, drive, but if the d — d horse had only kept hold of his end I 
would have pulled him in." 

" Of course you would^ my dear Topboots, but good bye," and the 
carriage dashed off toward the house of refuge amid three loud cheers 
from our friends we left behind. We stopped there to gaze a few mo« 
ments and then lefl for Yale, where we arrived safely in the evening, 
well satisfied with our three days " keeping tavern." jack f. 

New York Cnr. 
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SONG OF A GUARDIAN SPIRIT. 

Maiden, wherefore do thine eye-lids 

Drop upon thy face a tear? 
Maiden, wherefore do thy features 

Tell there*B something dark they fear? 

Have sad doubts of late appalled thee ? 

Chilling fears disturbed thy breast? 
From these harsh and cruel bodmgs. 

Never here shalt thou find rest 

Lethe's stream alone can cover 
Treachery, such as thou hast borne ; 

Ah ! poor maiden, by thy loyer, 

Long since thy fond heart was torn. 

Did'st thou not behold the storm-cloud, 
Hiding from the moon the sight, 

When thou, in his truth confidmg, 
Unto him thy troth did'st jdight? 

Heard'st thou not the night-wind sighing. 
Whispering faintly through the air, 

** Maid, the flower he now is culling. 
Soon will wither — Maid, beware ?*' 

Felt thou not the hand that moved thee 
From th' enchantment of his smile ? 

Know*8t thou not I wished to save thee. 
With thy heart so free from guile ? 

Maiden, fairest, tears most bitter. 
Did I weep for thee that night ; 

Well I knew the vows were falsehoods. 
That were vowed thee in my sight 

Banish, then, thy hope of meeting 
Him who hast thy truth betrayed; 

He has left thee to thy sorrow, 
Poor, foraaken, love-lorn maid. 

Onward, down that valley, gaze on 
Water, dark— yea, black as HeU! 

Emblem of thy fair deceiver ! 
Fair ! alas, thou knoweet well. 

Look — ^far down beneath the surface, 
Mark — thou see'st thy face so fair ; 

Ah ! there comes a wave of trouble — 
Now it is no kmger there. 
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Maiden, one liope yet is left thee ; 

Thy fair fame thou yet canst save ; 
Make that emblem — faithless water — 
Go — farewell ! make it thy grave ! 
July 17th, 1846. w. n. ii. 



THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 



After passing through the dry details of college life, some time may 
be pleasantly and profitably spent in pursuing studies of a more intel- 
lectual character. Among which studies, none have a greater tenden- 
cy to enrich and enlarge the mind than that of History. The vast field 
of Knowledge which it presents, demands the exercise of man's high- 
est intellectual faculties. Equally distinct from the abstractness of 
Philosophy and the fervid license of Poetry, it calls in requisition both 
the understanding and the imagination ; and if pursued with impar- 
tiality, its fruits will repay the most constant application. But if pre- 
judice is allowed to intrude, the vastest acquirements become a mere 
heap of rubbish, bearing as little resemblance to a true knowledge of 
History as the flattering artist's profile of his noble patron did to the 
complete physiognomy. The deficient feature is undrawn. Or, 
had the opposite profile been presented, the impression would have 
been equally erroneous. Combine the two, and a perfect portrait is 
formed. 

The love of History has its soured in self-love, common alike to all 
ages and nations. The memoirs of former actors on the world's stage 
excite communings with our own hearts, and direct the imagination to 
the dim perspective of the Future, when our own acts shall be present- 
ed to the scrutiny of an impartial posterity. In childhood, the tales of 
a garrulous nurse first engage our attention. The cruelties of a Blue- 
beard cause our infantine eyes to sparkle with anger at the oppressor, 
or melt in compassionate tears for his hapless victims. In youth, we 
hang in rapture over the pictured pages of Romance, and in maturity 
we dwell with pleasure on the instructive lessons of History. The 
primary periods of every nation are characterized by rude attempts in 
poetic History. The ancient Britons celebrated the achievements of 
their ancestors in the songs of their Druids. These inflamed the tribes' 
martial spirit, while marching to battle. The war-chant of the Ameri- 
can Indian is an enumeration of his great chiefs valiant exploits, which 
enables him to brave death, and triumph over the agonies of the stake. 

Of the students of History there are several classes, each of whom 
have a different aim in view. That of one is amusement. Another 
class consists of those who are desirous of collecting materials which 
will facilitate their intercourse with society. Their ambition seeks no 
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higher gratification than the praises of a ball-room coterie. They lux- 
uriate in the glitter of conversation. There are other classes, needless 
to mention, with all of whom the exalted powers of History are per- 
verted to ignoble purposes. With such, the acquisitions of a lifetime 
are productive of no real benefit, for all knowledge which does not tend 
to improve the morals of the possessor or the society in which he 
moves, is nothing more than a creditable kind of ignorance. 

But we will dwell no longer on the improper use of History. Our 
object is to point out its benefits. Nothing is more calculated to con- 
tract and entangle the operations of the mind, than sectional or national 
prejudice. The Chinese government, until a recent period, prohibited 
all intercourse with foreign nations. In consequence of this policy, 
they have become wedded to institutions which the gradual advance- 
ment of civilization, and the diffusion of knowledge, have supplanted, 
and they are now enveloped in that mental darkness which once over- 
spread the globe. Dam a body of water within the enclosures of a 
mountain, and unless fresh rivulets flow in to wash off the impurities 
of decomposition, it will become a stagnant pool, foul in itself, destruct- 
ive to the purity of the surrounding atmosphere, a slimy den for croak- 
ing frogs. Such is the influence of national prejudice. Let the mind 
revolve in the same small orbit, and it will never acquire force sufficient 
to expand its circle. But once open to it the rich sources of History, 
the useless chaff will be winnowed away, and the nutritious grain 
alone remain. Moisten the germ and the beauteous plant will shoot 
forth. He who has never wandered from his native village, lives and 
dies in ignorance. But let him view the manners of distant nations, 
his mentid vision becomes clearer and his heart more charitable. He 
is able to appreciate the excellences and sympathize with the misfor- 
tunes of his fellow-men, even if they are not fellow-citizens. The 
same benefits arise from a study of History. 

Of all riddles, the human heart is the most difficult of solution. The 
most intricate mechanism of art is explained by close examination. 
But our knowledge of the mainspring to man*s actions, even the most 
intimate friend's, is imperfect. In History, this disguise is torn off; 
some clue is found to unravel the mystery. The Poet says, with truth, 

" Distauco lends onchantmont to the view." 

Virtues for which the living man received no due reward, shed a halo 
of glory around the dead. Prejudice, and the jealousy of party, may, 
for awhile, obscure merit, but justice will be meeted out by an impar- 
tial posterity. Vice may rise and flourish on the shoulders of cunning 
and hypocrisy, but time will rend away the veil and expose its loath- 
some nakedness. The grave is a sweet retreat for the upright of soul, 
but in truth a dreadful reckoner for those whose conscience has been 
seared by crime. The lapse of a few centuries or years explains the 
cause of an Alexander's grief, or tests the sincerity of a Napoleon's 
patriotism. 

History has been termed philosophy teaching by examples, and, in 
this view, we consider a study of it the most beneficial. We are so 

VOL. XI. 46 
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organized by nature that in all oar actions we are, in part, guided by 
the precedents of others. In early years we are influenced, for good 
or evil, by our parents and those to whom we look for advice and pro- 
tection. As we advance in life, the sphere of influence is extended, 
and we begin to look abroad for examples by which to form our charac- 
ter. At this period, History is the most useful of all studies. Then 
we can appreciate the justice of Cervantes, where he says, '* the mo- 
ther of I'ruth is History, that rival of Time, that repository of great 
actions, witness of the Past, example and pattern of the Present, and 
oracle of future ages." The voice of Nature pays involuntary homage 
to the great and illustrious. Where admiration exists the character 
will, in some measure, be assimilated to those by whom it is inspired. 
The faculties of the soul are quickened, refined, and expanded by a 
survey of the conduct of mankind. Tacitus truly observed, '* Pauci 
prudentia, honesta ab deterioribus, utilia ab noxus discemunt ; plures 
aliorum eventes docentur." Every generation, which has inhabited the 
earth since its formation, was guided by its predecessor. This is the 
most important cause of the advancement of civilization. Principles 
arc tested by experience. The good are preserved and adopted as ex- 
amples, and the bad are repudiated. Thus every succeeding age is aa 
improvement on the former. " The whole world is a school, of which 
History and Experience aro the teachers." The truth of this theory 
will appear by an attentive study of the life and character of the most 
distinguished men. Homer, with a masterly hand, delineated the char- 
acter of an Achilles ; Alexander strove to imitate Achilles ; Cssar, 
Alexander ; Charles XII., Cssar ; and Napoleon followed and surpass- 
ed them all. 

We might point out isolated instances of those who imitated none ; 
in other words, never made a study of History, and yet received the 
praises of their fcUow-mon. But such examples are extremely rare. 
Patrick Henry, independent of historical knowledge, was the most el- 
oquent orator of his age. But will any one deny that a study of De- 
mosthenes would have added brighter lustre to his genius ? From 
the powerful impression made by the living upon those who are sub- 
jected to their influence, we can form an estimate of that which is ex- 
erted by the revered departed. While marching through the drear 
deserts of Northern Europe, the army of Charles XII. became exhaust- 
ed from the want of water. A soldier, with great diflficulty, obtained a 
small quantity and presented it to the King, who, in the presence of his 
thirsting army, poured it upon the earth. This heroic example revived 
the drooping spirits of the soldiers, and thenceforward they cheerfully 
encountered hardships, in which their leader participated. 

So wonderful is the force of example. " Mitius jubetur exemplo.*' 
The institutions of the Romans aflford arguments elucidative of almost 
every subject within the range of human comprehension. Among 
which, we admire none more than that of adorning their halls with the 
bustos of their ancestors. These fired the living and aroused within 
them a spirit of noble emulation. In the learned language of Sallust, 
" Memoria reruni gestarum earn flammam egregiis viris in pectore cres- 
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cere, neque prius sedari, quam virtus eorum famam atque gloriam adae- 
quaverit." Here History was embodied in a living form, which ap- 
pealed to the deepest and noblest feelings of the soul. So long as the 
Roman youth approached those venerable images with reverence their 
beloved city was empress of the world. Rome is now a heap of ruins. 
Music and Painting are the only source of pride to the descendants of 
her once haughty possessors. Degenerate offspring of a noble race ! 
how long will you groan under the oppressor's yoke ? Look around 
upon the crumbling monuments of your ancestors' glorious feats ! Let 
your hearts commune with those broken statues and tottering palaces, 
which record the history of the Past. These awoke Rienzi from his 
poetic dreamings, and inspired him with the daring of a Brutus. If 
these speaking witnesses cannot inflame your souls, the slave's lot be 
your everlasting doom. 

History is the proper school for legislators. The knowledge of past 
events is most valuable, as it enables them to understand the present, 
and form just calculations in regard to the future. Here are recorded 
the breakers upon which states and empires were wrecked. Fair- 
seeming hypotheses are tested by time and found erroneous. The fra- 
mers of our national constitution were deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of attentively studying those models contained in the annals of 
antiquity. In all of them, they found institutions ill adapted to their 
own times. They then turned to those Republics formed at a more 
recent period. Each were discovered to bo defective. '* In Holland, 
they saw that the people did not participate in the erection of the su- 
preme power ; in Poland, the multitude were oppressed by an incubus 
of monarchy and aristocracy ; in Venice, a small body of hereditary 
nobles exercised a stern sway." (Miss Martineau.) Like a skillful 
physician, who probes the wound before applying a remedy, they pon- 
dered over every clause which might contain symptoms of decay. 
Having thus examined the subject, they wisely discharged the duties 
imposed upon them. A representative government, previously consid- 
ered an anomaly in politics, was reduced to a form which promises to 
be imperishable. Like meteors, which shoot athwart the vault of Heav- 
en to dazzle and disappear, other Republics have lived their little day, 
and are now enveloped in eternal darkness. As a star, at first faintly 
discernible, but gradually growing brighter and brighter, until its efful- 
gence obscures the pale glimmerings of surrounding constellations, our 
Republic arose and has eclipsed the glory of Europe's time-honored 
institutions. Guided by the light of History, the American legislators 
threaded the labyrinths in which their predecessors were entangled. 
Conflicting interests and parly animosity appear at times to threaten 
the stability of our government, but when the excited passions are al- 
lowed to cool, the danger is removed. Our History contains a more 
important lesson than can be taught by labored tomes. The example 
of Washington has made an impression which time can never erase. 
His virtues are written on the tablets of our hearts. After a limited 
period he refused the office of Chief Magistracy, which his grateful 
country besought him to accept. What were his reasons ? History 
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had taught him that his acceptance would establish a precedent, which 
some ambitious successor might employ to accomplish his despotic 
aim. His example will ever live in the memory of his countrymen, 
and serye as a check for crafty politicians. 

** While the heart hath BtUl 
One pulse a generous thought can thrill, 
While youth's warm tears are yet the meed 
Of martyr's death or hero's deed ; 
Shall hrightly liye from age to age, 
' Our* country's proudest heritage." 

Afri. Hemans, page 179. 

Other arguments we might adduce to prove the utility of a study of 
History, but these we deem sufficient. We do not defend those who 
clog the memory with such a multitude of unimportant facts as to ren- 
der the mind a perfect maelstrom of confusion. As we before remark- 
ed, the only useful knowledge is that which tends to improve our moral 
faculties. This object may be accomplished by an attentive study of 
History. Like the bee, which extracts from the flower its sweets alone, 
in our studies we should cull the choicest truths, and though our learn- 
ing be less, our knowledge will be more. What we do acquire should 
be cultivated for practical application. As Pope says : 

" Thus useful aims in magazines we place, 
All ranged in order, and disposed with grace : 
Nor thus alone the curious eye to please ; 
But to be found, when need requires, with ease." 



AN ODE. 

Oh ! blithe are the hours, and sweet are the flowers 

Of Spring in its freshness and glee ; 
A warm sun is beaming, and Nature is gleaming 

With joy from her thrall to be free. 

The Sun and the diower have broken the power 

Of Winter's tempestuous reign ; 
The insect awaking, his cover is breaking. 

To sport in the sunbeam agam. 

Gay roses are blushing, pure fountains are gushuig 
Where Wmter's white robe hid the gromid ; 

And zephyrs blow lightly o'er meads smiling brigfaUyy 
And waft their rich fragrance around. 
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All Nature m smiling with beauties, beguiling 

The mind from each sorrow and blight ; 
Their influence stealing through every feeling, 

Breathes o'er us a spell of delight 

Hail ! type of life's morning, earth's surface adorning 

With tokens of Youth*s happy days ; 
A morning of gladness, unclouded by sadness, 

All gilded with Hope's brightest rays. 

Then pleasures surround us, true friends are around us. 

And life is yet budding in Spring ; 
Our joy, never shaded by hopes that have faded, 

In fireshneas is still blossommg. 

A fair sky is o'er us, and pictured beforo us 

A flowery vista extends ; 
Where Love weaves his fancies, in beauty's bright glances. 

And Joy on his footsteps attends. 

Alas I fairy vision, a gloomy transition 

Is doomed the clear sky to o'ercast ; 
For joy is soon blighted, and hearts now delighted 

Are given to sorrow at last 

Then while they are ours, let youth's sunny hours 

With Joy's gayest garlands be crowned 
Let Fancy's ray light us, where pleasures invite us. 

And flowers of gladness abound. 

Thus Hope's star will bless us, and friendship caress us, 

And when the glad season is o'er. 
The sweet recollections of Youth's warm afiections, 

A balm on our sorrows will pour. 



ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 

The Romish Church had gradually pressed claim upon concession, 
till the real sovereignty of all Christian Europe was in its power. 
Every defeat that it suflfered, seemed only to stimulate it to greater 
efforts, till just previous to the Great Reformation, in the time of Leo 
X., it reached the very zenith of its power. Though France and 
Germany had striven spasmodically, and at times gained even the 
ascendency, yet this great Church, by its unwearying efforts and 
secret plans, again ruled all with the same unbending law, and ac- 
countable to none, seemed indeed the representative of an Almighty 
power. It is not our intention to follow the Reformation under the 
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conduct of Luther, Melancthon, and Zuingle, in continental Europe, 
where the efforts of many individual minds, spread over some cen- 
turies, appeared to be gathered into a focus, by one monk, and brought 
to bear upon the sins and errors of the Romish Church with search- 
ing effect. In the words of another, " The Church of Rome is seen 
undet Leo X. in all its strength and glory : a monk speaks — and in the 
half of Europe the power and glory suddenly crumble into dust." 

WicklifTe, in England, seems to be the first that boldly attacked 
many of the errors and abuses of the Romish Church, and by transla- 
ting the Bible into the vernacular tongue, gave to the people the power 
of examining for themselves the justice of the claims made upon them 
by their priests. Punished for his presumption, by being deprived of 
all ecclesiastic power, he died, leaving behind the Lollards, to foster 
and urge forward the truths that he had spent his life in disseminating. 
Slowly and gradually, but surely, the little leaven pervaded the whole 
nation, till in the reign of Henry VIIL the Reformation dared to show 
itself openly, and challenge the unavoidable contest with Rome. 

Henry VHI , combining in himself the claims of the white and red 
roses, seated firmly on his throne, took upon himself to vindicate the 
Church of Rome from the arguments and attacks of Martin Luther ; for 
which service he received from the Pope the title of " Defender of the 
Faith." But a weak defender to the Popish faith did he prove ! Few 
years had elapsed, when he chose, from certain motives, to doubt 
the legality of his marriage with Catharine, and to wish to divorce 
her. We say " certain motives,*' as by far, do those ascribed by 
friends and foes, differ. The former asserting, that the early death 
of his offspring caused him to reflect upon the nature of the marriage, 
and the consultation of the pages of Thomas Aquinas, convinced him, 
that great as might be the Pope, he had not the power to annul the laws 
of God. He himself asserts, that he ceased to cohabit with the Queen 
in 1524 ; though not till 1527 did he take any open measures to de- 
stroy the marriage. His enemies declare, that his conscience troubled 
him not, till he saw and loved Anne Boleyn, to whom he was married 
in 1533. It was in connection with these events — the divorce of Cath- 
arine and the marriage to Anne — that we first read of the subject of 
our sketch. Dr. Thomas Cranmer. Bom in 1489, and educated for 
the Church, he is first brought into notice by the advice that ho gave 
to certain friends of the King, concerning the legality of his marriage ; 
which advice was, to take the opinions of the Universities of England 
and the Continent as to the command in the Levitical law ; thus taking 
his stand on the Bible, and denying the right of the Pope to abrogate 
the command of the Almighty. Here he took the first step from Rome, 
and broke the first of the bands that bound him to his Church ; and 
though on looking at his future course we may see that some chains yet 
held him, let us bethink ourselves, that truth opens upon the mind 
gradually, that it is not day when the fu^t gray light is seen in the 
east, but first comes dawn--day-break — morning. 

His conduct in this instance raised him to the summit of ecclesias- 
iical power in the Church. The intervening time wai spent in advan- 
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cing the Reformation, in which his whole soul was engaged. He 
spread copies of the Bible over all the land, corrected the abuses of 
' the clergy, advocated the founding of asylums and hospitals, besides 
various other works, ail tending towards the civil and religious liberty 
of the English people, i. e. urging the freedom of schools to all, and 
forming almost alone the book of Common Prayer. 

His character has been freely discussed by Mr. Macaulay, in an ar- 
ticle upon Hallam^s Constitutional History, where for some reasons he 
judges of his acts in a manner that seems to us very far from just. Our 
readers will excuse us if we notice a few of his remarks. He first 
says, " Cranmer rose into power by serving Henry, in the disgraceful 
affair of his first divorce." The fact we grant, but all history conspires 
to prove that Cranmer acted conscientiously. Henry had wed his 
brother's widow. He believed the marriage to be incestuous, but 
could find no way of withdrawing from the connection. Cranmer 
pointed out one : did he then do wrong ? He only advised the King 
to ask of the Universities of Europe their opinion. " He served the 
King," but only because their decision of the question coincided with 
that of Henry. 

Secondly. " He promoted the marriage with Anne Boleyn, and on a 
frivolous pretence pronounced it null and void." That Anne Boleyn 
was most unjustly murdered, we fully believe ; but that Cranmer was 
concerned in it, is incorrect. So far from this, the King, knowing 
the opposition that he should meet, in condemning her, were Cranmer 
near, ordered him to Lambeth, and not to present himself at Court. 
But he could not thus quiet the Archbishop. From thence he wrote 
letters of remonstrance, asserting his belief in her innocence ; but all 
in vain — she was condemned. In his official capacity as primate, hia 
duty was to pronounce the divorce, and this he was compelled to do, 
as Anne had confessed a pre-contract which would justify a divorce. 
It has been conjectured that from her conduct Shakspeare drew the 
example of love shown by Desdemona. 

*< Emilia, O, sweet mistresB, speak. 

Des, A guiltless death I die. 
Emilia, O, who hath done 

this deed 7 
Des. Nobody ; I myself ; farewell.** 

Thirdly. " He attached himself to Cromwell, while the fortunes of 
Cromwell fiourished, and voted for cutting his head off, when the tide 
of royal favor turned." Yes : Cranmer did attach himself to Cromwell, 
and he was the last to desert him, when under censure ; but Cromwell 
had been guilty of treason, or what was treason in those days, and 
Cranmer, as judge, could give no other decision. So long as hope 
could encourage, he wrote and plead to the King for him, till his ene- 
mies began to hope that the sinking of one would draw the other in 
its vortex. And is this the faithless friend Macaulay would have us 
believe him ? 

Fourthly. " While Henry lived he condemned to the flames those 
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who denied the doctrine of transubstantiation. When Henry died, he 
found out that the doctrine was false/' True, he did find oat that the 
doctrine was false, and deserves he blame for that ? Does the mao A 
deserve abuse who owns his errors ? " Found out the doctrine false !" 

Oh, shameful words, that under guise of truth 
Enables man to give an inference of blackest lie. 
"Found out !" As though self-interest op^d his eye. 
Or cause of cheating was removed. 

Is Luther to be blamed because he did not declare the Romish Church 
anti-Christ, when he first opposed the indulgences of Tetzel ? 

" When Henry died." He found his error before Henry died. 

Fifthly. ** When Somerset had been destroyed, his destroyer (Nor- 
thumberland) received the support of Cranmer, in his attempt to change 
the succession." These are the facts : Edward VL, fearful of leaving 
his kingdom in the hands of a Romish Queen, wished to annul the will 
of Henry and give the crown to Lady Jane Grey. All of his counsel- 
ors he easily brought over to his opinion, excepting Cranmer. He 
alone refused, and it required all the entreaties of his own royal pupil, 
the infiuence of the King, and the decision and arguments of the judges, 
to induce him fo change his determination. We intend not to justify 
him in an act that has been considered wrong by nearly all of his 
biographers and historians ; but while condemning, let us make some 
allowance for the circumstances under which he was placed. The 
act of the King was to establish upon the throne a Queen favorable to 
the Reformation, under whose rule Cranmer could hope to see the 
principles and truths which he loved extended down to future ages. 
On the other hand, was to be sustained one whose title was doubtful, 
(she had been declared illegitimate,) who would undoubtedly delight 
to restore England to the Papal power, bringing again the dark night 
of ignorance over the fair dawn of true religion, thus overthrowing all 
the efibrts of the reformers for a hundred years. Wavering between 
these two alternatives, when the learning of the first legal advisers as- 
sured him of its lawfulness, when his monarch from his death-bed 
made a last appeal to his love ; can we do less than pity him for the 
circumstances under which he was compelled to decide ? But " he 
gave his support to Northumberland." Verbally true, for Northumber- 
land was supported by the King, and in yielding to his King he must 
support the other ; but love was not the cause, as the words imply. 

Lastly. " The plot failed. Popery triumphed, and Cranmer recanted." 
Good ! Cranmer arose, put on his shirt, and was burned at the stake. 
There is just about as much connection between the triumph of Popery 
and his recantation, as there would be between his pulling on a shirt 
and being burned. Each, taken by itself, is true, but from the connec- 
tion a deduction is drawn that is not true. 

" Glendotoer. At my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapf^t 
Of burning cresseU, and at my birth 
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The frame and huge foundatiooB of the earth 

Shaked like a coward. 

Hot9pur. Why, 00 it would have done, 

At the same seasoD, if your mother's cat had 

But kitteued, though yourself had ne*er been bom." 

The Jews triumphed, the Saviour was crucified, and Peter denied 
him. Is that a fair sketch of the life of St. Peter ? 

Upon Mary^s accession and the triumph of Popery, the very first act 
of Cranmer was to contradict a rumor that he had said mass, and offer- 
ed to repeat this Popish ceremony at Edward's funeral, at the same 
lime re-asserting the principles of the Reformation, he ofiTered to sus- 
tain them in dispute, against any one. Then, as though foreseeing the 
trouble and persecution about to fall upon the Church, he wrote to his 
friends, advising their removal to Germany, he himself disregarding 
the entreaties of his friends, urging the same advice upon him, paid all 
his debts, and made all his arrangements to await the coming storm: 

The charge of treason, which was first brought forward, was changed 
to that of heresy, and upon this charge Cranmer was found guilty, de- 
graded, and condemned to die. His enemies, thinking to benefit their 
Church, by making him recant, removed him from prison, gave him 
greater liberty, treated him kindly, and he recanted. We know not 
what ofifers were made to induce him thus to act ; but charity would 
prompt us to think, that an old man, whom threats, nor persecution, nor 
opposition, could move, and yet did change, was not an ordinary apos- 
tate. His age pleads for him ; the circumstances plead for him ; and 
all, who ever sinned themselves, would plead for him. 

We have mentioned Cranmer's recantation ; but haste was now re- 
quisite, lest the good heart of the degraded Bishop should once more 
assert its power, and he declare the recantation false. Immediate or- 
ders were issued for his sacrifice. To complete their triumph, his dis- 
grace must be known to the world, from his own lips, and a place was 
80 arranged in St. Mary's that he might be seen by all, in this great 
act of self-condemnation. But how fatally were their hopes to be blast- 
ed ! During his funeral sermon, Cranmer is seen in tears ; that brow 
wrinkled, and that head, whitened by the frosts of sixty-four winters, 
hides itself for very shame ; that tongue, which his enemies were be- 
lieving would publish its own disgrace, was pleading with his Saviour 
for strength in his resolve ; so that, when called upon to declare his be- 
lief, he pronounced the whole recantation to be rejected, asserting that 
it was the only lie to which he had ever placed his hand ; which, hav- 
ing sinned contrary to his heart, should be the first to feel the burning 
flame. Interrupted by the disappointed priests, he was dragged to the 
pile, where, amidst the fire that consumed his body, he commended his 
soul to Him who had saved it. Thus died Archbishop Cranmer. He 
had his faults, we well know. He did lend himself to the divorcement 
of Anne of Cleves, on too frivolous grounds ; he did persecute the Ana- 
Baptists, and urge the young King, to whom blood was an abhorrence, 
to affix his name to the death-warrant of a woman ; he did seduce Lady 
Jane Grey into usurpation : all these we confess ; but looking at what 
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ihe Church, Christianity, yea, and civil liberty also, owes to him, wo 
can well afibrd to confess that faults stain the life of this man. His 
life seems not, like the night, black, yet illuminated here and there by 
bright stars ; but day, clear, — warm, — a few clouds scattering on the 
face of the sky, the darkest lying in the west, but showing a beautiful 
sunset beneath. 

That he was not, as Mr. Macaulay remarks, " a supple, timid, inter- 
ested courtier/* is evident from some of his acts. The stand which 
he took against the six articles, opposing, even when Henry appeared 
in person to support them, refusing to leave the house at the King's 
command, replying, " It is God's cause that keeps me here, not my 
own ;" his strenuous opposition to the appropriation of the wealth of 
the monasteries to the King's use ; his conduct, when, to oppose the 
articles brought forward by the Romanists to crush the reformers, he, 
unordered, forced his way to the King's presence, remonstrating against 
them in such a manner as to draw upon himself the frowns of one, 
whose disapprobation was death ; his successful efforts to obtain a mit- 
igation of the six bloody articles, even when opposed by the whole 
force of the Papal party, supported by the King, prove such an assertion 
to be unwarranted. 

Cranmer, naturally a timid man, loved retirement rather than public 
life, and being of a yielding disposition, showed no great decision of 
character in his own cause, or even in opposing the King, excepting 
where the subject of religion was involved ; then, indeed, governed by 
principle, he seemed ready to risk all, rather than allow the Reforma- 
tion to recede. For this, his darling project, he more than once braved 
every danger, and if we could overlook his few faults, he would stand 
forth as one worthy of the admiration of all. 

It is not meet to complain of the stars for twinkling, or to chide the 
sun for the few dark spots seen on its disc. w. p. 



STUDY. 

Brougham is very aptly and prettily criticized by Gilfillan, in the 
following words : " In physical science, what is he to Sir John Her- 
schcl ? in jurisprudence, to Bentham ? in language, to De Quincey ? 
in history, to Macaulay ? in philosophical lore, to Macintosh ? in the 
gayer and lighter region of the Belles Lettres, to Jeffrey ?" This truly 
great man is an eminent specimen of his class — the zealous and suc- 
cessful searchers after knowledge. Such as him form a sort of neutral 
ground, whereon the old and deep-thoughted past and the superficial 
present meet, to battle for their claims. They yet draw from the ear- 
nest student a sigh for those great days when science was a religion, and 
its worshipers the holy and the high ; when truth was sought for itself, 
and its discovery made subservient to the twin ends of beneficence and 
progress. Why is it that we no longer see instances of that singular 
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and intense greatness, which have appeared in the " Ancient of days ?" 
Why is it that genius is stripped of its kingly attributes and enslaved 
to the lowest drudgery ? Not surely because Nature is void of her 
grand and beautiful antiquity of memories, or the heart of man of 
passion and power ! 

The structure of society is different, and the results of study are 
made sulwrdinate to more selfish and practical ends. Men of genius 
do not live as they were wont, with an eye single to posterity and to 
the nurture of a large and world-wide philanthropy. They are cribbed 
to narrow spheres of association : they no longer make their age ; 
their age makes them, and chained to its vulgar cares, shuttle-cocks of 
its low caprices, they live panders to its vices and die victims to its 
ban. Comparatively nothing is known of the private life of Shakspeare, 
while the lightest bon mot of our worldhng great ones is embalmed 
more sacredly than their strongest efforts. This difference does not 
arise from the seclusion of his life, and the open activity of theirs. 
His life was a stormy and various history ; but he appealed to the great 
heart of all time, while they stoop to coax and dally with the pet pre- 
judices of a single age. He was the resultant of all the forces which 
his age created ; they are representatives of individual powers. The 
men of his era were men of action, and constituent lineaments in the 
portraits they drew. It may be claimed, that authors of "modern date 
are men who share in the pursuits and obey the motive of the society 
in which they move ; but how different the springs which urge ! Those 
were heroic days. The age of chivalry had passed away, but its no- 
bler features still remained. Those were days when knightly faith 
and stalwart deed were sureties of the highest guerdon, and over all 
hung woman's softer spell. Now, lifting his plumed crest amid the 
shout of hosts, and now lapped in the graceful dalliance of brilliant 
courts, the knight yielded to the triune thrall of valor, beauty, and of 
wit. The impetuous part of man's nature ruled. Cold philosophy and 
shameless dogmatism were dumb. Even those who adventured into 
the regions of speculation were men of sensibility and imagination. 
Bacon was a poet in more senses than one. 

Now turn we to a later age. The merry reign of Charles the 
Second intruded like a farce upon the stately scene of tragedy. The 
age for heroes and for hero-worship too had well nigh fled. Intrigue 
took the place of action, and suppleness of strength. Government be- 
came a machine, and society a dancing-board for automata. The last 
gasp of European heroism was the French Revolution ; the last hero, 
Napoleon of St. Helena. America began her career without a youth. 
One spasm attended the birth of a new government, and she stepped 
forth at once a compeer and a rival of the mightiest. All the great na- ' 
tions of the earth are now engaged in the same struggle, and tending, 
with their different but converging influences, to the same end — national 
aggrandizement. So entire is their monotony of aim that no two could 
be married into a distinct hero-nation. If we could inspire the indo- 
lent Italian with a Spaniard's soul, we might create a nobility in nation- 
hood. We have thus glanced at the connection between a nation and 
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its great minds, and passed a hasty review of the leading features of 
this nineteenth century, and now come to an investigation of the mi- 
nuter influences which bear upon individual minds in our own age, and 
especially country. 

We have said that this era is practical, and in nothing is this more 
eminently shown than in the preparation given to our young for the 
great business of life. We are, flguratively as well as literally, devo- 
tees of steam. How to achieve the most in the least possible time is 
our chief study. Almost before the child is out of his nurse's arms he 
is snatched from his baby-glee and childhood pranks, and hurried to an 
infant-school. Here he is taught by symbols, and learns, from the first, 
to regard the attributes rather than the essences of things. The little 
preferments given teach him that knowledge is at once a source of credit 
and envy ; in fine, that it is a means, not the highest of all ends, a 
beauty and a part of God. His moral nature is laced up in the same 
bandages. He must learn his little prayer and sing it over at the sta- 
ted hours, and must '* be a man" at all the religious services. All his 
instincts are forced into a sickly precocity. He chaffers, he disputes, 
he is a man before he has been a boy. 

At a later period he is sent to a " boarding school," removed from 
the walch-care of paternal anxiety, and yielded to stranger-influences. 
Here the same course is pursued, only on an aggravated and absurder 
scale. Under this tutelage he gives the first unmistakable tokens of 
genius, the earnest of a splendid future, and while yet in his chrysalis 
the mincing and sputtering manikin is sent to college. This is the 
" Ultima Thule** of his hopes, the great end for which he has tugged 
and strained in his literary small-clothes. See him now, in the halls 
of dignified and glorious study, thick-haunted with the spirits of a 
mighty past and the beckoning ministers of a dim future ! How dwarf* 
ed this Colossus. He is a boy in giant's vest. College is to him and 
to all the threshold of a new being, a kind of purgatorial stage through 
which we must pass before our places are assigned us in the world of 
action. It is the decisive epoch, the largest segment of a life. 

We shall now advert hastily to the popular systems of education 
adopted in our colleges, and conclude with a group of specimens from 
their ofl^spring. When a young man enters a university at a proper age, 
and after suitable preparation, he is presumed (whether justly or not) 
to be capable of self-government. His choice of pursuit has been 
subject to no dictation, and the discretion which has determined his 
course promises to be his future guide. He begins, it is true, with all 
the wild, hot impulses of youth about him, but back of and motive to 
these, is a longing for something better and loftier than to-day can yield. 
The natural, (and we say it in all humbleness,) the proper schooling for 
such spirits, is that lenient but careful supervision which, while it de- 
tects the growing error, lays no check upon the inclinations of genial 
youth. The mind and body then grow up in the fullness of a tough 
and lusty energy. Instead of the arbitrary course of study prescribed 
in most of our universities, the predilection of the student should be 
consulted and obeyed. Invariable discipline for minds of every call* 
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bre, like your quack panacea, professes all cures, is capable of none. 
Take a young man of an imaginative and excursive mind, and chain 
him down to the application of mathematical definitions, you hestify 
the spirit that is within him, you bid the eagle walk. Not that we 
would depreciate the dignity of the mathematics, subsidiary as they are 
to the highest and proudest of sciences ; we merely differ with the 
practice of our seminaries of learning, in their apparent reverence 
for Voltaire's assertion, that there is as much poetry in the ^* Bi- 
nomial Theorem" as in the " Paradise Lost." The name of Vol- 
taire suggests a very opportune illustration of what we claim. His 
father's solicitude was shocked when he saw the son, in whom he be- 
held a future judge, engaged on a tragedy. He followed a medium 
course between a father's will and the tyranny of a ruling inclination, 
and became what he did, a sort of epitome of all the sciences and arts ; 
now president of a new academy of science and again the crowned 
poet of a Parisian stage. His poetry shows the loss which imagination 
sustained by the culture of reason. He has written some great me» 
ehaiiical poetry, but where is the loftier principle — the soul ? Does it 
animate Zaire, the best of his dramas, or vivify the elaborate mechan* 
ism of the Henriade ? No. We scout the idea that the object of ed- 
ucation is to give a "proper balance and furniture'' to the mind. 

Genius is the intense love for and pursuit of a single object, whether 
that object be the highest reach of the orator, or the most ridiculous 
triumph of the buffoon, the loftiest flight of poetry, or the invention of 
a Yankee clock. A fig for that philosophy which would teach the 
mathematician to tremble with the poet's holy thrill, at great Nature's 
thousand contrasts of mountain and of wold ; away with that infatuated 
nonsense which would bring the poet from his star-home to take the 
dimensions of a school-room. There is no such thing as equability in 
genius. Its ofHce is to explore untrodden and eccentric fields. Under 
such education we might have more of those solid, practical men, who 
regulate the mechanism of society, but none of those meteor-minds 
who reveal strange visions to the world, who create new thought, and 
speed mankind to higher progress. 

Another objection to our colleges is, the distance between instructors 
and instructed. They do not sustain the relation of co-searchers for 
a high knowledge, which must remain a novelty to the proudest. 
The student is placed in a state of subordinacy ill accordant with 
the spirit of liberal learning. Instructors seem to hold a kind of St. 
Petership in the heaven of knowledge, and feel the dignity of their 
station. The student is not admitted to their private hours, but sits 
waiting, like Lazarus, for crumbs at the hour of meals, while the whole- 
some and costlier solids are served at his master's board. Mere skill 
in the use of a lexicon, dexterity in quibbles, and fluency at recitation, 
are but the outward ybrm^* of scholarship ; the subtle and diviner essence 
lies deep— deep below. The most essential truths must be got by a 
sort of induction. This kind of instruction is " banned and barred" to 
the student in our universities. He is told that such is the right and 
the truth ; but what makes the right, and how truth has been evolved. 
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are mysteries : he is «hown effects, but held ignorant of causes. 
How different these from the grand old days of Athenian study, of the 
Lyceum and the Academy, when the disciple was a familiar and even 
disputant of his master ! how different this, too, from the course so suc- 
cessfully pursued in Germany at the present day ! In Germany, not 
only the election of branches for study is yielded to the student, but the 
times and modes are measurably under his control. Freer scope is also 
allowed for those genial and relaxing convivialities which rob the hours 
of austere study of half their gloom, and warm the heart with those 
holy sympathies which make us members of a great brotherhood. 

The secret of success, in any undertaking, is egotism. Ours is a 
selfish world ; and, until a better and more sympathetic race of men 
shall spring up, no parts, however shining, no ambition, however vault- 
ing, can win for their possessor the " undying meed," unless backed by 
a chary and vigilant love of self. We would not be understood to 
mean an unsympathetic selfishness, but that kind which commands the 
aid of subordinate minds to the furtherance of its own great design of 
ennobling an age. Small stars appear larger to common vision than 
the remoter orbs of suns ; so small men, by dint of active and confi- 
dent effort, keeping their good deeds before the eyes of men, show 
greater than those proud autocrats of genius who sit far and solitary 
in the pure empyrean o( knowledge. The first object of education, 
then, is to teach self-reliance, to bid the young aspirant to bear as 
<< haught a crest'* as the loftiest, and in the meantime to nurture those 
winning qualities which lay hold on the sympathies of his fellow-men. 

No course is more inefiicient toward the attainment of such an end 
than that pursued in our universities. A college course is a history of 
mean and cringing obsequiousness to professors and tutors, and a strug- 
gle for Commencement honors, rather than of high-headed independ- 
ence, ambitious for that large furniture of mind which shall arm it to 
grapple with the iron necessities of life. The student is cooped up 
in his college cell, muzzing over books and going the mill-horse round of 
lectures, hall, and chapel, with the reputation of being a vastly regular, 
plodding, rising kind of young man, while those great stores of collat- 
eral information, which lie aside from the mere scholar's path, are to 
him the " holy of holies,'* from which it were sacrilege to withdraw 
the veil. This latter is the only available knowledge, A course of 
four years is meagre time to discipline a mind for the rough trials and 
stormy exigencies of the world. Time and trial are the only sure 
disciplinarians. We would not be thought by this to question the use- 
fulness of systematic study ; it is the inefiicacy of an unalterable course, 
at which we cavil. There is more mental discipline to be gained from 
an intelligent study of one of Shakspeare's plays, in tracing the bear- 
ing of one character on another, detecting the strokes by which the 
magician summons up nature from her caves, than in the whole of Eu- 
clid. One of these plays is a pantomime, in which a whole epoch of 
human history is made to live and speak. 

The student's moral nature is also governed by the same work-house 
rules. A guiding presumption appears to be, that all young men are 
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inherently vicious, and, without arbitrary restraints, liable to the gross- 
est appetites. Instead of pilgrims to a shrine of study, they are deem* 
ed a herd of adventurers after pleasure, in search of means to vent the 
vanities of youth. They must rise for prayers at fixed hours, attend 
the church at stated seasons, and conform their private morality to a 
system of rules. The result of such training is either a factitious mo- 
rality or a degeneracy into the most wayward vice. If a young man 
is naturally vicious, there are more effectual means for his recovery 
than a resort to tyranny over his propensities. Law is not always the 
best check for the unruly. The subjects of a despot are not better 
governed than the citizens of a Republic, where each man knows him- 
self a part of the governing power. Such strict ward over a young 
man's desires awakes a curiosity to indulge his banned desires. 

Now mark we the effects of this mental and moral culture. By 
what sort of men are our colleges filled ? They consist of three classes ; 
the Student, the Dilettante, and a third class, which is an amalgam of the 
loafer and the " gay deceiver," tinged with just enough of the qualities 
of the two first, to make him current. 

The first is a dictionary of definitions and quibbles. His quietest 
hours are haunted with visions of College honors. Look at hit 
stooped and shriveled frame ! see his great soul staggering about in 
his ricketty body ! How spirituel ! He is wrinkled, not with thought, 
but with poring over the thoughts of others. He is bowed, but with 
a load of foreign knowledge. Such men might excel, but they want 
that re-productive faculty which stamps the thoughts of others with an 
individual impress ; they know not that precious alchemy which trans- 
mutes the baser metals into gold, and each fresh acquirement is an 
accretion, not an assimilation. A stout man this to set adrift in this 
crowded and hard-handed world of ours ! Without the physical 
strength to make his acquirements respectable, or the mental original- 
ity to leave a legacy for succeeding ages, he lives the wonder of a vil- 
lage school, and dies the victim of a — College honor. 

" Ob, ye who0O hour-glaas shifts its tranquil sands 
In the unvexed silenco of a student's cell ; 
Ye, whose untemptcd hearts have never tossed 
Upon the dark and stormy tides, where life 
Gives battle to the elements, and man 
Wrestles with man fur some slight plank whose weight 
Will bear but one — while round the desp'rate wretch 
The hungry billows roar, and the fierce Fate, 
Like some huge monster, dim-seen through the suxf» 
Wahs him who drops ; yc safe and formal men. 
Ye cannot know what ye have never tried !" 

The second class are of a less decided character. Of a more im- 
pulsive nature, and less capable of restraint, they pursue an independent 
course, and obey, as far as possible, the promptings of inclination ; they 
are Freebooters in every field of knowledge. Their minds are a kind 
of muaeum, in which every rare and exotic curiosity in literatiure is 
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stored. Deficient in those solid acquirements upon which true great- 
ness rests, they seek a precocious distinction by making show of knowl- 
edge which young men are not expected to possess. In this class may 
be found the genius — he who by a quick intuition gets information for 
which others strive through long and laborious years. They have 
a private entrance to the Temple of Fame, and, disdaining to climb 
the craggy height, shoot gracefully over flowery paths. These com- 
prise the world's future Editors of Magazines, Fourth of July Orators, 
" et id omne genus inutile." 

A few words will describe the last class. Half fancy men and 
half fools, they are entirely devoted to "love and the ladies ;" with- 
out the boldness to be vicious, they occupy themselves with the fash- 
ionable, kid-glove amusements, pass unnoticed through college, graduate 
spedali gratia^ bilk their tailors, and slink home to their oat-meal and 
their mothers. 

Such is a general summary of the characters which our universities 
send forth into the world. There are, however, exceptions — some 
on whom the royal gift has been conferred of receiving and transmitting 
the sacred legacy of the past to the coming years — who are to become 
a part of the great thought of all time. America oflers a peculiar 
field for this ambition. The restless life which pervades our whole 
body politic, equality of political condition, a free press, and the new 
phases which society has assumed — all full of inspiring promise, invite 
to aspiring efibrt. Here no flattery wins its way to the hearts of 
Princes, or wrings unwilling pittance from haughty patrons ; the un- 
bought suflrage of princely hearts, and the support of a free, thinking 
people, is guaranty of success. The bold, brave man can never fail. 
He may meet with untoward fate, but like the mystery-sounds which 
echo from the Laxas de Musica, even from the rocks and steeps which 
frown above him, come tones of encouragement and cheer ; he hears 
the rustle of spirit-wings, and the whisper of angel voices — above the 
slough and the mire, stirring his soul with solemn prophecies. Let 
him then be of cheer ; though lonely he toil '^ through the sad midnight 
watch," his is the mission to mould the young literature of a nation, 
and his reward will be the blessings of other times, when that nation 
shall have crumbled and gone. 
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Who does not like an open-hearted, ready-handed man, whose honest, 
rough voice, though it sound like the roaring of a bull, still assures you, 
that his words speak his real sentiments ? But there are people as 
honest as he, and who are as true, that speak more sofUy. The former 
is very likely unpolished, and for this reason appears somewhat repul- 
sive ; the latter are equally removed from boorishness and hypocrisy. 
These two varieties of the frank sort of people are somewhat rare, for 
most juea aro too waxy, or have too much to conceal, to be perfectly 
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frank. Hypocrisy of some sort seems natural, and few are they with- 
out it. But so long as the concealment of trifles, the polite speech, the 
professions of good will, meaningless though they be, may do no harm, 
we are content to endure them ; it is that conduct which conceals the 
true character, which cloaks the base design, that receives the merited 
contempt of mankind. 

So far, then, as affectation is a hiding of the true character, and so 
far as it arises from a desire to appear different from the reality, it is 
hypocritical, and to stigmatize it thus may be enough. But usually it 
springs from ranity or the desire of singularity. And we may say that 
it is like a good thing abused — it is often some right habit or peculiarity 
exaggerated. Heads, for example, are very good things in their way, 
and few care to part with them. It would seem quite odd, certainly, 
to meet an acquaintance out walking without his head ; and hardly less 
odd, if you should find it swelled to twice its usual size. You would 
keep thinking of his head all the time you were talking with him, and 
when you thought of your friend, you would be sure to recollect, that 
he had a head, though you might forget body and legs. Thus, some 
very worthy people become consummately ridiculous, by having their 
natural peculiarities exaggerated, or by planning some way of behavior 
to distinguish them from the bi iroXXoi. 

Now, there never was a greater mistake, in our opinion, than to be 
affected. I have seen a rery worthy young man, who had excellent 
natural parts, and whose learning was quite extensive, well-nigh spoiled 
by this conceit. He used to take very well with the ladies, till they 
found what an inveterate habit he had of punning, and how much he 
thought that it recommended him. He had naturally no particular taste 
for this jingling of sound and spoiling of sense, but through some freak 
took it into his head to become distinguished in this line. You could 
not make mention of a doctor in his presence, but he would remark 
about his sobriety, and insinuate that he was a grave sort of man. And 
if you spoke of a general dearth of news, he would very innocently in- 
quire what brigade this military man commanded. 

Affectation does not of necessity imply a want of talent or good 
sense, though one is prone to infer that the latter, at least, of these is 
lacking, where the former exists. At any rate, affectation hides the 
good qualities the man may possess. It will vitiate every part of life—* 
dress, habits, style of thinking and speaking, nothing escapes the in- 
fluence of this propensity. Lord Byron wore a seaman's collar, and 
straightway all the clerks in En^and added a quarter of a yard of linen 
to the shirts they were supposed to wear ; sentimental young gentle- 
men neglected their hair, looked despairing, and made love to people 
they ha!d no business to look at. Every fool that could make a rh3rme, 
wrote himself a poet, and made proposals to the booksellers. All this 
mania of affecting one whom we know not whether to consider the 
greater poet or libertine, has, happily for this generation, pretty much 
passed away ; though even now we find some who try to imitate his 
collars and licentiousness. This bad imitation of notorious characters 
is no new thing. Alexander had a wry neck, and every courtier, of 
VOL. zi. 48 
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course, wore his head on the left shoulder. Catiline was reproduced 
in Clodius, who imitated his vices, though not his daring courage. 
The peculiarities of every prince are eagerly seized and copied ; and 
all remember what a passion our republican ladies had for Prince Albert 
bonnets, although no prince ever kissed the fair owners. We will 
omit French fashions, opera girls, and short petticoats. 

Our young miss, just returned from Europe with her head full of 
fashions and folly, lisps bad French, wears a Paris hat, talks of '< the 
dear Rhine," and is in raptures with its ruined castles, most of which you 
may safely swear she passed in the steamboat asleep in her berth. 
We hope that all our traveled ladies know more than the Englishman, 
who, being asked respecting Rome, replied, *' Oh, I remember, a very 
fine city — we stopped there to change horses." His interrogator con- 
tinued : " You must have spent some time on the continent." *' Why," 
replied he, " you know one must * do up' these sort of things ; so I 
put it through as fast as possible. I came from Rome to London in 
ten days, tdcing the Rhine in my way. I made my valet arouse me 
at every castle we passed, till one damp night I caught cold holding 
the lantern to look at one, and after that I slept the rest of the journey." 
Knowledge on such a foundation must be profound indeed ! Another 
pitiful imitation is that of smoking. But I will not include all smokers. 
Yet fairly one half who smoke do it for no earthly reason except that it 
is fashionable for your " high blade" to sport a " meerschaum :" it 
looks like — heaven save the mark ! — like a German student ! Such 
men may resemble German students in their drunkenness and their con- 
tempt of good morals ; but certainly never in their knowledge. Why 
should any American wish to imitate the manners of a most graceless 
■et of " rowdies," as they are while in the university, whatever they 
may become after they leave it ; to whom all possible vices and evil 
passions are bosom friends ; whose discipline is that of the slave kept 
in subjection by the civil law and by dragoons ; whose arbiters are the 
schlager and dueling pistol ? This b affectation with a vengeance ! 
Why not finish by swilling beer and gulping down " Crambambuli V* 
How prone men are to imitate, however poorly, what is bad ! The 
good, alas ! they leave for their neighbors to imitate. 

Groat authors, as well as great generals or great drunkards, have 
their ^* umbrae." Genius is said to imitate, first, art ; then, nature : 
but dullness likewise imitates ; and then we have books, whose sole 
recommendation seems to be the resemblance which the style bears to 
that of some author whose fame is widely spread. Thus, we find in- 
numerable imitations of Carlyle, of Dickens, and of Wilson — each like 
the model only in the faults which belong to these authors, and desti- 
tute of the masculine energy, the brilliant narrative, the refined simpli- 
city, which characterizes their writings. An awkward imitation is sure 
to appear affected, and as surely will produce disgust. Why not look 
within, and not without, for the form as well as material ? To write in 
an affected style is like borrowing another's coat because it looks well 
on him, and, by analogy, on you. But analogy is not necessarily argu- 
ment or proof. The coat may either pinch your shoulders or hang on 
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ou like a meal-bag ; the sleeves maybe a great deal too long or too short. 
le original in style ; choose the words which best express your mean- 
ing ; place them so Uiat the meaning is clear and harmony is preserved ; 
then, granting your thoughts to be worth hearing, what more is neces- 
sary ? what more can any one, any'genius, do ? Will the words which 
Carlyle uses express your ideas better than classical English ? Then 
use them ; but good writers lived before Carlyle, and, please Heaven, 
will live in spite of him. 

Affectation is so diffused, it meets us so often, that we may almost 
despair of reforming it, and assert that it is only waste of breath to de- 
nounce it. Before ending, permit a word respecting one phase of af- 
fectation — namely, the pretension of a love for music — which the mass 
of people put forth. Amateur singers are charged with affecting re- 
luctance to sing, when it is said, in reality " they are dying to sing." 
Now we venture to affirm, that nine times in ten this is a real reluc- 
tance arising from affectation, but not that of the performer. The au- 
ditors pretend to love music, but they love the sound of their own gos- 
siping tongues far better. Who likes to be asked to sing, and then sing 
all to herself ; to hardly hear the sound of her own voice ! If the com- 
pany would acknowledge that they care not a straw for music, that 
flirting is much more agreeable, that scandal is much more effective 
than crescendos, they would be far less impolite and more endurable 
to all who have an ear for nature's own language. 

A witty observer of men and manners will find many weak points 
to contemplate ; but however imperfect man may be naturally, it is trus 
that imitation and affected graces do more to show his relationship to 
monkeys, than all Lord Monboddo's theories and folios. 



SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF COLLEGE LIFE. 



" Wryten as they aholde comen into my mynde." 

Messrs. Editors : — Have you ever met with one of those unfor- 
tunate individuals, who, after passing through the pleasant years of the 
•* Preparatory Course ;" after weathering in safety the perilous storms 
of College life ; ai\er threading, for some little time at least, the path- 
less mazes of life in general, still find themselves, as far as usefulness 
in the world is concerned, almost in statu quo ? If not, I can inform 
you that there are, nevertheless, many such ; many who remain in an 
obscurity as undesirable as it is unprofitable, although amply competent, 
both from natural abilities and intellectual attainments, to make " no 
small stir*' in their day and generation. Not naturally retiring in their 
dispositions, they feel perhaps a desire of being known, but from a 
want of confidence in their own abilities, or a reluctance to make the 
necessary effort, they still continue to plod wearily on, unknown and 
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unregarded. Of this unhappy community, I acknowledge that I haTO 
too long been a willing member. The fact is, I have never allowed my 
thoughts to confine themselves to any particular subject for five minutes 
together, and my reflections are consequently too discursive to attract 
much notice. Unlike Pollock's rustic, "who never had a dozen 
thoughts in all his life and never changed their course," I have beea 
troubled perhaps with a superfluity of ideas ; ideas so jumbled up and 
intertwisted, however, that it is almost impossible to extract from them 
any connected course of thought. 

But this evening, Messrs. Editors, as I sat gazing listlessly from my 
window on the world without, and felt how slight was my connection 
with that world, how strong my sympathies in its behalf, I formed a 
resolution which, should it meet with your approbation, may perhaps 
be remembered as an era iu my existence. This was nothing less 
than a fixed determination to unlock the portals of my brain, and to 
unfold, through the medium of your pages, the many scraps of desultory 
thought, the many recollections of remarkable '* sayings and doings," 
which had there accumulated, while I, like you, boasted myself to be 
a constituent part of Yale College. I know not that in so doing I shall 
contribute to the gratification of your many readers ; I know not that 
I shall succeed in raising a single smile, save at my own expense ; yet 
I do cherish the hope, that in the budgets of nonsense and gravity, fun 
and frolic, which I may from time to time place at your disposal, Uiere 
may be some hints, which, if followed out, may render the four years of 
those who take them, less wearisome and less vexations than many find 
them to be. 

I was a proud boy when I received from the hands of the senior 
Professor that important document which informed me that, *' having 
passed a satisfactory examination," I was entitled to attend the exerci- 
ses of the Freshman Class. In all the pride of incipient Freshmanity, 
I took my seat on a broken-backed bench in the mathemathical recita- 
tion room, and there, with some thirty classmates, as verdant as myself, 
awaited the coming of our new Instructor. With what an air of min- 
gled awe and reverence did I rise from my seat as he opened the door, 
and how did my young heart throb with trepidation, when I first rose to 
recite ! I remember that scene as if it occurred but yesterday. 
Strange how matters of trifling importance will sometimes fix them- 
selves in the memory, when others, almost absolutely necessary to be 
remembered, are forgotten in an hour ! I rose to recite ; every eye 
was fixed upon me, and for a moment I felt dizzy — almost faint. Par- 
tially recovering myself, I stammered out some answer — I know not 
what — to the question proposed, and amid a roar of laughter from the 
whole division, sank into my seat completely abashed and disconcerted. 
I ventured, at last, to look up towards the tutor. His very sides were 
convulsed with laughter. For what, I knew not, nor could I guess, 
but, confused and bewildered, I seized my hat and rushed from the room. 

In the silence and solitude of my own apartment, I strove to recall 
my unlucky answer. I knew my lesson perfectly. I had spent hours 
in committing it, and I could not conceive, for my life, to what circum- 
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Stance mj failure was owing. Shortly after, my chum entered ; but, 
to my great surprise, instead of condoling with me at my misfortune, 
as soon as he saw my face he burst into an uncontrollable fit of laugh- 
ter, which lasted, if I remember rightly, nearly ten minutes. I began 
to be angry, and was just about to evince my displeasure by a knock" 
dawn argument, when he placed a looking-glass before me, and disclo- 
Bed to my astonished gaze, a queue of sUvery hair, some three feet 
long, which a friendly Sophomore had attached to my neck, while ex- 
patiating on the advantages to be derived from my connection with a 
certain Literary Society. 

Some weeks of my college life had passed away without any re- 
markable occurrences, save an occasional visit from a masquerading 
party of Sophs., armed with pipes and asafetida^ or a slight drench- 
ing from the rain, as it poured, of a stormy night, through my bed-room 
windows, from which some friendly hand had kindly dashed the sash- 
es, when I was one evening started from a revery by a loud knocking 
at the door. I rose to admit the visitor. He was a stranger, and i^ 
parently a gentleman. Not so, in reality, however ; for while I stood 
at the door, expecting him to declare his errand, he cooly walked in, and 
ensconcing himself in the snug rocking-chair, which I had just left» 
placed his feet on the table and commenced singing a song. 

<< Fas est, ab hotte doceri," 

thought I, and, drawing up a chair, I adopted a similar position, and list- 
ened to his words. As nearly as I can recollect, they ran as follows : 

"What a joUy young Soph'moro am 1 1 

1 am Blender and very well made, 
My forehead m fine, and my eye 

Has a glance that no heart can evade. 
The ladles all look at me sharp, 

And wherever I go I astonish, 
Then what if the sober ones carp? 

And what if my tntor admonish V* 

He was a tolerable singer, and as the words of his song somewhat 
amused me, I did not interrupt him. He sang several verses, accom- 
panying his voice by the beating of his heels on my table, at the same 
time giving additional force and spirit to the entertainment, by sundry 
ludicrous gesticulations, well calculated to interest and amuse the spec* 
tator. Having finished his song, he drew forth a cigar-case, and se- 
lecting a fragrant Havana, tossed it over to me. The delicious weed 
had never yet stained my lips ; but, astonished at his effrontery, though 
softened by his coolness, I took the proffered cigar and quietly lit it. 
He did the same. For some few moments we puffed away in silence^ 
and, strange to say, I felt no sensation of sickness, not the slightest 
twinge of nausea. Indeed, I even then derived from the fumes of that 
fragrant roll, a satisfaction almost equal to that which I now experience 
some half-dozen times a day, albeit, now a *' seasoned uaakAt." My 
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resentment, however, was beginning to rise, and as the streams of sa- 
liva, ejected from the lips of my visitor, found their way in various di- 
rections over my new and elegant carpet, I sprang from my seat, and 
with all the force of which I was master, hurled my cigar full in his fs€0. 

Stung by the blow and enraged by the insult, tenfold more aggrava- 
ting as coming from a Freshman, he sprang upon me with the violence 
of a wild-cat, and, seizing me by the throat, hurled me to the floor. I 
struggled to release myself from his grasp, but without success. As 
his fingers tightened around my throat, I felt the blood rushing to my 
head, and a horrible sensation of strangling was just creeping over me, 
when he suddenly relaxed his grasp and fell prostrate on the floor. A 
blow from an iron hand had knocked him flat. 

I rose to thank my deliverer. He was one of the most singular 
specimens of flesh and blood arrangement, that I ever had the plea- 
sure of beholding. Without stopping to hear my expressions of grati- 
tude, he seized my enemy by the collar and lifting him like a child 
from the floor, politely showed him the staircase. Meanwhile, I had 
time to glance at his person and habiliments. He was rather tall and 
gaunt-looking, with long yellow hair, flowing down his neck ; a beard 
of the same hue, which somewhat resembleid a carding machine ; and 
a pair of shoulders that seemed borrowed from Atlas. A coat of rough 
gray cloth encased the upper part of his person, from the sleeves of 
which protruded some three inches of brawny wrist, and a hand that 
Vulcan himself might envy. His lower limbs were fancifully orna- 
mented by a pair of pantaloons, striped with almost all the colors of 
the rainbow, while a pair of thick cow-hide boots, and a rough coon- 
skin cap, completed his '' tout ensemble J* 

" Well, stranger,'* said he, as he returned from the entry, " Fair play 
is a jewel any how. I happened to pass your door just now, and hear- 
ing a rumpus inside, I thought as how I'd see the fun. Lucky for 
you I did, p'raps." 

'* Yes, indeed," said I, *' and many thanks do I owe you for your 
kindness. It will be incumbent, however, to * make a night of it,' or, 
as the poet saith, 

< Carpere noeiem, qnam minimum crednla dieV " 

To this proposal my guest agreed without the least hesitation, and a 
** wee short hour ayont the twal' " found us still prolonging the joyous 
hours. My first college friend was a Kentucky hunter, a man of little 
refinement, but of a noble ndnd ; of a rough exterior, but of the kind- 
liest heart. Through the whole four year's of college life we remain- 
ed first in each other's estimation, and many were the laughable scrapes 
and amusing adventures which we together enjoyed. Perhaps some 
future occasion shall introduce you to a more intimate acquaintance 
with my first, last, best friend. He is now practising law in Lr— e ; is 
the best stump speaker west of the AUeghanies, and his future pros- 
pects are equal to those of any young man in the Western Country. 

Apropos of prospects. I was walking for exercise, one fine spring 
morning, three or four years ago, when it suddenly occurred to me, 
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that there must be a magoificent view from the top of the Library 
towers — then in process of erection. No sooner did the thought strike 
my mind, than I turned my steps thitherward, determined to enjoy at 
once the fresh morning air from that elevated position, and the feast of 
vision spread out below. I pictured to myself, as I walked along, the 
neat white dwellings of the citizens, embowered in the thick foliage 
of lofty elms; the tdl spires of God's churches pointing upward to that 
other paradise in the sky above ; the lovely gardens and tasteful pleas- 
ure-grounds which adorn the suburbs of the city ; and imagination soon 
revealed to my view the bold faces of Sassacus and £e Regicide 
looming up in the distance, their dim and indistinct outlines scarce able 
to be traced in the gray light of morning. Far off in another direction 
I seemed to see the blue expanse of ocean, glittering in the beams of 
the rising sun ; its azure surface dotted here and there by the white 
sheet of some ^' great merchantman." Beautiful was the picture, as I 
saw it in imagination. Far more beautiful I knew it would be, when 
I could take in at a single glance, trees, dwellings, rocks, and waters. 
With slow and careful steps I commenced the ascent. The long 
ladders shook backward and forward at every step, but from my boy- 
hood I was an experienced climber, and I fearlessly ** looked aloft." 
I gained at length the topmost round, and the first object which met my 
astonished eyes, was the form of an old revolutionary veteran, then, I 
believe, over ninety years of age ! He stood calmly on the top of the 
tower, apparently gazing from the dizzy height with feelings akin to 
rapture. He had " taken the opportunity, early in the morning, before 
the workmen assembled, to ascend the tower, and feast his eyes on the 
rich inheritance he was so soon to leave to posterity." Rich indeed, 
thought I, and well may you look upon it with joy, my father, for to 
you and your compatriots do we owe this goodly heritage ! 



EDITORS' TABLE. 



TuE nones of July ! what a season for hand-work or head-work ! It makes vm 
perspire just to think of it ! We are in the habit of constantly perusing Thompson's 
vivid description of ** Winter," and sleeping in an ice-house to prevent ouaelves from 
OFaporatlng m attenuated gas. We write beneath the sweltering heat of a vertical 
sun, and, under the ctrcmnstances, if any one could summon the energy to go into 

Hterary labon more in extento than we have done, why he ought to mdertakoy 

in the Summer season, the performance of the four cardinal duties laid down by Sterne. 

We do not, on this occasion, address you in propria persona through the medium of 
the leading article m the Magazine, as is our wont ; but the present number is not an 
earnest of those which are to come, with respect to the editorial department In the 
present case we have stepped aside from the beaten path, for the purpose of breaking 
the monotony of custom, as discords are introduced in music to prevent hannony from 
becoming wcarimmo by being unvaried. 

Many topics urge themselves upon as; but you see, dear reader, that we are limited 
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to a very small space. Wo had purposed to give you another peep mto oar 
Paademonium, where your Editon, like PromeUieus of old, are ohained to 
ble, placed there in the attempt to supply fuel to the spark of fire which Im 
heaven. You doubtless think our path is strewn with flowen» but 
** I could a tale anibid, wbow lif htost i»ord 

Would harrow op thj soul ; fraMEe thy young blood ; 

Make thy two eyea, like itan, itart from their ipheiea ; 

Thy knotted and combined locki to part. 

And each particolar hair to ttand on end. 

Like quiUi apoo the fretful porcupine.** 

Soda-water, ice-cream, and woodcock suppers are words not foimd in oar 

We deal entirely with types and shadows and devils. We spend oar days k 

and our nights in reflection for your benefit Ephraim is carefully laid away on thi 

" tip eend" of a pitchfork, to wait his turn in admmistering to your amasement Juig$ 

B****, an intimate acquaintance of his, at present represents him mthe editorial oHyft 

The Judge perwuates Cerberus when in hu own peculiar sphere. Eph*s boot* hna 

recently fallen into the consumption, by reason of which he is sore with trihohtloib 

Soleae requieicant in pace. The remainder of the corps are enjoying good health aai 

spirits. Our Treasurer, or, as Lean Jack wonld say, if he was here, o 

man, will give you ocular demonstration, in a short time, that this is the 

as ho is concerned. There I as sure as a gun we have made a pan oa oar ftkal 

Munn ; but then it was done merely in fim. Don't unagine, howaveri that wo an a 

«< funny feller;" if you do, we say, in the decided language of Mra Jooea, ** WoVbboI 

the individual you took us for!" Then, dear reader, for the present we mnit hid joa 

Farewell ! a word that mutt be and hath been — 

A wund which makei a> linger ;— yetr-lhrBwell ! 

The IVcolty have awarded the usnal prizes, as followa*. 

In the SorHOMORE Class, roa English Conroonoii. 

Firtt Divtnofi.— First prize: Cyprian 6. Webster, .Mobile, Ala. Seeond: JSofai 
Ferrce Brinton, Lancaster Ca, Pa. Third : 6. Buckingham Willcozi Norwich. 

Seeond Divition. — Fmit prize : William Aitchison, Norwich. Seoood : £. B. Hifl* 
ard, Norwich. Third : Henry Taylor Blake, New Haven. 

Third Division.— Fintt prize : Homer N. Dunning, Peekskill, N. Y. Seoood : 
Henry Blodget, Bucksport, Me. Third : Henry M. Colton, Lockpott, N. Y. 

Prizes awarded in tiie Sophomore Class for the Solution or Proslbhil 

First prize : Samuel Emerson, Andover, Mass., and Isaac S. Newton, SheriNnnov 
N. Y. Second: Caleb Lamson, Hamilton, Mass., and John P. Hubbard, Boston* 
Mass. Third : John Fenree Brinton, Lancaster Ca, Ptu, Homer N. Pwmiiigt Peako- 
kill, N. Y., and Henry Blodget, Bucksport, Me. 

Prizes awarded in tub Freshman Class for Latin TaANiLATraMi. 

Pint Pivifton.— First prize: Israel N. Smith, Bradford, N. H. Second : FVaaklin 
A. Durkee, Bmghamton, N. Y., and La Fayette Twitty, Rutberibniton, N. C. 
Third : H. M. Haskell, Dover, N. H., and George M. Rutfin, Marango Cou, Ala. 

Seeond i>ivi«ton.— Fmrt prize : Elial F. Hall, CanoU, N. Y. Sooond: Chailea O. 
Came, Buxton, Me. Third: Augustus Brandegee, New LoadoB. 

Third Dioioion^—Tini prize: Franklin W. Fisk, Hopkintoo, N. H.. and Albert 
Hobnm, New London. Second : B. H. Colegrove, Pomfret, and Chaiiee J. Hatchins, 
Waterford, Pa. Third: Curtiss T. Woodruff; New Haven. 

Prizes awarded in the Freshman Class for tri Souttion or Problsmbl 
First prize : OHbom Keelor, Chautauqne,' N. Y., and Hugh A. Peters, Webster, 
Mass. Second : Joseph Hurlbut, New London, and Israel N. Smith, Bradford, N. II* 
Third : Edwin A. Book, Bucksport, Me., and Timothy Dwight, Norwich. 
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SCEPTICISM. 

BY CHARLES LORING BRACE, UARTFORD, CONN. 

It seems strange that any man could have ever doubted the exist- 
ence of a God. It seems strange that a man could go abroad into a 
world like ours, could enjoy its countless pleasures and gaze upon the 
objects of beauty and contrivance and power around him, and yet say, 
that all these had no Maker, no Contriver. Yet there have been many 
such in the world's history, and these not among the savage, the igno- 
rant, or the unreflecting part of mankind. 

No. Among the first feelings of the uneducated mind, are those of 
reverence and worship. With the savage, the first emotion, as he en- 
joys the pure air and bright sunlight of heaven, is gratitude to these, 
as to living beings ; and the fresh breeze of the morning, the happy 
sunlight, the moon, as it casts its mild ray round his path by night, be- 
come his deities. Or, it may be, with a more spiritual worship, he 
ascribes every beauty and pleasure to some '* Great Spirit," per- 
rading all that he sees and feels. And let no man say such wor- 
ship is the fruit of ignorance ! It was a grand Inference, which the 
savage had drawn from the bright world around him, and that act of 
adoration was the first simple offering of gratitude from a reasoning 
mind to its unseen Maker. 

How happens it that this, ahnost the first act of reason in minds 
darkened by ignorance, should be the last in some of the brightest, 
most gifted intellects, earth has ever seen ? How happens it that mea 
of tender feelings, of clear, acute judgments, of high powers of ob- 
servation, have rejected the Christian belief — a belief at once so con- 
voL. zx. 49 
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soling and so reasonable ; which holds forth hopes of a glorious life 
beyond the grave, while it teaches the most simple, yet the most per- 
fect philosophy of happiness in this life, and discloses truths so grand, 
yet so probable ? 

But let no man think that these Sceptics have been dishonest! Many, 
of whom history tells, may have been so. But how many others, sin- 
cere in their scepticism, have passed a life of gloom and wretched- 
ness, and gone forth into the dark Future, uncheered by a hope or 
consolation ? Many of them have never told their doubts. But they 
have honestly and sadly believed that religion was all a delusion ; that 
they themselves were hurried along, as the sport of some blind Chance 
or stem Necessity, and that life was only a point of light, soon to be 
extinguished in the eternal Night of the Grave. 

Why is this ? Whence arises this unbelief ? Why is it that honest, 
observing, clear-minded men, have denied the existence of a God, and 
the truths of the Christian Religion ? We propose to answer these 
questions, as far as they can be answered, by tracing out some of the 
many forms which Unbelief has assumed in the human heart. 

In examining the world's history, we find tJte abuses of religion 
prominent among the causes which have led mankind into Infidelity ; 
and especially has this happened at those periods when Thought has 
received some new impulse. Thus, a long Night of ignorance and op- 
pression has been resting upon the earth, when suddenly the light of 
Truth breaks in. The wrongs and injustice under which men have 
suffered, stand out now, disclosed. All things feel the new Morning. 
Old prejudices and superstitions melt away like mists of the night. 
Thought springs up with new power, and men begin to examine for 
themselves. They see that Religious Belief has lost all its purity ; 
that under the garb of the minister of God, Vice has pursued its un- 
hallowed enjoyments, and heartless Ambition toiled for its reward; 
that, with the aid of religion, Ignorance and Despotism have fastened 
their heavy fetters on mankind, and that under that holy name. Cruelty 
has satiated its thirst for blood, and Persecution driven the innocent 
from home and native land. Is it strange that they doubt the truth of 
such religion ? And, as they hasten to cast off the fetters which have 
fastened Mind, what wonder that they burst some of the bonds which 
should never be broken ? What wonder that they confuse the truths 
of religion with the errors, the absurdities which attended it ? It is 
at such periods, that bold, ardent minds have arisen, which have toiled, 
with honest purpose of heart, for the Truth, but have passed over the 
highest of all truths. They hated thoroughly whatever was false and 
wrong — and they hated Religion because it seemed a Delusion, the in- 
strument of priests to crush and enslave the mind of man. 

Does not even History, with its brief account of human actions, tell 
us of many such — of men who have never ceased in life their attacks 
on the Christian faith ? Yet it b not from such Scepticism we have 
much to fear. The Christian Religion has ever risen purer and 
brighter after such attacks ; they have served to free it from its im- 
parities, its blenuBhes, and the real, the heart-felt in that faith has 
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been known and confessed again. Still, it is sad, sad to think, that 
warm, honest hearts have searched through life for truth, and at last 
been laid in the cold grave without one glimmering of the highest, the 
holiest of all truths. 

Among the numerous systems of Sceptical Philosophy, there is one 
which, we might suppose, would be condemned by the common sense 
of mankind. It is a system which would ahnost deify Matter and give 
it the qualities of Mind, while it makes the mind — the soul — only the 
effect of a certain arrangement of particles. And yet this has had sup- 
porters, zealous and sincere. From these men, the glorious worlds 
which move around us, grand tokens of a Creator's power, have called 
forth no feeling of adoration, no words of gratitude. As they have 
looked up into the heavens and felt with awe the grandeur of those 
starry systems, the eternal, unchanging nature of the laws which gov- 
ern them, they have been impressed with the infinity of Matter ; and 
they have asked themselves why all this may not have thus existed 
forever 1 Why need we an Imaginary Cause, which men call God ? 
Why may not these orbs, countless ages back in the shadowy past, 
have rolled on in the same majestic beauty, the same unchanging order ? 
They have turned to earth and attempted to read that strange, mysteri- 
ous history, written on its rugged surface. Geology has revealed to 
them what it does not to other minds — a regular, upward development 
of the animal and vegetable races, as though Matter had wrought itself 
out into animal forms, till at last it had attained such an organization aa 
to form what we call mind. In their zeal to substantiate their theory, 
the remotest analogies are made convincing arguments. Because the 
chemist, by a union of certain substances, can produce agents as mys- 
terious, as rapid in their action, as the workings of thought, and by 
means of them, can perform many of the functions of life, nay, some 
have said, can produce even life itself, why should not, say they, the 
Vital Principle, the Mind, be the effect of a certain mingling of par- 
ticles? 

Plain as is the distinction between the Instinct of the brute and the 
Mind of man, they can overlook it and see only the gradual growth of 
mind, from the first faint spark of Reason in the brute, to the Intellect, 
bright and clear, in the mature man. Behold, say they, how the mind 
gradually arises in the infant, as its organization becomes complete ; 
how it matures with the body, suffers injury when the body is harmed, 
and grows weak as that decays, until at last it seems to flicker and go 
out when the substance which supported is exhausted — when the or- 
ganization of which it was the result has been separated or destroyed ! 
But have not these men seen in themselves, in the operatiQus of their 
own minds, anything of the soul, anything of an existence separate 
from the body ? The answer presents but too common a picture of the 
human mind. The desire of supporting a Theory has shut out the 
Truth from their sight. Let men only have some favorite system to 
adrance, however candid or clear-sighted they may be on other sub- 
jects, and they can believe anything, no matter how strange or absurd ; 
whether it be that Mind does not exist, or that there is no Material 
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World around us. Such a Belief, or any other which would do away 
with the distinction between Mind and Matter, can never hold a wide 
influence with mankind. It may have a few supporters among the 
learned, but the common sense of every man will tell him, that he has 
that within him which men call Mind, differing in every quality from 
the Material World without. 

For such errors, we can feel little compassion, as they hardly seem 
like the errors of honest, truth-seeking minds ; but there is another kind 
of unbelief, so sad, so dark, that we may well pause over it with pity. 
It springs up in the hearts of those who have been bowed down heafily 
under the burden of misfortunes, who have passed a life of continued 
suffering, till at last, in bitterness of heart, they have doubted the being 
of a God who could permit such misery. And there is much in life, 
which, to a gloomy mind, would seem inconsistent with the govern- 
ment of a merciful Being. How much that is sad and painful ! There 
is no eye that has not been moistened by the tear of sorrow, no heart 
that has not felt some bitter pang. From how many sufferers, from 
how many in pain, and want, and sorrow, do groans of anguish arise 
towards Heaven ! How many are crushed down in bondage ! How 
many suffering from war, and pestilence, and disease ! How many are 
there, whose dark, gloomy lives seem hardly to have known one gleam 
of pleasure, one ray of hope ! Men have seen all this, but they ha?e 
overlooked the good mingled in every cup of evil ; they have forgotten 
the bright light of heaven, still shining behind the dark clouds of sorrow 
and suffering ; they have neglected the object of all these troubles — to 
fit men by trials here for a happier state above — and in sadness and 
gloom they have settled into the belief that there was no God, no 
Being above, who could allow such misery among his creatures. Life 
has appeared to them like a hard, sorrowful Pilgrimage to the tomb, 
with no sympathizing eye above, no hope of happiness beyond ; and 
they themselves have looked forward with real longings to the hour, 
when they could rest their weary and aching hearts forever in the 
peaceful grave. 

Gloomy and desparing as is this unbelief, it is not the worst. 
There is another species of Scepticism, the most deadly which can 
creep into the human soul. It starts not from excitement — is not 
fostered by pride ; but is the result of calm, deliberate reasoning and 
observation. Here, too, the Sceptic is honest. He has seen the weak- 
ness of human nature, how easy it is for men to delude themselves ; 
he knows how seldom entire faith can be put in any human Belief. The 
most opposite questions in politics and morals, he observes, are sup- 
ported, each by its party, in full assurance of the truth and with almost 
unanswerable arguments. How easily are the most clear-sighted 
deceived ! How many false religions, with their array of miracles and 
arguments, have arisen, in which candid, clear-sighted men have put 
the most unwavering confidence ; for which they have suffered and 
died ! Can any one ever be sure of attaining the truth ? Is it not the 
wisest, the most philosophical course, in the few days we have on 
earth, to settle down into a state of doubt, to resolve to believe nothing ? 
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Such, perhaps, has been his reasoning. And so thorough is his 
doubt, 80 entire his distrust of whatever is beyond his own experience, 
that hardly any evidence could shake his unbelief. All external testi- 
mony to the truths of the Christian faith, he would mistrust ; all inter- 
nal evidence would seem to him as the natural effects of a Delusion. 
The many sweet assurances of the truth of Religion to a believer, the 
consolation in affliction, the Faith, the Hope, the Change of heart, work- 
ing as they do, by known laws of mind, can be no arguments to the 
Sceptic of Divine influence. He may acknowledge that the Christian 
religion is the best superstition which has ever existed, that it con- 
tains the most perfect system of morality yet invented by man, but he 
believes it none the less a delusion. 

As he looks around among his fellow-men and sees them pour out 
their hearts in worship to this Imaginary Cause, he pities them sin- 
cerely, while he would not, for worlds, shake their belief. He knows 
how closely the happiness and moral welfare of society are interwoven 
with this Christian system, and he is careful how he makes the least 
attempt to subvert it. He settles down into a state of quiet, though 
unshaken doubt. And indifferent to all human matters, but what affect 
his present comfort ; placing no confidence in anything, except his own 
judgment, he floats down the tide of human life. Death has no terrors 
for him. With the most thorough indifference he looks forward to 
that solemn moment, when either the darkness of that unknown Future 
shall be all dispelled, or its shades close around him forever. And at 
last, with the same placid Unbelief he sinks away from life, as into a 
pleasant slumber, which shall be dreamless and unending. 

Heaven defend the man, around whom such a Night of Scepticism 
is gathering ! Not alone because its gloomy shades shut out all that 
is bright and cheering beyond the grave ; not alone because they settle 
about his path here, hiding many a beauty and consolation ; but be- 
cause it is a darkness that covers his soul. His is a Doubt, an Unbe- 
lief, which has eaten to the heart's core. It has destroyed all Trust, all 
generous sympathy with his fellow-men, all admiration for what is truly 
lovely and noble in human character. Mankind seem like the poor 
victims of a delusion, and their purest virtues, their faith and hope in 
the hours of adversity, their struggles against temptation and sin, their 
love and gratitude towards their Maker, only as the foolish, mistaken 
feelings which a superstition has called forth. With no belief in man's 
relations to an Infinite Being and a Future Life, he cannot feel the 
fearful importance of our few actions here. Life seems to him only an 
idle game of a few days, where each man is seeking but one object — to 
gain his own selfish ends. Wo to that age in which such Unbelief 
begins to fill the mind of men ; for it is the sincerest kind of Scepticism. 
It makes no parade, no bluster. Far better if it did ; far better if it 
set forth some Theory, for then, as with the scepticism of the Materialist, 
men would see its fallacy, or doubt its sincerity. Far better if it made 
open, earnest attacks on religion, for from that we might hope Truth 
would spring. But this steals over a people with the silent, terrible 
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influence of a pestilence. It removes from mankind all fear of punish- 
ment after death, and the vicious give themselves up to their foulest 
passions. It blots out all hopes of a happier life beyond the grave, and 
the sorrowful, the despairing seek relief in suicide from every trouble. 
It teaches no fixed Belief, but inculcates a universal Doubt and Indif- 
ference ; and the result is a Heartlessness and Insincerity, worse than 
the worst Belief. 

What a strange, dark picture of the human heart, do these systems 
of Unbelief present ! 

We see Prejudice obscuring the view of Truth to clear-sighted men ; 
we see reasonings and speculations on Religion, no matter how strange 
or absurb, followed out, till they are at last believed ; we see Despair 
urging the soul on into gloomy Infidelity, and universal Doubt penetra- 
ting the heart, till it has consumed all that is generous and earnest and 
sincere, and^implanted a heartless, chilling Unbelief. 

Yet it is a consolation to the Believer, that none of these forms of 
Scepticism have had any lasting influence. Many of them, the com- 
mon sense of mankind has condemned, and all have been found by ex- 
perience, unsuited to the wants of man. The human mind cannot rest 
on Unbelief — it must have some Religious Faith. There are longings 
of the soul, feelings of love, and gratitude, and reverence towards a 
Creator and Benefactor, which can never find an object in such a sys- 
tem. 

Through all this open attack and secret infidelity the Christian Reli- 
gion has still maintained its place. Experience has shown that every 
system or theory, which would seek the highest happiness, the highest 
moral welfare of society, by means apart from this faith, must fail 
They have all yielded to that most simple, yet most perfect Philosophy 
of happiness contained in the instructions of the Teacher of Nazareth. 

But it is a mournful reflection, that any of our fellow beings have 
thus lived in ignorance of the most solemn truths ; that they have re- 
jected the brightest hopes, the most soothing consolations, ever oflered 
in life ! And oh ! how much more sad to think, that they must all ap- 
pear at that bar, where the piercing light of Truth shall be undimmed 
by the clouds of Error or Prejudice ; where the government of God, 
which they have denied on earth, shall be all explained, and Universal 
Doubt be replaced by fearful Certainty ! 
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AMERICA, POLITICAL AND LITERARY. 

BY JOHN BALL BRI8BIN, 8CHUYLER8VILLE, N. T. 

** America ! half-brother of the world ! 

With something good and bad of every land ; 
Greater than thee have lost their seat — 
Greater scarce none can stand." — Festus. 

America is great in the extent of her territory and resources ; but 
it is doubtful whether hers be the loose and unwieldy limbs of the boy, 
or the firm proportions of the iron-sinewed man. Her course has so 
far been one of signal prosperity, without shock or collision to impede 
her march or try the firmness of her fooling. It becomes, therefore, 
our duty in these times of peace, to cast an earnest glance about us, 
and see what are the elements of durability in this our common 
country. " Know thyself is a charge equally pertinent to nations as 
to individuals ; and when, as Americans, we look into the complex 
machinery of our government, and scan the almost terrible momenta by 
which it acts, we detect sources of real and manifold apprehension. 
Our diversified soil and motley population give birth to opposite interests 
and opinions, which, although under the tutelage of an able Constitu- 
tion, call for most vigilant care. There is, however, a current of 
opinion below the roiled and noisy surface, which is ever washing up 
from its deep bosom new elements of strength and safety. 

Our limits forbid us to enter on a discussion of the great questions 
now in agitation, and confine us to the simple inquiry. What are the 
elements of empire in America ? The first division of our subject will 
embrace a consideration, first, of our characteristics as a people; 
secondly, of some of the evils which attend our government ; and, thirdly, 
the remedy for these evils. 

The representative of a nation's character is its public opinion. 
This public opinion is the aggregated sentiments of its popular mind, 
derived from its history and situation, and fashioned by its institutions. 
Thus, English character is made jup of two almost antagonistic prin- 
ciples — a love of action curbed by a proud and selfish reserve. Her 
old Gothic mind, upon which is engrafted the spirit of her Roman 
nurse ; her insular position, with her wise and liberal Constitution, 
have rooted in the heart of the people of England these, the first 
elements of a firm and daring greatness. Americans are what their 
history, their residence, and their institutions have made them. Their 
first love is that of liberty and home, their only motive to confirm that 
liberty and secure a competence to that home. With no exploits of 
novel adventure, no strange inroads upon old establishments, no daring 
experiments, (except their first great experiment in government,) 
they have shown to the world the wonder of a nation great in itself, 
the personation of " Peace resting in the bosom of Strength." This 
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is the end which our origin ensured. Those men who landed od 
Plymouth rock were not a herd of fierce banditti, or of hot and ventu- 
rous enthusiasts, such as have generally laid the foundation of empires, 
but men '* firm to inflict and stubborn to endure," the advocates of stanch, 
though persecuted opinions. The traces of such men and such opin- 
ions are left in strong lines upon our national character. On this leg- 
acy of conservative power, backed by that love of liberty which is al- 
most the instinct of Americans, we must rely for defense against the 
evils incident to a nation embracing such great and various interests 
as ours. 

We shall now advert to some of these evils. A prevalent ignorance 
of our condition and the spirit of our government, shewn by the fact 
that the best commentaries upon our institutions are the works of for- 
eigners, is cause of earnest fear. Our idea of a Democratic govern- 
ment is vague. We are told that ours is a land of the free, but 
whether this freedom rests upon the rock of truth or on the sandy 
foundation of error, is a matter seldom thought of, and never 
submitted ta an intelligent canvass. Instead of a political education, 
our citizens are schooled in the wiles of party, and in the place of 
broad views of Republican Government, get narrow glimpses of par- 
ticular features. The Shibboleth of a political sect is a word at which 
interest and country often fall together in the dust. These parties are 
led, it is true, by men who stand above the strife, men who know the 
spells by which the rough elements may be calmed, but who too often, 
rather than speak peace to the waves, stand waiting to leap upon their 
topmost crest. Thus the people, instead of being the source of 
power, become its victims, surrendering their own high functions to aid 
the schemes of faithless Representatives and wily Demagogues. An- 
other dangerous feature in the character of our countrymen, is the 
false estimate they place upon political reputation. This is an evil 
peculiar to a Democratic form of government. The rewards of office 
are more tempting than the slow but certain fruits of industry ; so that 
many from the false hope that reputation may be gained before respecta- 
hility, abandon the rich promises which labor yields, to feed upon 
husks, to grasp at best — a bubble. Without political education, without 
principles, without honesty, they prowl like hysenas upon the skirts of 
a victorious party, or sink to fester in the rottenness of kindred de- 
pravity. 

A class of such men are represented by the Clubs in New York 
City. The issue of more than one election has been changed by these 
societies of ruffied braves and besotted assassins. And what more 
fearful than the fact, that this our Fabric of Freedom, *' whose dome is 
high in Heaven," rests upon such sulphurous ground ; that the land 
in which are buried that gallant three millions of men who gave us 
this heritage, should be in a manner ruled by such Lazar-house 
ruffians ! Perhaps we speak too strongly, but the facts are too manv 
and too glaring to go unheeded. So much volcanic material, so much 
organized iniquity as all of our large cities contain, unless checked by 
a stronger power, is full of awful portent. 
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There is a safeguard against this evil. It is in the heart of the 
American people, which no oppression can fetter and no corruption 
taint. It is the love of liberty — of country. ** Reverence," says 
Carlyle, "the divinest in man, springs forth always from an envel- 
opment of fear;" and however much the love of country may be 
forgotten in the heat of party contests, it springs into phrenzy at the 
approach of peril. There is, moreover, a conservative feature in our 
government, which resists all danger from individual discontent. The 
civil wars of England, and the French Revolution, would not have 
resulted as they did, but for the master-influence of individual actors. 
Here, the individual is not exalted above the mass. A man is only 
great by means of his constituency in the whole. The vis inertim of 
the mass is what all single minds must find fatal to them, when they 
attempt extraordinary things. No single mind, no association of minds 
adhering to singular opinions, can obtain permanent sway. A sort of 
popular egotism is startled, which resists innovation. Thus, our 
country stands in no hazard from those sudden convulsions which have 
torn other countries, when a crazed and riotous populace have 
seconded the ambition of some master-rebel. Resistance to the 
government is fatal to the governed. Slow and subtle must be the 
working of that power which hurls from its height the Guardian of 
American liberty. 

We have now given a hasty but honest glance at the political con- 
dition of our country, and there remains another standard by which to 
measure it — that of mind. This is above all others the true guage of 
national greatness. Broad lands and boundless treasures are elements 
of a nation's greatness, only so far as they favor the development of 
its mind ; for the end of every human compact is to adapt mankind for 
the fruition of that perfect government whose author is God. 

In the second division of our subject we shall aim, first, to decide 
upon the justness of different expectations which are entertained of 
our literature ; secondly, to point out its special destiny ; and, lastly, 
to give satisfactory grounds for our belief. 

Great hopes have been entertained that America would be the seat 
of new and wonderful developments in mind. Its scenery of mingled 
grandeur and beauty ; the ragged mountain and the sunny plain ; the 
awful cataract and the placid lake, all scattered in such wild and 
various contrast over its surface, were expected to arouse strange ener- 
gies in thought. Such expectations have not been realized to a full 
degree, and our own vanity suggests that we are in the youth of great 
things, while foreign rivalry pioclaims that American genius has 
already reached its highest flight. A careful study of our history and 
character, we think will show that neither are correct. We have 
before remarked that our country was founded by men of established 
character and opinion. Such are indeed the men who lay broad and 
deep the foundations of empire, but they are not of those who endow a 
nation's history with that various and stormy action which prompts the 
highest efibrts of mind. Our history is a record of privations and man- 
ful struggles against an inclement fortune, rather than of venturous 
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exploits. None but sterling characteristics were displayed, and the 
eye of Genius saw but few phases of the human heart. When tram- 
meled by the stubborn systems of a regular life, Genius dares not to 
picture its strangest visions, and loses its " lust of power." Humanity 
only in its wild and riotous excesses stirs it to bold and eccentric 
effort. Thus the greatest Poets, Orators, Painters, and Sculptors have 
arisen in the infancy of their arts. Homer, Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, and Dante — Raphael, Titian, Michael Angelo— ihe Greek 
Sculptors and Tragedians, all lived in the beginning of their arts, and 
carried them almost to their highest perfection. The age has passed 
away, therefore, when we might have expected those " Titans of the 
soul" who scale its highest heaven. There is yet a special excellence 
for which American mind may aim with certainty of success. It is 
that of becoming a co-worker with our Republican government, of in- 
forming public opinion, which is at once the motive and governing 
power of our institutions. '* Invent writing, Democracy is inevitable. 
Writing brings Printing — universal, every-day, extempore printing, as 
we see at present. Whoever can speak, speaking now to the whole 
nation, becomes a power, a branch of government, with inalienable 
weight in law-making, in all acts of authority. It matters not what 
rank he has, what revenues or garnitures ; the requisite thing is, that 
he have a tongue which others will listen to ; this and nothing more is 
requisite. The nation is governed by all that has tongue in the na- 
tion. Democracy is virtually there"* A literature which will have a 
tongue wherewith to reach the nation's heart and convert it from a 
worship of the simulacra to a true and lively reverence for the 
reality of Democracy, is what we have cause to expect. Our physical 
resources and our literature will then be the twin and inseparable 
pillars of a great and permanent Republic. We shall then have no need 
of song or story to commemorate our name ; it will live with the life of 
nations, either as a distinct existence or as a mighty leaven to raise 
and purify the human race. 

Let us consider, for a few moments, the tendencies to such a con- 
summation. The peculiarities of its government must stamp them- 
selves in a degree upon a nation's mind. Law embodies its rules of 
action, literature its rules of thought, and each is representative of a 
phase of its public opinion. Our political institutions must, therefore, 
have a connection with our literature, and a proportionate influence 
upon it. What is this influence ? It nurses freedom of thought. But 
the mind cannot be enslaved ; it will make itself wings ** wherewith to 
l^ overfly the narrow circu»»of its dungeon walls." This is not true. Look 
at the slave, the timid, crouching slave ; why does he not break his bonds? 
Is it because they are too strong for him ; or has the long habit of 
bodily slavery made his mind servile ? The same influence, although 
in a qualified degree, acts upon those who live under monarchical 
forms of government. Does the Russian serf (although he be, as is 
sometimes the case, a millionaire) think for himself? No. His s(nd 

* Carlyle. 
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is dragged down to share the slavery of his body. We may still 
farther illustrate the blessings which our free institutions confer upon 
mind, by contrasting their influence with that of the less liberal govern- 
ment of England. This is best shown by the rarity of instances we 
find in England of men rising from very low estate to royalty in mind. 
England can boast, it is true, some such deathless names. Keats 
from his Gallipots, and still later, Prince from the very alms-house — 
both have found a tongue with which to utter the language of a strange 
and mysterious poesy. Other, and perhaps brighter exceptions, migh 
be cited ; but here it would seem as if Genius had gone mostly to th6 
way places and hedges and forced the lowly to join its bridal company. 
Among the best in our Senate and the brightest in our letters are those 
who have toiled their way up to greatness, who have learned 

** How sublime a thing it ia 
To suffer and be strong." 

These men have become great, not so much from the facilities for a 
common knowledge which our systems of education afford them, as 
from the self-reliance which a sense of freedom confers. The moment 
you make a man politically equal to his fellow, you give him a con- 
sciousness that he is so in all respects. This is the source of con- 
fidence. And how many from a want of this royal egotism, have 
smothered thoughts of fire and fallen victims to their own unsatisfied 
yearnings ! Confidence rolls the stone from the sepulchre and liberates 
the imprisoned Deity of mind. Upon this confidence, which every 
American feels, backed by freedom of opinion and community of 
knowledge, both of which are the gift of our institutions, we may rely 
for a literature — a national literature, not confined to a few vast minds, 
intellectual Pyramids, which enshrine the " Great Thought** of a 
nation, but a literature which shall be equally the offspring and property 
of our whole population. 



THE IDEAL ELEMENT IN ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. 

BT JAMES M«LJUIKN BEEBD DWIGBT, NOEWICH, CONN. 

Reverence for the Past is a feeling so deeply seated in the heart of 
man, and so difficult to be eradicated, that we may almost regard it as 
one of the innate principles of our nature. It grows with our growth, 
and strengthens with our strength. The old infuse it into the minds 
of the young, along with the teachings of inspiration, and leave it as a 
last legacy with their parting blessing. The young transfer the re- 
spect they feel for the aged, to the generation in which they lived, \nd 
mourn that *' the good old times" will never return again.* Such is its 
magic power, that while, as with microscopic glass, it magnifies the 
venial faults and follies of the Present to gigantic size, it throws its 
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mask over the features of the Past, however hideous, and clothes her 
decrepid form io the garments of an angel of light. Thus we may ex- 
plain the strange anomaly, that while the *' law of progress'' has been 
written by the finger of God upon the course of time, so plainly that 
he who runs may read, yet with moralist, historian, and poet, "the 
degeneracy of the present age" has still become a threadbare theme. 
" The way the fathers trod" is deemed by their descendants the beaten 
path of knowledge and of virtue ; and though, perchance, it may lead 
at right angles with truth and duty, it requires the giant powers of a 
Luther or a Bacon to convince mankind, once led astray, of their follies, 
their errors, and their ignorance. 

But while Antiquity thus casts its shadow over the minds and hearts 
of all, upon the scholar it exerts a peculiar power. While with other 
men this reverence for the past is but a habit, with him it becomes a 
passion. Accustomed to view the civilization of the ancients through 
the deceptive medium of their intellectual life, he beholds in it nought 
but the beautiful and the good ; and is apt to forget that their social Ufe, 
like the colorless drops of the rainbow, presents these gorgeous hues 
only when seen in the sunlight of the Ideal. Educated in the schools 
of the Classics, he has been initiated into all that is splendid in their 
literature, grand and sublime in their philosophy, noble and heroic in 
their history ; and ail unconsciously he treads upon enchanted ground, 
where with every step that he advances, his senses are lulled to a less 
and still less keen perception of the glaring defects and deformities in 
the civil and social organizations of Antiquity. Having once partaken of 
the Lotus fruit of her literature, he loses all desire to return to the stem 
realities and unwelcome truths of her actual life. He therefore needs 
some kind Ulysses to force him away from this fairy land, to compel 
him to feel and to acknowledge the fundamental^ errors of th e Ancients in 
MoiaL ^d Politi cal science. As it is the duty of the faithful historian, 
however, not klways 16 dw^ll upon noble deeds and heroic virtues, but 
to describe their opposite vices, — as he must tell us in the same breath 
of " the Father of his country" and the traitor Catiline, — as he must 
present, side by side, a Titus and a Domitian, a Vitellius and Vespasian : 
so he who would give a correct view of Antiquity, while he does all 
honor to the beauty and power, of its intellectual life, to its unequaled 
excellence in art, and to the freedom of its popular governments ; must 
not forget to notice the visionary character of its philosophy, its utter 
contempt for the Useful and the Practical, and that outrageous tyranny 
which made the State a despot, and every citizen a slave. We may 
apply to Ancient civilization those beautiful lines in which the noblest 
of Roman poets has described the fabled Scylla : 

** Prima hominis fades, et pulchro pectore virgo 
Pabe teuus : poetrema immani corpora pristii, 
Delphinftm caodaa utero commiaBa luporum." 

And while the superficial observer and the enthusiastic Scholar per- 
ceive in it all the beauty and grace of the feminine form ; he who 
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looks deeper than the surface of the Ideal, is startled by the yells of 
barking monsters, and beholds the most hideous and heterogeneous de- 
formities, united to form a political society, perhaps as unnatural and 
monstrous as ever existed. We propose to consider one only of its 
more prominent characteristics, and to notice a few of those radical 
defects, which mar the beauty of this otherwise faultless work of art. 

Ancient and Modern civilization differ as widely in their essential 
features, as Heathenism and Christianity— 4m the religious systems 
under which they sprang into being, which have regulated their growth, 
given tone to their character, and decided their destiny. That which 
was bom under the influence of the wild and beautiful fictions of An- 
cient Mythology, moved in an ideal world, breathed an ideal life; 
while the very genius of Christian civilization is devotion to the prac- 
ttealf the useful^ the real. The Ancient, groping amid the darkness 
of reason, peopled the gloom with shapes and shadows from an ideal 
world ; and then vainly imagined himself to have escaped the restraints 
of his inferior nature, — ^to live and act in a higher state of being. The 
Modem, although, directed by the light of inspiration, he may catch 
tome glimpses of a higher existence, seeks not to attain that nobler life, 
by forgetting the sphere of realities in which his Maker has placed 
him ; but to create around him on earth the atmosphere of Heaven, 
and to realise Etemity in the foreshadowings of Time. The Christian 
has sought to elevate the real into the ideal ; the Heathen to raise Aim- 
self from the level of actual life into an ideal existence. The latter 
has sought to forget the world without, in that within him ; the former 
to spiritualize the outer world, and to subject the external to the cra- 
vings of the inner life. The one has striven to idealize ; the other to 
spiritualize material existences. The Christian is taught by inspira- 
tion to behold the operations of Deity in his most microscopic works, 
and in the minutest events of his providence : while many a Heathen 
philosopher, alas ! has seen in God himself only the Soul of the uni- 
verse, the animating principle of matter, and has degraded the glories 
of the Divine Being to the level of the laws of nature. In one word, 
the guiding star of Ancient civilization was the Imaginative faculty ; 
of Modem civilization, the Reason and Intellect. The aim of l^e 
former has been Symmetry ; of the latter, Trath. The former has pur- 
sued the Beautiful ; the latter, the Useful. 

This broad distinction runs through every department of their liter- 
ature, and extends itself through every ramification of their social 
life. Whithersoever we turn, we meet it on every hand. View them 
in what light we will, the autographs of Ancient and Modern civiliza- 
tion can never be mistaken for each other. But nowhere is this 
diversity more clearly seen, than in the distinctive features of their 
philosophy. The Ancient philosopher, looking with contempt on ex« 
periment and observation, as suited only to the vulgar mind, sought to 
solve the problems presented to his notice by the material world, and 
to penetrate the arcana of nature^ — not by subjecting her elements to tho 
torture of the crucible and the fumace, but by contemplating their 
essences^ or species^ aa he termed them, within the depths of his own 
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80ul ; and by striving, in the laboratory of his own mind, to deduce 
those elements from their compounds, which might bring order oat of 
Chaos, and reduce all the multiform operations of nature to definite 
laws. If we may so speak, he first bound himself hand and foot, and 
then proceeded ^o grapple with giant truths. He disdained to inves- 
tigate the phenomena of the sensible world through the medium of the 
senses ; but vainly conceited that he had discovered a mode of commu- 
nication with the material universe, less circuitous than that which his 
Creator had given him through the organs of perception ; and in the 
pride of human intellect, he presumed to solve the great problems, of 
the existence of matter, — the manner and form of its existence, — its 
First Cause, — its duration, — ^its elements, — its coexistence with, or 
creation by, the Deity, — by means of the abstract conceptions of rea- 
son ; by excluding all individuals or objects of sense, and in the lan- 
guage of the Schoolmen, " by rising in his contemplations from beings 
particular to beings universal, and which, from their own nature, were 
eternal and definite." The philosophers of Antiquity, to use the words 
of Dugald Stewart, '' conceived universals to be the real existences, 
or (as they expressed it) to be the essences of individuals ; and flat- 
tered themselves with the belief, that by directing the attention to these 
essences in the first instance, they might be enabled to penetrate the 
secrets of the universe without submitting to the study of nature in 
detail." The scientific inquirer, having lost sight of the individual in 
the species and the genera, though he may range uncontrolled through- 
out the empire of h}rpothesis, can never arrive at a single important 
practical truth. Instead of conforming theory to acknowledged fact, 
he must distort fact to fit the Procrustean bed of theory. And though 
the fabric of his conceptions may possess all the Ionic grandeur and 
beauty of the temple of the Ephesian Diana, like that famous structure 
it will still have no better foundation than a morass* or a quicksand. 
Having thrown away the key of experiment which was able to unlock 
all the secrets of nature, he gave himself up to metaphysical abstrac- 
tions, having reference, not to the sensible properties, but to the nature 
and origin of matter. Perhaps, however, in these strictures upon the 
Ancient Philosophy, we should make an exception in favor of Aristotle ; 
although if we may receive as correct the opinions, as some think er- 
roneous, of Reid and Stewart, even he has not altogether escaped the 
infection of that miasma, which so thoroughly pervaded the atmosphere 
of Ancient thought. 

But it is not merely in the philosophical systems of the Greeks and 
Romans, that we may observe the visionary character which has been 
alluded Co. The same disposition to theorize is glaringly apparent 
throughout the whole domain of their literature. It is peculiarly 
manifest, we think, in Plutarch, and a kindred class of historians, who 
have formed ideal characters, to exhibit ideal virtues in an ideal world. 
But it is not confined to them alone. The most superficial observer 
cannot fail to perceive its presence throughout the entire range of An- 

* The temple of Dianii at E^ihesas, is eaid to have been built upon a manh. 
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cient history. The author eyidently never forgets that he is compos- 
ing a work of art, as well as a chronicle of events. He never loses 
the Ideal in the actual. He always writes to make an impression ; 
and seldom so far forgets himself as to sacrifice effect to truth. A 
striking example of this is presented in the first Book of Livy, who 
has evidently exhibited quite as much invention as historic accuracy. 
Nay, if it may not seem too paradoxical, the workings of the same 
, spirit may be detected, as we think, in a province where we should 
least expect it, — we mean the writings of the Greek geometricians. 
Euclid had never discovered the great law of gravitation ; nor had 
Newton equalled the matchless simplicity and beauty of the '* Elements 
of Geometry." Kepler had never discussed the properties of " the 
three Conic sections" in the style of ApoUonius ; nor had the latter 
attained the proud title of *' the Legislator of the skies." In theory, 
the Ancients distanced competition ; in practice, the Modems have 
greatly exceeded them. 

Would that this spirit of Idealism, when it had thus subjected to its 
sway every province of the world of literature among the Ancients, 
and had made itself the sun and centre around which revolved all 
their intellectual life, had gone no farther. But, alas ! it essayed a 
mightier, a deadlier work. It laid its presumptuous hand upon the 
sublime mysteries of religion. It dared to climb unto the throne of the 
Eternal and Infinite One, and to supplant Him by the fables of a fan- 
ciful and often puerile Mythology. It made religion itself a work of 
art, and caused the fables of one generation to become the faith of the 
next. It seized the keys of Death and of Hell, and with more than 
*' Giant" daring it scaled Heaven itself. It tore from the grasp of 
Deity the unrevealed invisible and eternal, and filled their unknown 
depths with beings of its own imagining, with sights and sounds and 
shapes, produced in the laboratory of its own impure Alchemy. It 
dared to tamper with the most momentous interests of man, and with 
the things pertaining to his endless life. It made the sublime truths of 
religion, and man's immortality, a plaything for the sport of artists and 
poets ; until it may be said to have constituted them the arbiters of his 
destiny, and to have placed in their hands the keys of the invisible 
world. It proceeded in its fatal work, until it had buried the primitive 
idea and worship of" the one only and true God," a hundred fathom deep 
under the accumulated accretions of ages ; until it had degraded reli- 
gion from its high mission to bless and save, to win the heart to virtue, 
holiness, and Heaven ; and made it fit only to pander to the basest 
passions of our nature, and to afford amusement to the gaping crowd. 
Such was its fearful progress among the Greeks, that at last it prosti- 
tuted the name of religion to give sanction to bacchanalian orgies, 
and made the very Gods of their mythology useful only for the ma* 
chinery of the theatre, and the *' dramatis persona^* of the tragedy. 
These superstitions at last became so absurd and monstrous, that men 
discarded all practical faith in them. The Greeks and Romans, of the 
age immediately preceding the coming of our Saviour, reposed in re- 
ligion a belief, somewhat like that which children have in ghosts and 
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spirits, but which the man throws aside when he puts away childish 
things. The philosopher regarded the popular religion with ill-con- 
cealed contempt. The private citizen looked upon it but as the play- 
thing of his summer hours. 

It was this passion for the Ideal, so inordinately cultivated, which 
gave to the Ancients their unequaled excellence in art. And it is for 
Uiis reason, we think, that Modern Europe has not as yet attained to that 
perfection in the fine arts, which has won for Grecian genius the admira- • 
tion of the world. Not that the Modern European has less of imagina- 
tion or less of true genius ; but that in the states of Greece the whole 
force of the national mind was turned to the Ideal. It was made, not the 
recreation, but the business of life — ^not its diversion, but its highest duty. 
The real and the practical were thought to soil the hands, and to make 
sordid the mind of the freebom citizen ; and if attended to at all, were 
usually left to the eye service, and to the unwilling hands of slaves. 
The painting, the statue, and the temple met the Greek at every turn. 
He felt that he trod on Classic ground : he breathed the atmosphere of 
art. But in the present age, the case is reversed. The tendency of 
Christianity is to divert the minds of the great mass of men to the 
practical arts of life. The whole current of its teachings and its in- 
fluence, sets strongly towards the more serious and momentous inter- 
ests of this brief existence. Of course it must have, though inno- 
cently, an indirect influence to discourage those arts which have their 
foundation solely in the Ideal. The influence of the command, " to 
do with thy might what thy hands find to do," is to absorb the merely 
beautiful in the truly useful, or to say no more, at least to reduce the 
Ideal to its proper dimensions, and its appropriate sphere. What 
Christian civilization has added to the comforts of the masses in eigh- 
teen centuries, it has subtracted from the pleasures of the imagination. 
The English operative cannot now look upon a great work of art, with 
the same enthusiasm with which the Athenian beheld the Parthenon, 
or the Elian gazed upon the noblest work of Phidias. It speaks not to 
his soul. He feels that it is not for him, — ^that it is intended for a 
higher class of minds, and he looks upon it with no more interest than 
upon his tools or his workbench. But the proud citizen of one of the 
Ancient republics had regarded it with far dififerent feelings. Was he 
poor ? So had been many of the most illustrious of his country's dead, — 
Aristides, Phocion, Epaminondas. He felt himself a man and a freeman. 
He was eligible to office, and could sit in judgment. The difficulty of mul- 
tiplying copies of his works, compelled the author to publish them at the 
great festivals ; and thus the literary privileges of the poorest, were 
nearly on a footing with those of the richest citizen. He attended in 
the theatre, and saw acted the sublime tragedies of iEschylus and 
Sophocles. He listened to the Rhapeodist, as he recited the verses of 
Homer, or to the lyrics of Pindar, as they were chanted by the sacred 
choir. He heard the historian pronounce his works at the Olympic 
games. He might daily walk in the groves of the Lyceum or the 
Academy, and listen to the cogent reasoning of Aristotle, or to the Divine 
eloquence of Plato. He lived surrounded by the noblest works of art, 
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uid took a patriotic pride in the fruits of his country's genius. He 
felt that he possessed an equal share in them with his more aristo- 
cratic neighbor. They were his eauniry*s, they were therefore his. 
It was the universality^ the nationality^ of this enthusiasm, pervading, 
as it did, all ranks andf conditions of men, all classes and ages, extend- 
ing itself, like the circulation of the blood, through every vein and ar- 
tery of the social system, thrilling through every nerve of the body 
politic, which constituted, as it seems to us, the great secret of the 
success of the Greeks. The artist felt that he spoke not to a favored 
few, but to his countrymen : he labored, not to adorn the rich man'e 
studio, but his country's temples. Of the wonderful effect this enthu- 
siasm would have in calling forth great artists from obscurity, — artists 
who, at the present day, might, and indeed do, remain unknown to 
fame, — we need not speak. The Ancient mind was like a dry autum- 
nal forest, where every spark of genius fell among combustibles, and 
kindled at once into a flame. Suffice it to say, that while Modem civili- 
zation has multiplied a hundred fold the comforts, and indeed the useful 
knowledge and practical acquirements of the vulgar ; it seems in our 
Tiew to have somewhat diminished, at least comparatively, their literary 
privileges and their appreciation of the artist's works. Having directed 
the attention of the multitude to the more practical concerns of life, it 
has, perhaps, more from their own choice than from any necessity of 
the case, deprived them of a share in the Ideal. It has caused that 
taste for the fine arts, which was once universal and national, to be 
confined within the exclusive circles of the wealthy ; and has depos- 
ited the noblest specimens of art, once public property, in the galleries 
of the noble. It has made the artist, we think, to labor less for. im- 
mortality, and more for the emoluments of his profession. Within the 
province of the Ideal, at least, it may be said to have overthrown the 
doctrine of " the equality of rights,'* and has given to the rich alone to 
command by their wealth what was once the property of all. Modem 
Europe has made king's courts, and royal palaces the depositories of 
the artist's works, and has made the patronage of the great his poor 
equivalent for the enthusiastic admiration of his countr3rmen. 

The influence of Christian civilization upon art, however, cannot re- 
main long unfavorable. Christianity, indeed, is so far from being inim- 
ical to the fine arts, that we may regard it as a necessi^ auxiliary to 
their highest perfection. It diflers from the ancient religions, in that 
it sternly insists upon the maintenance of that harmonious proportion 
between the reason and the imagination, the actual and the Ideal, which 
we can so clearly perceive the Creator to have indicated, in the adapt- 
ation of the external world around us to these two united natures, and 
in the perfection of His own works : while among the Ancients the 
Ideal was suffered to usurp complete supremacy, and to rule, as with a 
rod of iron, the whole of their intellectnal and social life. The ex- 
cellence of the Ancients, though confessedly unequaled, was certainly 
unnatural. It was gained at quite too vast an expense to be desirable. 
For its attainment, it was necessary to trample on all the realities of 
actual life, to make labor the degrading employment of the slave, to ren- 
yoL. XL 51 
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der the imagination the only source of enjoyment, and to deprive man 
of almost all else which might conduce to his earthly happiness ; it 
was required to make a holocaust of all that is involved in that good old 
English word, Comfort^ and to sacriQce utility on the altar of Ideal 
beauty. But Christianity has pursued a different path. Her first 
mission to promote the temporal good of man, has been to supply his 
physical necessities, to multiply a thousand fold the comforts and con- 
reniences of life, to diffuse these blessings, hitherto confined to the 
rich, among the down trodden poor, to give freedom to the slave, to 
emancipate the masses from the curse of ignorance, to carry to their 
highest perfection the practical arts of life, and to give to mankind a 
more healthy and harmonious civilization. In seeking the temporal 
interests of our race, " the greatest good of the greatest number,'* has 
ever been her aim ; and though perchance she may have given to the 
populace a less keen perception of the beauties of art, and a less cul- 
tivated imagination, than existed among the Ancients ; she has impart- 
ed what is to them a far more valuable boon. By the unparalleled im- 
provements in the useful arts, the wonderful discoveries in science, 
which owe their origin to her quickening power, and by the commer- 
cial facilities which have opened to the mariner every clime and every 
sea, she has bestowed upon the inferior orders a larger share in the 
comforts and blessings of every-day life, than was once enjoyed in 
royal courts, and has given even to the operative classes, luxuries such as 
were once denied by a Roman Emperor to his imperial consort. And 
when she shall have completed this, which she still insists upon re- 
garding as her primary task, and her first duty ; when the operative 
shall be enabled to obtain with less labor the supply of his physical 
wants, and shall have more leisure for the cultivation of his intellectual 
powers ; when she shall have given him an education worthy of the 
capabilities of his immortal nature ; when she has raised him to the 
level of his manhood, and poured upon his darkened spirit " the light 
that cometh down from Heaven :" she will then address herself to this, 
her subsequent, but still appropriate work ; she will then restore to 
him that rich inheritance, which she hath taken away for a season, 
that she might fill his soul with a higher good ; she will then rekindle 
in his mind the perception of Ideal excellence ; she will then rouse his 
dormant imagination, to feel the full power of all that is beautiful, in 
the works of art and of Deity ; she will then awaken all the finer feel- 
ings of his nature to appreciate the artist's labors, and to render bim 
bis due meed of praise. Then will be indeed the Augustan age of 
art. Already may we see its dawn approaching. Christianity, having 
supplanted the impure Divinities of the Heathen mythology, as the objects 
of its conceptions, by the spiritual beauty of angelic beings, and hav- 
ing thrown a heavenly radiance around art itself, has imparted an an- 
gelic purity and beauty to the forms about which it is conversant, and 
has clothed it in that spiritual glory, which has found its highest ex- 
pression in the face of the Madonna and in the form of the Saviour, — 
which shines forth in the sublime conceptions of Milton, and in the 
immortal works of the Italian artists. She has glorified art by the in- 
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fusion of something of her own spirit ; and in that day when she shall 
again bring it home to the unwersal heart of man, it will come with 
a majestic power, before which his whole soul shall bow, with a power 
which shall enkindle there a higher and holier enthusiasm than he 
ever felt before. 

This passion for the Ideal, which we hare seen thus strikingly dis- 
played in their intellectual life, is no less conspicuous throughout the 
whole texture of the social system, and in the organization of the State 
itself, among the nations of Antiquity. It lies at the foundation of 
that peculiar feature of Ancient civilization, which has been so often 
remarked, but so seldom referred to its ultimate cause ; we mean 
that radical defect in their political fabrics, which degraded the indi- 
vidual into the slave of the State, and ground the citizen into the dust 
beneath the Juggernaut of his country's glory. With them, the State 
was not the mere aggregation of its individual subjects into one corporate 
body, but, like the Platonic " essences"* of general terms, an inde- 
pendent. Ideal existence, capable of exercising all the functions of a 
sentient being, and radiant with immortality. This was the true Di- 
vinity of the Ancient, which he worshiped with a far more intense 
devotion than his fabled Gods. He made all he held most dear on 
earth, " to pass through the fire" unto this, the Moloch of his idolatry ; 
and, with the fortitude of a Regulus, freely sacrificed upon its altar, 
liberty, happiness, and life. This fundamental error which we have 
been considering, the annihilation of the IndvSidual in the general Idea 
or Essence^ seems to have diffused its baleful presence throughout the 
whole empire of Ancient thought, and is equally apparent in their 
philosophical and political systems. It glares upon us in all its hide- 
ousness from out their defective social organizations ; and for twenty 
centuries it checked the progress of scientific philosophy, until Bacon 
gave to man the clue to that " knowledge" which has indeed been 
" power." Perceiving the entire structure of the State, and the whole 
of the political relations of the citizen, to be based upon this funda- 
mental idea, it was but natural that the philosopher should carry its 
influence with him into his scientific researches, and his inquiries into 
the nature and origin of matter ; and thus be led into that radical mis- 
take, which paralyzed the noblest efforts of the noblest minds, and 
made inquiry to pursue the same perpetual circle, without any percept- 
ible progress toward the truth it vainly sought. To the Ideal element 
in their character, therefore, we may no less distinctly trace the de- 
fects in the social fabrics of the Ancients, and their grosser errors in 
moral and political science, than the beauties of their literature, or their 
preeminence in art. 

In this brief review of the civilization of Antiquity, it has been our 
endeavor to illustrate the presence and power of the Ideal element, in 
the formation of its intellectual character and its political institutions. 
And surely nothing can be better fitted than such a survey of the 

* Cicero firat introduced the word '* Eflsence" aa synonymoui with the Platonic 
" Idea." 
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past, to call forth our deepest gratitude to Him who hath made us to 
live under a better dispensation, who hath given to us a better inher- 
itance, a clearer light, and a more glorious hope, than was vouchsafed 
to the Roman and the Greek. Clmstianity has swept away that Poly- 
theistic system which once gave a tutelar divinity to every city, and 
thus in effect restricted the moral accountability of man within the 
boundaries of his native State,— while it permitted him to commit the 
most enormous crimes beyond its limits, secure of the favor of his 
patron Deity. It has established the Unity of God, and made the 
obliffations of the one law of Love, wide as the world. It has been 
the high mission of Christianity to reconcile civilization and religion, 
which Heathenism had constituted antagonistical and hostile princi- 
ples. The civilization of the Ancients, while it was infected with all 
the impurities and corruptions of their religious belief, was itself the 
alow, but sure destroyer, of the system in which it had its origin. With 
its progressive improvement, from the rudeness of the Homeric, to the 
refinement of the Augustan age, those monstrous and impure fables 
which the spirit of Idealism had incorporated into the fabric of their 
figdth, gradually lost their power over the minds of men, until at last 
scepticism became a virtue, and while the philosopher was compeUed 
to find a refuge in the sublime truths of natural religion, the multitude 
sunk into a state little better than a stupid Atheism. But Christianity 
has reconciled these once discordant elements, and while it has secured 
the perpetuity of the '' law of prosress,*' has made its own presence 
an indispensable requisite to its healthy action. The Civilization of 
Antiquity was necessarily limited in its extent and duration. It was 
designed to be the forerunner of a better dispensation, and when its 
mission on earth was accomplished, it faded away before the light of 
a brighter day. It wanted the life-giving principle of a pure religion, 
which alone could give it permanency. This want Christianity has 
supplied. It constitutes the soul of the social system, — the anima- 
ting principle, which preserves the inanimate body of civil society from 
decay and dissolution. Ancient Civilization we may compare to the 
present life and to man's sensual being, designed but to prepare him 
for a more exalted sphere, and then thrown aside as useless ; Modem 
Civilization to his spiritual and immortal existence, containing within 
itself the elements of its own eternity, and destined to an indefinite 
progression, that shall extend its limits and its power, until it shall 
open into the full bloom of the Millennial glory — a progression whose 
advancement nought can stay, until the ^fiat of Jehovah proclaim diat 
time shall be no longer. 
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POLITICAL SLANDER. 

BT 8TBPHEN WUOHT KELLOOO, IBELBURNB, MAM. 

When a man once abandons the tranquil pursuits of private life, 
lid launches on the boisterous and troubled sea of politics, he must 
ixpect a hard and a toilsome career. For without such an expectation 
ie will surely be disheartened and driven back, by the buffetings of its 
rinds and waves. He must also possess an unusual degree of firm- 
iess, a readiness to meet difficulties and tact to surmount them, in order 
stem successfully the currents of popular passion, and weather the 
itorms of party excitement. But one thing he must meet, which falls 
the lot of the public man, in far greater measure than to any other 
(itizen. Calumny and reproach he must endure. He must be content 
o witness his name coupled with every vile and opprobrious epithet in 
he language ; to see his character traduced, and his motives im- 
mgned ; to have his fair fame stained and sullied with charges and 
kccusations of the deepest dye ; and in short, he must be willing to 
itand as a public mark, for a thousand rancorous opponents to hurl each 
lis shaft of malice, tipped with the poison of detraction and falsehood. 
Such a position, however much it may be sought, is surely an unenvi- 
kble one ; and it is calculated to prevent many from engaging in public 
ife, who might otherwise render distinguished service to their country., 
t is a position, too, as unjust as it is unenviable, to the upright and 
patriotic statesman ; and we refer chiefly to such, in speaking against 
his practice of reviling public men. The dishonest politician, the 
nan of knavish cunning and reckless character — who is ever ready to 
sacrifice the public weal to personal ambition — who "lives and moves 
uid has his being" in an atmosphere of political juggling and chicanery — 
s seldom visited with more of public censure than he deserves. In* 
ieed, we think such a man is often more honored and applauded, than 
he honest, candid, and deserving statesman. It is the great evil of 
x)litical excitements, under such a system of government as ours, that 
he artful and unprincipled, by dint of loud and ostentatious professions 
>f devotion to their country, are often able to win the honors, which 
>elong to sterling worth and sincere patriotism. Good men are often 
oaded with unmerited abuse, while bad men enjoy public favor and 
rewards equally unmerited. 

It is a favorite saying among us, that a constant and watchful jeal- 
>usy towards public men and public measures, is essential to the 
preservation of a republican government. Nothing can be more true 
iian this principle, when carried to a certain extent. Should we once 
cease to exercise a proper scrutiny over those to whom we have 
entrusted the care of our dearest institutions, and fall into a careless 
confidence in our rulers, we should soon have cause to repent bitterly 
our indifiference. For such a state of things would present to men in 
power, a temptatioB too stiong to be resisted. PrinUe interest and 
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self-exaltation would be left without any check ; and to give free 
license to principles, so strong and universal, would be fraught with im- 
minent danger. No man is entirely free from their influence ; and 
small would be the number, who could preserve a strict integrity in 
such circumstances. While public men are subjected to the closest 
observation of the whole people ; while every eye is fixed upon them, 
and every voice ready to be raised at their slightest deviation from 
duty, at their smallest assumption of power, they are much less apt to 
take such a step. By doing thus, they would be sure to defeat their 
own purposes, and destroy all their political expectations. 

But in this country we have little reason to apprehend a lack of 
public watchfulness. No man can be brought before the people as a 
candidate for any office, without undergoing the most searching scrutiny, 
both in regard to his public and his private character. No man can 
hold any office of trust, without having every action bruited about the 
country, and held up in every light in which political friendship on the 
one hand, and political enmity on the other, is able to place it. The 
public, with its hundred eyes all turned upon him, will observe every 
transaction ; and no political Hermes can hope, with any charm, to 
loll its sleepless vigilance. The press, with its hundred tongues, will 
trumpet every deed through the whole land. Where a people is 
divided into parties, and arrayed under different political banners, there 
is not the slightest cause to fear a want of adequate caution and jeal- 
ousy. The party which holds the supremacy will never be able to 
make any encroachment, or aggrandize itself in the least, through insuf- 
ficient watchfulness and suspicion in the party which it has defeated. 
That party will hold it as its bound en duty to look with constant dis- 
trust on the movements of its more fortunate rival ; and if the least 
violence should be offered to any of our political rights ; if the least 
attempt be made to grasp any power ; ay, if only a suspicion of such a 
thing be once raised ; the alarm would be sounded, and echoed by one 
ailer another, till it had reached the farthest comer of the nation. We 
say, then, there will always be sufficient watchfulness. There is no 
danger of our falling into a stupid indifference. Rather have we cause 
to fear we shall be rent by the undue violence of party jealousy. Our 
whole existence as a nation shows this. A proper caution, a moderate 
distrust, a fearless censure when deserved, is necessary under such a 
government. For thus only can we preserve the body politic in a health- 
fol state. But the violence of party, which shows itself in unmerited 
and indiscriminate censure and reproach ; which assails the noblest 
character with its harpy talons, and befouls and lacerates all it touches ; 
which breathes the breath of calumny on the purest motives, and sullies 
the brightest patriotism ; which, not content with blackening the pub- 
lic character of a man, enters within the sacred precincts of private 
life, and pretends to discover vices and failings, which exist only in the 
dark imagination of some hireling pander to party passion — ^this state 
of things, we say, is of all the least desirable. Better, ay, thrice 
better suffer a little for too much confidence in men, than let our baser 
f^MaiouB run riot in such a manner f They will surely gain a fearful 
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ascendency over all our generous and nobler principles, if left thus 
unrestrained. 

A wide distinction is made by most persons, between slandering 
public and private men. It seems to be considered a matter of course, 
that a public man must be vilified and calumniated, whether he deserves 
it or not ; and such a state of feeling lessens the crime in the eyes of 
the community. Nay, we think it is hardly ever considered a crime 
to cast censure and reproach on the character of a public man. It is 
always expected from his political antagonists. Hundreds of sheets, 
daily and weekly issued, are teeming with their falsehood and scur- 
rility. The press is very cautious, as a general thing, in regard to 
originating calumnies against a private citizen. It is quite careful, 
too, not to repeat charges and accusations when made by others, unless 
it has ample proof that they are true. The terrors of the law are 
sufficient to check any propensity to do this. Private slander walks in 
secret, and does its dark work with hints and whispers ; public slander 
stalks forth under the broad eye of day, and proclaims its falsehoods 
with the voice of a trumpet. This state of things is sanctioned by that 
maxim, too often made a rule of action, ** All is fair in politics." The 
political press seems generally to have adopted it. Every organ of a 
party, and every petty journal, is ready to propagate anything to throw 
discredit on its rival. The grossest falsehoods and the foulest charges 
are freely used, and met on die other hand by equal abuse and recrim- 
ination. Let a man possess motives as pure as the sunlight ; let him 
be as upright and stanch a patriot as ever breathed the air of heaven ; 
and if he receives the nomination of one party for an exalted office, he is 
immediately assailed by every fuming speech-maker, and every renal 
scribbler, in the ranks of the other. Were one to judge of any man 
who has been supported by either party in several of our presidential 
elections, without any other means of information than the columns of 
opposing journals, he might well think him one, who would leave 

" A villain's name to other times. 
Linked with no virtue, but a thousand crimea" 

Nor is the press alone at fault in this matter. It is unjust to blame 
it, for all this virulence and abuse. The people are more willing to 
believe charges against a public man, than against any other individual. 
Every imputation on his character is "proof conclusive" of his guilt, 
with those of a different political creed. They turn a deaf ear to 
every thing which may be urged in his extenuation. They behold all 
his actions through a distorting medium. Political prejudices are 
stronger than any other. The passions are more easily roused, and 
when roused, are more ungovernable. Men who can preserve their 
coolness and candor on any other subject, are often hasty and blinded 
by prejudice in their politics. 

It is one of the worst evils of this state of things, that political 
service is brought into disrepute among upright and honorable men. 
To be a politician in the eyes of many, is to be a demagogue — ^a craAy 
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and unprincipled aspirant to office and distinction. There are so 
many of the latter character, who are ever clamorous for some rewaid 
for merits which few but themselves can discern, that the reproach 
which deservedly falls on them, is extended to the whole class. If one 
enters the political arena — ^if he mingles in the strife with those of a 
base and despicable character — ^he is soon confused with the rest ; and 
amidst the cloud of dust which the violence of the contest has raised, 
they all appear alike to the multitude. Again, so many dishonest and 
intriguing men are chosen to office, in the heat and frenzy of popular 
excitement, that there is too much reason for the odium which attaches 
to political life. But this very thing is, in great measure, the result of 
the licentious and unsparing calumny bestowed on public men. Those 
of a reckless and profligate nature, care little for what is said of them, 
provided they accomplish their purposes. They are destitute of all 
virtuous sensibility ; and it is vain to think of making any impression 
on them, with the ordinary weapons of abuse. They are willing to 
abide the pelting of the pitiless storm ; for it hurts not their feelings, it 
does them no injury. They are' steeled to all the influences which 
aflfect the ingenuous and sensitive man. The latter will shrink from a 
life, which exposes him to such opprobrium. He will choose some 
more quiet calling. He will renounce political life, and devote himself 
to some one of the professions, or seek the still more calm and pleasing 
walks of science and literature. Hence, we often hear it said, that 
comparatively few of the best men are now elevated to the high places 
of our government. The profession of law is considered a stepping- 
stone to political honor and preferment. But so far as we are acquainted, 
the most honest and upright men in that profession are the least en- 
gaged in political life. In the great body of politicians, there are some 
noble and high-minded men, who scorn personal considerations, in 
comparison with the duty they owe their country ; but the number is 
too small even to operate as the " little leaven," which " leaveneth the 
whole lump." We think that more than one body of the same number 
as our Congress, might be selected from those in professional life, and 
those engaged in literary and scientific pursuits, who would combine 
more honesty and patriotism, as well as talent, than half-a-dozen such 
Congresses as we often have. Such a state of things in public life is 
verily an unhappy one. Our institutions were founded, and our con- 
stitution framed, by the best men of the age. Would we preserve our 
government in its original purity ; would we maintain our constitution 
unshaken and our rights unimpaired, we should give to our best men 
the direction of public aflfairs. Any state of things which deters the 
best men from undertaking such duties, is much to deprecated. 

Political life has little of the sincerity and friendship, which cheers 
and gratifies the private citizen. All the kindly feeling, all the un- 
feigned sjrmpathy, all the generous esteem, and all the sincere charity, 
which was cherished and exercised towards the statesman in his 
private life, is banished from the walks he has now entered. The 
political friends of a distinguished statesman are generally but cringing 
flatterers, who sunoand bun and fill his ear wi3i their empty adula- 
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tions, in the hope of gainiog some portion of the emolument and dis- 
tinction, which he is able to bestow—^ 

" Who crook the pregnant hinges of the kneCi 
Where thrift may follow fawning." 

While he is borne on the calm waters of popular favor, while the 
breeze is prosperous and fortune sits smiling at the helm, they throng 
into his wake, and the constant cry of each is, 

** Say, sliall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the galef 

But when adversity comes, and he has ceased to be the favored one, 
they abandon him at once. It is a heartless and a hollow thing — this 
friendship in politics. Political enmity, on the other hand, is the most 
bitter and unrelenting. Whatever severity has been indulged in by an 
opponent, in a war of words, is not easily forgiven. Nowhere is sar- 
casm more powerful, and more injurious in its effects. It is seldom 
combined with that pleasantry and good nature, which makes it heal 
while it wounds. It continues to rankle and exasperate. Its essence 
is bitterness and malignity. We believe that more duels and affrays 
which' have occurred in our land, have sprung from political differences, 
than from any other cause ; ay, we might rather say, than from all 
other causes together. 

Is it said that a truly great man ought to be above the reach of such 
an influence, and pay no regard to the low and paltry accusations of 
the party press ? It is much easier to say this, than to endure the 
trial. Greatness of intellect does not divest a man of the ordinary 
feelings of his race. He is " of like passions" with the rest of his 
kind. Nay, he has often much more regard for his reputation, than 
those of a less noble stamp. His most vsdued jewel is his own good 
name. Whatever injures that, wounds him the m9st deeply. Fine 
feelings and a keen sensibility are often united with greatness of mind. 
An individual of this character could undergo no worse ordeal, than to 
be supported for office, through a single political canvass. By the 
aspersions of a party press, he is at once changed from the respected 
citizen and the genuine patriot, into the veriest villain and demagogue 
in the land. The transformation has been as sudden, as if he had been 
touched by the magic wand of Comus. Though he may be able to 
bear up under all this load of abuse ; though he may despise the base 
and skulking wretches who pen the slanders, who are protected from 
notice by their own insignificance, or by withholding their real names, 
it is still a hard, a vexatious, a disagreeable situation. Though he 
may not be overpowered by their united attacks ; though he may not 
suffer a political death from all their " paper bullets of the brain ;" it is 
still enough to keep him in constant disquiet and irritation. Like the 
traveler of Swift, when attacked by the pigmy inhabitants of the 
island on which he had been cast, he is vexed and annoyed by the 
cloud of little Lilliputian arrows, which a host of puny scribblers are 
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showering upon him. We sometiroes see a great and noble stateemsn, 
who is wholly regardless of all such attacks upon his character ; and 
though we can but think he has grown callous by long abuse, or is 
naturally destitute of that delicate sensibility, which shrinks from pub- 
lic censure, we honor and admire such a man. We admire him, who 
in the colossal dignity of his character, stands calm and unmoved 
aoDudst all the rage and violence of party struggles ; who quails not 
before the fiercest storms of popular abuse ; who is lifted above the 
petty contentions that embroil the mass of men ; who, strong in the 
rectitude of his own intentions, and firm in his own integrity, maintains 
his post and flings all slanderous charges to the winds. 

" Afl Bome tall cliff, that lifts its awful fonD, 
Swella from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, / 

Eternal sunshine settles on its bead." 

There can be no greater injustice, than to vilify the character of an 
honest public man. He has broken away from the attachments of 
long acquaintance, the strong bonds of friendship, the still closer and 
more tender ties of kindred and family, and ail the affections and 
delights, which cluster round the spot where one has spent his early 
years. He has relinquished the quiet and social enjoyments of the 
citizen, and given himself to the cares and toils of his country's ser- 
vice. Shall he then receive unmerited abuse as his " exceeding great 
reward ?" Shall he suffer all the annoyances of a pitiless malevolence, 
in addition to the burdensome and harassing duties of his station ? 
Shall he experience all the bitterness of ingratitude, where he should 
rather enjoy the pleasing and satisfactory approbation of a grateful 
people ? There is something radically wrong in public opinion, when 
it tolerates such an evil. A nation ought to be as jealous of the good 
name of its public men, as of its own reputation. Whatever is calcu- 
lated to tarnish their good name, should meet with a prompt and 
unqualified rebuke. It is often said, that the character of public men 
is public property ; and it is acting the part of a madman, for a people 
to tear in pieces and destroy its own possessions. A nation should 
cherish her public men, as her most precious treasures. She should 
hold them up before the world, and point to them with exultation, while 
with the Roman matron, she should say, "These are my jewels.'* It 
is a poor reward for all the abuse men receive when living, that when 
dead the voice of calumny will be silenced, and their name mentioned 
with unmingled honor and respect. It doubtless often affords them 
consolation ; but how much better would it be, to sweeten their toils 
and smooth the rough pathway of public life, with the honest and 
heartfelt expressions of gratitude and esteem! The last days of 
Washington were embittered by the slanderous attacks upon his char- 
acter ; and though none now speak of him, save with reverence and 
admiration, it is enough to call forth tears to think the declining life of 
ao good a man, should have been rendered unhappy by the malice and 
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ingratitude of many of his countrymen. If our nation has e?er beheld 
a humiliating spectacle, it was that of him, whose strength had been 
wasted and whose brow had been furrowed in the most generous and 
devoted service to his country, retiring from office amidst the gross 
and shameless calumnies of a portion of the press, and sinking into 
his grave, when the storm of abuse had scarcely subsided ! 

By what means, then, can this evil be remedied, which exists so 
universally among us ? Surely, not by abridging the freedom of the 
press. For the very iustant you do this, you declare that this govern- 
ment, which has been so often called an experiment, is a failure. 
You pronounce it dangerous to grant men the free and full expression 
of their opinions ; you cut off the last hope of the friends of freedom. 
A free press is a vital principle of a free government. We wish for no 
safeguards of public character, which can only be obtained by en- 
croaching on the rights of our citizens. We wish for no law of 
political libels, to protect our public men. But one law of this nature 
has been made, since the formation of our government. We have had 
but one sedition law; and after the expiration of three years, for 
which time it was enacted, it sunk into the neglect and forgetfulness 
which it merited. It was passed at a time when men were alarmed by 
the terrible drama of the French revolution, which was attributed in 
great measure to the licentiousness of the press in that country, which 
had for several years been most virulent in its attacks upon the gov- 
ernment. Probahly no check on the freedom of the press would have 
averted that catastrophe, though it was then believed by many ; but 
the voice of this nation has emphatically declared, that no restraint 
shall here be tolerated* It is not against the freedom of the press, 
but the abuse of that freedom, that we have been speaking. We wish 
for a press, independent and untrammeled. It would be vain to fetter 
it with legal restraints ; for like the strong man of old, when bound 
with withs and cords, it would break them as a hempen thread touched 
by the fire. Our only hope is that PUBLIC OPINION itself will at 
length correct the evil. The press may first become more scandalous 
and malignant than it now is ; it may go on in its course of slander and 
falsehood, till the foul sin, gathering head, 

"Shall break into coimptioB ;*' 

but let it a little longer increase in abuse and shamelessness, and the 
time will come, when the disgust and reprehension of an insulted 
public, will force it to change its character. Low and scurrilous 
prints must be less patronized. Men of more candor must be en- 
couraged, to take the management of the political press. When public 
character shall be respected, and its traducers meet with deserved 
rebuke; when the patriot shall be honored, and the demagogue 
despised by all ; when virtue and integrity shall be rewarded, and dis- 
honesty and intrigue gain nothing but degradation and scorn ; when 
the noble, generous, and high-minded statesmen shall cease to be 
calumniated, and a grateful people shall guard his name from the 
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BspenioDS of malico at home, as well as abroad ; then, and not till 
then, may we expect the bright and glorious dawn of a political Mil- 
lennium. 



THINKING. 

BT lOHN BOTLBK TALCOTT, WE8T HARTrOlU), CONN. 

The ocean of truth is boundless. Even Newton, after all his discov- 
eries, confessed that he resembled a mere child that had gathered a few 
only of the smoother pebbles on its shore. He longed to penetrate still 
farther into its recesses, and to bring to light more of its hidden treasures. 
But Newton was not indebted to the benign influences of his age, or 
to the favors of fortune, for his splendid discoveries. He was a man 
of thought, of deep and careful reflection. In his mind intellect pre- 
dominated, and whenever he applied it to any subject, he became ab- 
sorbed in contemplation, and seemed lost to fdl around him. He was 
not the first to observe the fall of an apple, and to inquire the cause, 
but he was the first to carry his thoughts forward, until he found that 
the same law which governed the apple extended to the whole uni- 
rerse. While ordinary men looked with mere admiration on the ever- 
changing hues of the soap-bubble, reflection showed him that here 
was a key to the origin of all colors. If then such have been the re- 
sults of thinking, it is certainly a habit of no ordinary importance, and 
we propose to consider a few of its many advantages. 

The advantages of cultivating habits of thinking, may be considered 
as two-fold. First, they strengthen and invigorate both the intellect 
and the judgment ; and, secondly, they enable one to derive greater 
benefit and enjoyment from every subject which he contemplates. 

Who has not observed a striking difference between the man of dili- 
gent thought, and one who neglected this habit ? The mind of the lat- 
ter is comparatively weak and puerile. It has none of that activity 
and energy, none of that keen perception and nice discrimination, and 
none of Uiat depth and power which we see and admire in the other. 
However richly such an one may have stored his mind with principles 
and facts ; however lively may be his imagination, and easy his con- 
versation, a brief acquaintance is sufficient to show that he is super- 
ficial, and has not carefully and diligently investigated his subjects. 
Though his opinions may be expressed with readiness, and, owing to 
the natural strength of his abilities, be just, yet how entirely at a loss 
is he, when called upon for his reasons ! He has no richness of ex- 
pression, and no originality ; but his ideas for the most part are com- 
monplace and unimportant. He is not to himself a continual fountain 
of truth and knowledge. Memory is his dependence, and when that 
fails he has no other resource. His very knowledge, not being famil- 
iarized by reflection, is partially involved in mist and obscurity. In 
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short, vagueness, uncertainty, and feebleness, characterize all his ideas 
and expressions. 

But it is in his judgment that we see the greatest weakness. What 
intelligent man thinks of placing implicit confidence in it ? We cannot 
aroid the consciousness, that Uie sentiments which he ad?ances hare 
not been carefully pondered, but are either the mere momentary sug- 
gestions of his understanding, or a bare repetition of those expressed 
by others. Such men for the most part strictly have no opinions, but, 
relying on those of others, are unstable and liable to change sides on 
almost any question. 

Strange as it may appear, the majority of men belong to this un- 
thinking class. They go not to the pure fohntains of thought, nor 
feast themselves on the creations of their own intellects. To them 
the spirit-world is locked, and to all its revelations both mind and heart 
are dead. What wonder then that mankind are so fickle in their opin- 
ions 7 Why should we look with surprise upon the slow progress of 
knowledge ? Why be astonished at the long reign of error and 
superstition, and at the tardiness with which truUi has been embraced, 
when presented ? Why, we say, wonder at all this, when we know that ^ 
the majority of mankind live without thought and reflection ? Rather 
should we wonder, that among those who depend so much for their 
opinions on each other and the past, knowledge has reached its pres- 
ent state of advancement. The minds of this class of men may be 
compared to a sieve, which, while it retains the coarser and compara- 
tively worthless parts, allows the finer and more spiritual to pass through 
and be lost. They are enriched with facts, but the conclusions to be 
deduced therefrom, and which constitute their essence, are unthought 
of forever. 

With such an one let us now compare the man of close and diligent 
thought. His mind resembles a vast laboratory, in which every thing 
is resolved into its simplest element, and again employed in the pro- 
duction of new and more useful compounds. It is the very opposite 
of the other. Every faculty is kept in active, vigorous exercise, and 
every subject is analyzed and made familiar. The merits of each 
question are carefully examined, and every argument either for or 
against it, is discussed. The knowledge of such a man is accurate 
and certain. Ideas do float through his mind, like dim, undefined shad- 
ows, having no tangible form or appearance, but each is distinctly and 
fully developed. Nice discrimination and pure logic characterize all 
his reasonings. His mind is not burdened with a mass of mere isola- 
ted facts, but from these are deduced principles, which serve as found- 
ations for all his opinions. 

It is in the philosopher that we see the best example of the thinking 
man, and the most striking exhibition of the advantages of this habit. 
What ordinary men pass by as idle and insignificant, often gives rise 
in his mind to a multitude of inquiries, and leads the way to some im- 
portant discovery. To him the world is a perennial fountain of thought 
and knowledge. 

Such then are a few of the characteristic differences between the 
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thinking and unthinking man, and from these we are able to judge of 
the influence of this habit on the mind. Thinking is to the mind, what 
exercise is to the body, bringing all its faculties into vigorous operation, 
and giving to each its full developaient and proportion. The intellect 
becomes stronger and stronger, and capable of grappling with, and 
mastering the most intricate subjects, while the mind of him who neg- 
lects this habit, loses its tension and becomes only more weak and in- 
efficient. 

It rarely happens, that men of the greatest depth of thought are the 
most ready and interesting speakers. While others, of whose intel- 
lectual powers and habits of reflection we have no very exalted idea, 
pour forth their words Vith fluency, they, on the contrary, are often 
seen to labor and hesitate, and to excite little interest or favor. Nor 
is this to be ascribed wholly to education. The very habit of thinking 
naturally renders them slow and cautious ; unwilling to utter at random 
whatever presents itself to their minds, they feel constrained as they 
go along to examine the truth or falsity of their ideas, and their appro- 
priateness to the subject before them, and though these processes suc- 
. ceed each other with almost inconceivable rapidity, time enough is 
consumed to give them a dull and uninteresting appearance. But 
were we to examine their respective speeches, how striking would be 
the diflference ! The argument of the one is clear and conclusive, and 
his words fall like the slow, but irresistible blows of the battle-axe, 
while the language of the other, though abounding perhaps in beautiful 
figures, like tbe light archery of the savage, is comparatively power- 
less. What we have said applies of course only to extemporaneous 
speaking. The writings of Uie one would be as much distinguished 
for clearness of thought, strength, and penetration, as those of the 
other for want of power and shallowness* 

A word too might be said of the influence of thinking on the imagin- 
ation. A reflecting disposition, or a habit of closely confining the 
mind to particular subjects, might at the first thought seem directly 
opposed to a rich and glowing imagination. But a little consideration 
will show, that the two mental habits are not necessarily at variance, 
but that in the same individual both may exist in the highest perfec- 
tion. Of the truth of this position. Bacon was a remariiable example. 
With strong intellectual and meditative powers, he possessed a bold and 
fertile imagination ; and his writings, even on the most abstruse sub- 
jects, abound with the beautiful images and apt comparisons, which 
seemed to be always floating before lum. The imagination of such a 
man never becomes wild and extravagant, carrying its possessor beyond 
the limits of common sense and reason, but being under strict control, 
and guided by a correct judgment, serves to enrich and adorn every 
object of contemplation. The highest flights of the imagination are 
not when the mind is abandoned to itself, but when its whole ener- 
gies are brought to bear in deep and fervent thought upon some inter- 
esting subject. It is from a want of reflection, that some poets be- 
come so visionary. They depend on the imagination to create, rather 
than to illustrate and beautify their ideas. In Milton we behold reflec- 
tion and imagination united in perfect harmony and proportion. The 
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one presented him with materials upon which to build his poem, while 
the other gave it a beauty and grandeur, unrivaled in any other hu- 
man production. The habit of thinking, therefore, instead of cramping 
the imagination, and thereby rendering men dull and prosy, serves but 
to augment its power, and to confine it within the limits of sober reason. 

We might speak of the increased dignity, which habits of indepen- 
dent thinlung give to an individual, but we hasten to the second part 
of our subject, namely, the greater benefit and enjoyment which they 
enable one to derive from every subject of contemplation, and we pro- 
pose to illustrate this by reference to the student, the reader, and the 
observer of Nature. 

But first, we wish to examine briefly a maxim of the ancient scep- 
tics, " that to doubt is the beginning of wisdom." By so doing, we 
shall be better able to judge how far the habit of thinking for oneself 
should be carried. The apparent absurdity of this maxim disappears, 
in a great degree, as we contemplate it. The thinking man will re- 
ceive every thing with a degree of distrust, nor will his mind be satis- 
fied with any thing that falls far short of direct evidence. The author- 
ity of great names will be insufficient to secure his belief, in matters 
at variance with the dictates of his reason. The opinions of others 
will not be taken upon trust, through fear of rejecting truth or embra- 
cing error. But when proper evidence has been presented, and the 
truth becomes apparent to his mind, he will no longer withhold hie 
assent, but freely and fully embrace it Nor in order that he may ob- 
tain this evidence, is it necessary to go through with all those pro- 
cesses of analysis and reasoning, by which the truth was originally 
discovered. A few facts clearly presented will completely satisfy the 
unprejudiced inquirer ; and thus, truths, which it required years of re- 
flection and labor to develop, may be grasped in a moment. But in the 
sense in which the authors of the maxim appear to have understood it, 
nothing could be more foolish. To believe nothing which does not 
admit of entire demonstration, would require the rejection of many a 
most momentous doctrine, and he, who on all subjects demands such 
a degree of evidence to convince his understanding, errs equally with 
him who believes on trust, regardless of all reason. Here, as in all 
other things, there is a golden mean, and he who disregards it, must 
be deemed either a thoughtless, unreflecting man, or a sceptic. But 
men of this latter class are extremely rare. The great body of man- 
kind are too much absorbed in business, or too indolent and careless, 
to think for themselves, and are consequently dependent on others for 
the greater part of their ideas. But give us thinking, reflecting men, 
and for one who would disbelieve truth, a thousand would embrace it, 
and search out arguments to support it. 

Of all men the student preeminently ought to cultivate habits of close 
and diligent thinking. The object of study is two-fold ; to discipline 
the mind, and to store it with useful information. But he who neg- 
lects to think and reflect, fails in a great measure of the former of 
these objects. The mere act of committing things to memory, and of 
crowding the mind with facts, has little tendency to expand and invig- 
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orate it.' The mind may be in a great degree paasire, and not in that 
active, lively state, which is essential to the enlargement of its capaci- 
ties. Every subject to be studied should be viewed in all its different 
relations and bearings, and not passed by until it is completely mas- 
tered. The mind should not be satisfied with merely acquiring facts, 
but should search diligently for their reasons, and not rest till eveiy 
obscurity is removed, and every intricate and doubtful point, within 
the reach of investigation, is settled. The process of acquiring 
knowledge in this way would indeed be slow, but the mind being kept 
in constant activity, and being as it were engaged in continual reason- 
ing, would have its capacities daily increased, and be constantly attain- 
ing to a higher and higher state of discipline and culture. But not 
only would the mental faculties be more fully developed, but facts 
themselves would be more indelibly imprinted on the mind, and thus 
the remaining object of study indirectly would be accomplished. More- 
over, habits of thinking wUl make study itself more pleasant. They 
will invest subjects with new interest, and render attractive what be- 
fore seemed dry and unimportant. The difficulty of the pursuit will 
cease to be regarded, and the mind, delighting in the acquisition 
of knowledge, will experience a high degree of satisfaction, in be- 
holding the continual development of its powers, and the multitude of 
its own creations. 

But especially must those who would add something to the sum of 
knowledge, cultivate habits of diligent thinking. Many of the greatest 
achievements in science have been the results of mere reflection. For 
ages had astronomers observed and admired the heavenly bodies ; but 
Copernicus was the first, with no advantages over many of his pre- 
decessors, by thinking merely, to divine the true system of the uni- 
verse, and to lay the imperishable foundations of modern astronomy. 
Reflection, too, aided Luther in the discovery of that truth, infinitely 
important to a deluded, perishing race, justification by faith alone. Such 
triumphs of thought are indeed rare, and shine like stars in the world's 
dark firmament. But though all may not hope to make such brilliant 
discoveries, yet there is scarcely a subject, upon which reflection will 
not pour new light, and reveal some hitherto unknown truth. 

Many are the panegyrics which we are accustomed to hear upon 
the Baconian system of philosophizing, while the ancient method, 
which in no smsill degree consisted in reflection, is regarded as nearly 
destitute of merit. But Bacon's system derives none of its superiority 
from its superseding thought, but from its giving to thought a proper 
end and direction. It would be of little worth, did it not require that 
facts should not only be collected, but subjected to deep and continued 
reflection. The mere comparison of isolated truths, however numer- 
ous, often goes far less towards establishing general principles, than 
thought diligently bestowed upon a single one. The man, therefore, 
who merely collects facts, deserves not to be called a philosopher. 
He should go a step further, and show that they contain truths which 
have hitherto remained undeveloped. 

Much that we have said of the importance of thinking to study, is 
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equally applicable to reading. To catch the full meaning and spirit of 
the author, to judge of his merits, to weigh his sentiments, and to im- 
press upon the memory the truths which he utters, requires that the 
mind be awake and active. The most valuable troths, the most ex- 
quisite beauties, are not always the most apparent. The gold is not 
often scattered in masses, but to be found requires patient labor and 
search. Reading without thought is like traveling with one^s eyes 
shut, through a new and interesting country. The most beautiful and 
picturesque scenery, and the sublimest objects, are passed by unnoticed. 
Unless the thoughts are continually employed, the mind gradually 
acquires sluggish and inattentive habits, and a distaste for all abstruse 
and profound subjects. 

Nothing probably has a stronger tendency to encourage habits of 
negligent thinking, than the multitude of light and fictitious works 
which are found in almost every community. The reader, feeling 
them to be of too little importance to merit careful attention, instead of 
dwelling on the beauties of the style, the skillful management of the 
plots, or the truth-like character of the incidents, either abandons his 
mind to repose, or suffers it to be borne quietly along, as down some 
gently gliding current. In this way, it soon becomes averse to all vig- 
orous effort, and acquires a dislike for whatever is substantial and 
improving. More thinking and less reading would, we believe, make 
wiser and better men. 

The imperfect views which most men have of history, can for the 
most part be traced to the neglect of this same habit. No kind of 
reading is more important, and yet from it the majority of readers 
derive but little permanent advantage, it matters little to know, that 
once powerful nations and states existed, or that literature, science, 
and the arts, reached a high state of perfection. The great object of 
history is to teach ^men by examples, and to enable them, from the 
lessons of the past, to derive instruction for the future. But while the 
facts of history are made familiar, its spirit is neglected ; and the ma- 
jority of readers not only make no attempt to draw their own conclu- 
sions, but scarcely bestow a thought on the justness of those of their 
author. History, to be useful, must not be merely read, but studied. 
Its truths must be dwelt upon, and made the subjects of long-continued 
reflection ; and then it will be found to contain a soul, which, when 
transfused into the reader, by its instructions and warnings, will enable 
him to pass more securely and prosperously through this changing and 
uncertain world. 

We might speak of the prejudice which sometimes exists in the 
church against independent thinking, and the severe reproofs and 
reproaches with which those are not unfrequently assailed, who dare to 
call in question certain of its ceremonies. Whether or not such a course 
is most likely to elicit truth, we leave others to judge. A word, also, 
might be said of the importance, in a government like ours, of every 
man*s forming for himself some opinions in politics, and not suffering 
himself to be blown about by every wind of party. But passing by 
these matters, we come to a more interesting subject— the importance 
VOL. XI. 53 
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of cultivating reflecting habits, in order to a full appreciation of the 
wonders and beauties of Nature. 

Nature, indeed, presents many objects of interest and admiration to 
the thinking man., From the minutest insect that floats in the sun- 
beam, to the shining spheres that adorn the firmament — every thing fills 
his mind with sweet and holy emotion. The unthinking man, in his 
hurried passage thrbugh the world, feels little of that inspiration, 
which the contemplation of Nature^s works cannot fail to awaken. 
Creation to him is interesting only as it presents a field for the acqui- 
sition of wealth, honor, or pleasure. His ideas never rise from 
the dull round of earthly cares, to those sublime and beautiful ob- 
jects, which on all sides surround him. But the thinking man be- 
holds in every thing souices of improvement or pleasure. " To him," 
in the words of another, " the world becomes a temple, and life one 
continued act of adoration.*' As he beholds the flowers arrayed in a 
thousand beautiful colors, and the evening sky tinged with brilliant and 
ever-changing hues ; as he sees the silvery moon shining upon the 
world, and the Aurora illuminating the desolate regions of the north 
with its tinted light ; in a word, as he looks abroad upon Nature, and 
contemplates her innumerable works, he is filled with admiration and 
reverence, and is taught to look from " Nature up to Nature's God," 
and to behold in Him a being of perfect wisdom and benevolence. 

We have thus briefly set forth some of the advantages of thinking, 
and have endeavored to show, that mankind would be beneflted by 
cultivating it. Their minds would be invigorated, literature, science, 
and the arts, would assume a new and more interesting aspect, and the 
world, instead of being a mere theatre on which to obtain wealth, 
honor, or pleasure, would teem with sources of pure and exalted 
enjoyment, and awaken in the heart sentiments of love and admiration 
for the Deity. 



) 
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THE LOST PLEIAD. 

Beneath the gtar-sprent dome of heayeii» 

A' eplendid palace hung : 
The mansion of the beaiiteoui seyen, 

The Pleiad liflten, young. 

Its lofty doore were open thrown, 

And bright lights shone within, 
And tiny feet were tripping fast 

Around the circling ring. 

Within an open court near by, 
AVhero cooling fountains played, 

Were golden bo|irls of nectar placed. 
By blooming Hebe made. 

Here on luxurious couches 

The noble guests reclined. 
And listened to the sweet-toned harps, 

Played by the mourning wind. 

But soon, a swell of music sweet 

Came rolling through the air. 
And quick, from every troubled heart. 

It banished ev'ry care. 

Then louder strains of melody 
Swept echoing through the halls. 

Pealed from the vaulted roof of gold. 
And shook the frescoed walls. 

The dancers ceased their mazy course. 
The wondering guests up-sprung, 

And through the long-drawn archway 
Their rapid footsteps rung. 

The throng had reached the central dome. 
And filled its vast extent ; * 

And to the young and beauteous queen 
In lowly homage bent. 

Against the richly panneled wall, 
Seven glittering thrones were placed, 

And these, in gorgeous vestments rare. 
The peerless sisters graced. 

Anon a silver voice is heard 
In accents low and sweet]: 
" We queeu of this the azure world, 
Our loyal lubiects greet 
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'* For many yean, o*er your kind hearts, 
We've held a peaceful Bway, 
And warmer yet our love has grown 
With each succeeding day. 

" But soon I leave these festive halls, 
By many a scene endeared ; 
And now has come the parting hour, 
The hour I long have feared. 

** Ye start and with half opened lips, 
Seem asking me to tell 
Why I should leave this pleasant home. 
The home I've loved so well. 

" Then audience lend, and while I speak 
Each heart, let pity melt. 
Think of your own elysian state ; 
Of pains by mortals felt 

** Last mom, as from a throne of clouds 
I viewed the brightning earth. 
Up from a thousand mansions rose 
The gladsome sounds ol mirth. 

** But other tones than those of joy, 
Were wafted to my car ; 
They filled my very soul with dread 
So mournful and so drear. 

" Then peertbg through a rifted cloud* 
Fringed with an edge of blue, 
A scene appeared, so fraught with woe, 
I shuddered at the view. 

" I gazed till horror chilled my heart. 
And tear drops dimned mine eye, 
And thought, of stone must be the heart. 
Could aid to such deny. 

** Then from my inmost soul I wished 
These mis'ries to allay. 
And though my heart with anguish bant, 
I must not stay away. 



> 



" And now before yon dim lit orb 
Has tracked its circle's round. 
Far from my much -loved heavenly homey 
I tread its mournful groond." 
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She ceased, and smaing tearfully, 

Bade each a kbd adieu, 
Then ere the trance of grief waa o^er, 

Had vanished from their view. 

That night within the palace haHs 
Bright glancing lights were seen, 

And flittmg figures, jewel-crowned 
In robes of golden sheen. 

While slow upon the midnight air 

Arose the solemn chime 
Of the deep-toned, awful heaven-bell 

Tolling the march of time. 

Once only in a thousand years 

Is heard its startling boom, 
As trains of dying ages hoar. 

Sweep past it to their tomlK 

Wide open then the portals broad, 

A mighty warder flung. 
And through the gateway echoing loud. 

The fiery coursers sprung. 

Behind they drew a heaven-wrought car, 

Inlaid with sculptured gold. 
And down the Alabaster road. 

The sounding chariot rolled. 

The heavenly vault high arching. 
Resplendent shone with light ; 

And Saturn's sun-illumined orbs. 
Revolved in circles bright 

Down to the foam-encrusted sea* 
Those matchless couisen flew, 

Nor paused or stayed a moment's space, 
Till passed its verge of blue. 

Light boundmg on the shell-paved strand. 
Their beauteous queen they left, 

Then wheeling with high lifted hoof. 
The viewless air up-cleft 

But ere the bended sky was gained. 
Forth from its depths of blue 

A thousand haOrps melodious. 
Rung forth a last adieo. 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 

A Poem, by Edwin Johnmn, and the Valedictory Oration, by Frederick John 

Kingsbury, proDoanced before the Senior Class of Yale Colleg^e, July 1, 1846. 

B. L. Hamien. 

Circumstances would not permit us, were we disposed, to speak at length of these 

productions. We had the good fortune to hear them delivered, and the high opioioa 

we formed of their merit as they were communicated by the living voice, was not 

diminished by their perusal upon the printed page. The opening of the Poem we 

thought particularly fine, and the address commencing with 

" Father, in whoM uodimmed eye,** 

will not seem overwrought to those who know with what feelings our venerable Presi- 
dent is regarded by those before whom it was pronounced. 

The Oration was characterized by strong common sense and tho best of feeling, 
rather than by any striking merit as a rhetorical effort 

The Parting Ode, by C. J. Pennington, music by J. M. Hubbard, was performed by 
the Beethoven Society with deep effect 
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Wfth this number, kind reader, we complete the eleventh volume of onr Magazine. 
Of its past history it is unnecessary to speak. Its future success, Claasmatea and 
Friends, rests heavily upon you, as upon us. We have demands on your purse* and 
your pens. Let these demands be generously met, and you make us mponsible for 
the common interest which has been committed to our charge. We have engaged the 
use of new type for the coming year, which will add to tho neat appearance of our 
pages. A liberal patronage will enable us to embellish the next volume with the '^ one 
or more portraits" which you have been encouraged to expect. For outrcIvos, we 
can promise more time and attention than the pressing duties of the college during the 
past term have permitted us to give. With the cooperation and encouragement which 
our predecessors received, we hope to make the Magazine acceptable to an equally 
large number of subscribers. 

We were intending, reader, to present you with some of our own lucubrations in 
the present number, and had actually began to arrange some ideas for your special 
edification, when the printers informed us that we " couldn^t come in." So we must 
be content with the brief space that is left us, which we shall proceed to fill in the 
commendable spirit of the author who wrote one sentence and trusted to Providence 
for the next 

We should like to speak to you more fully than we are able of our last conclave — 
to tell yon of Ephraim, as he presides over the solemn sitting, conspicuous with those 
" Hyperion curls," and an air too of Apollo— of his conipeeis about him ; but time 
would fail us to speak of Qabakuk and Theophrastos, of Tobias and Jonathan. Suffice 
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it to say, that of a hot (it was more than very warm) sommer night theee personages 
did assemble themselves together and proceed forthwith to the discharge of their im- 
portant duties. After the necessary preliminaries of coming to order and reading of 
records had been attended to, an attempt was made to select from ** the large assort- 
ment daily received and kept constantly on hand," a piece of poetry for the present 
No. Jonathan dislodged from the coffin a huge bundle labeled ** Poetry," and cuttmg 
tlie hempen cord which bound its parts together, the table was instantly deluged with 
" Lines," " Stanzas," " Songs," " Sonnets," Slc. &c. The first piece read was entitled 
** Lines on a case of wounded affection." A portion of it only had been listened to, 
when Tobias remarked, taking a cigar from the box, that " he had a particular use 
for that manuscript," and presently it was passing away like Virgil's Troy, 

"Omnis homo fumat Neptcmia Troja." 

Much as we could wish " to rescue from oblivion" this production, we can only give 
from memory a few detached portions. After calling the attention of " the charming 
ladies fair" " unto his tragedy," and describing the " beautiful lady*' and the *< gay 
young gentleman," the poet proceeds as follows : 



" Roxana was this lady's name, 
The flower of fair Oxfordshire, 
This g:entloiuan a courting came, 
Begging of her to bee hit dear. 



" Her noble heart to love inclined, 
And little Cupid bont his bow. 
And left his fatal dart behind, 
Which proved Roxana's overthrow.* 



Then follows a vivid description of the passion during its incipient stages — ^the heroine 
appears sighmg away her life among " turtle doves" and harmless lambs," and finally 
she resolves to pour out her soul in a '* Zeler" to her inconstant affianced : 



"I will to him a Icter send, 

And let him know the vows be made 
Within that lonely bower where 

My tender heart was first waylaid. 



" Her trembling hand a leter wrote, 
Saying o my dear what shall I do. 
What is the reason I am thus 
Forsaken and cast off* by you." 



Do not imagine, reader, that the above is a rare specimen with us, for we have any 
quantity " of the same sort," which our limits will not permit us to notice. 

At a late hour a motion was made and carried, that the further reading of articles 
be indefinitely postponed, and that the Editors proceed to the discussion of ways and 
means to promote the interests of the Magazine for the coming year. Flans were pro- 
posed and diKcussed, and, among others, the following resolution was adopted : 

" Resolvedj That hereafter all articles published in the Magazine must be received 
through the Post-Office at least two weeks before the time for publication." 

Speeches were made in glorification over the past, and high anticipations for the 
future. The clock had just tolled the hour of twelve, when the Club closed their 
editorial labora for the term with a *' hearty three," which shook the sanctum " from 
centre to circumference." And now certain anxious and inquiring looks were cast 
from one to another, and at last the eyes, not " of ail Europe," bht of the Editors, were 
fixed upon Tobias. One remarked, with a yawn, that " it was exceedingly hot ;" 
another, wiping his forehead, " did feel very faint" *\Ifll take the last quarter" mut- 
tered Tobias, spreading out some of the " shining dust" in his hand, whereat the fea- 
tures of all did glow with satisfaction. « » » » * 

That night " I dreamed a dream," and it was all a dream. But it was none of 
thnee horrid fancies in which fiendish hags flesh their harpy fingers in your person, and 
drag you through dungeons and chamel houses, and make your very bbod freeze with 
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" ahrielu and aghts unholy ;** but one of those happy Tagariea of the unchecked imagin- 
ation, which make one wish the delusion might last forever. Space and time were 
disposed of with the facility which dreams always coomiand. There was no enchant- 
ing scene in Poetry or Romance which I did not visit I sat upon the bank wheie 
' the moonlight slept, and the soft sounds of music did creep into the ears of Lorenso 
and Jessica.' Away on the wings of fancy I lost all sense amid scenes of beauty and 
forms divine. As some glimmerings of consciousness returned, I thought myself lying 
upon a river's bank, and gazing through the distance upon the gray windows and moss- 
grown walls of a convent The vesper-bell was sending off its solemn tones upon the 
evening air. I was thinking of the pretty nuns passing to their devotions through the 
" long drawn aisles,*' when a horrible clangor brought me to my feet The College 
bell was whirling above me. Snap went the boot-strap, rip went the sleeve-lining. 
Verily, thought I, as I lugged into my seat, and the malicious smile of the monitor met 
my imploring look, 

— " wonld that dreamt were not the thing* they are.** 

We are remmded of a good thing, which fell into our hands some time smce, which 
we will venture to insert It may seem out of season, but there are some, we think, 
who can sympathize with the spirit in which it is written : 

TnE CHAPEL BELL. 

(From the MSS. of a late poor Scholar.) 

"The chapel bell with grief they bear, the dinner bell with glee.** — Old Soko. 



Dan Chauncy, in my dreaming ear, 

Methinks thou reasonest well, — 
** What jingleth in the wmd so clear 

As doth a chapel bell r 
The tongue, that once roused holy clerk 

To lauds and primes, is still 
In college towers, as hard at work, 

As lively and as shrill. 

That chapel bell no ear forgets, 

Hiat once its voice has known, 
And way of turning somersets 

Peculiariy his own. 
Hark ! how they follow round and round. 

And oft in silent dance, 
As if, for very joy, the sound 

Had lost its utterance. 

Alas, old chapel bell, to me 

Whose precious dreams are broke 
By these remains of popery. 

Thy jargon is no joke I 
I've mixed too much with Protestants, 

And trust I ever shall. 
To relish these monastic haunts, 

And hours canonical. 



No hooded monks, 'tis true, meet there 

0*er shrine of martyred saint. 
But martyrs we to drowsy prayer, 

As lamps bum dim and faint ; 
As prayera grow dull and lights grow dim. 

More dull and faint grow we. 
Till we might well recite the hymn, 

" Usque quot Domlne !" 

And duller yet that scene of gloom. 

Where students stretch and yawn. 
Pent up in recitation room. 

An hour before the dawn. 
Well may the cheek with blushes glow, 

To think of wrongs then done 
Thine injured shade, O Cicero, 

And thine too, Xenophon ! 

A fig for all the sUly talk 

Of early matin prayers. 
Of long and lone suburban walk 

And bracing morning ain ; 
If stomachs are unbreakfasted, 

The case can scarce be worse ; 
And if as empty is the head, 

'Tis sure a double curse. 
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I'll blev my atan which ■hine m bright. 

When I shall be no more 
Compelled to rise by candle light, 

But vote it all a bore. 
1*11 laugh, as I have never laughed. 

Nor dread the coming ill 
Of meetmg some protested draft 

Of monitorial bill. 

Oh, how I grudge that graduate's luck 

Who has of sl^ep his fill, 
And snores like Captain Clutterbuck, 

Released from morning drill 
New IJaren, February, 1*23. 



He rises not at tap of drum. 
Nor with the day-break gun, 

Nor always, it is said by some. 
With winter's tardy sun. 

Like him, these summons Fll deride. 

Draw closer down my cap. 
And turning on my other side 

Resume my morning nap. 
ni linger for a richer tone. 

Till in the breakfast beU 
I feel, and with the poet own 

Thy touch, Ithuriel !• 



The '* perilous days" of examination in the different classes are now past, and the ex- 
citing scenes of Commencement week are close upon us. The members of the grad- 
uating class have been reappearing among us during the past week, and although they 
laugh heartily and seem disposed to make the most of these joyous days, yet there is 
an air of seriousness about them which suggests that they have been " taking a look" 
beyond this college-world. 

The City is rapidly filling with visitors from abroad — the old and the young, the 
^rave and the gay. Many will feel an increased interest in the exercises of the coming 
Commencement, from the fact that the degrees will be conferred for the last time by 
President Day. Rarely, if ever, has a man left so high an office so universally esteemed 
and beloved. There is no one, not even the rudest amongst us, who does not regard 
him with almost filial affection. In passing along these walks, his eye rests not upon 

one whose heart does not 

" leap forth to meet him 

With a bleMing and a prayer.** 

The Baccalaureate Sermon was preached by Prof. Fitch in the College Chapel, on 
Sunday afternoon, at the usual hour of service. The ciosmg address was made with 
deep feeling, and a corresponding effect upon the audience. 

At quarter past 5 o'clock, the funeral of Denison Olmsted, son of Prof. OufSTXD» 
was attended in the Chapel.' The remarks of Prof. Goodrich upon the character and 
virtues of the deceased, and upon the affliction of his parents and friends, were deeply 
affecting. This was the third time within two years that the Professor and his family 
had been called to mourn a similar bereavement A long procession of the Faculty 
and students folk»wed the remains to the grave— classmates of the deceased sssistinf 
as bearers. 

Mr. Olmsted belonged to the Class of '44. His brother, Joh.v Howakd Olmbtid, 
a member of the Class of '45, together with four of his classmates, has fallen during 
the past year. Biqelow, Bowman, Ceowbll, Olmsted, Watkinson, are « gone, for- 
ever gone." 



* " Ithorie'i whisper in the breakfast belL**— WiUii. 
54 
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EXERCISES OF COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 

The ezamioatioD of candidates for admission to College will be held in the Chapel 
on Monday and Tuesday. On Tuesday eve the " Coucio ad Clernm'* will be deliver- 
ed in the North Church by the Rev. James W. Woodward, of Columbia. Subject, 
" What constitutes Ordination." 

On Wednesday, at 8 o'clock A. M., there will be a business meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society in the Theological Chamber. 

On Wednesday, at 10 o'clock A. M., there will be a meeting of the Alumni in the 
College Library. 

On Wednesday afternoon will bo the exercises of the Theological Anniversary in 
the Centre Church. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES, &o. 
Sacred Music. 

1. Prater. 

2. The Mystery of the Curse, by C. M. Cordlef, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

3. Lessons from the Life of John Knox, by Jonathan Edwards, Andozer, Ma»9. 

4. " We believe, and therefore Speak," by Gordon Hall, New Haven, Ct. 

5. The Religious Element in Education, and its connection with the State, by Wm. 
DeLosb Love, Barrt, N. Y, 

Sacred Music. 

6. Tho Character of Henry Martyn, by Charles K. McHarg, Albany, N. Y. 

7. Truth tho Foundation of Eloqueuce, by Frederick Munson, Bethlehem, Ct. 

8. The Hidden Life, by Henry M. (Joodwin, Hartford, Ct, 

9. What American Prcacliing ought to be, by J. Augustine Benton, Pultney, N, Y, 
Sacred Music 

10. The Duties of the Minister, in respect to Politics, by William H. Moore, Wegi- 
brook, Ct. 

1 1. Indications of the rapid Advancement of Spiritual Christianity, by Jared O. 
Knapp, Greenwich, Ct. 

12. The Ekiucational Influences of the Pulpit, by Burdbtt Hart, New Britain, Ct. 
' Sacred Music 

GRADUATIXG CLAS3. 



WILLIAM W. BELDEN, | CHARLES QIBBS, M. A. 

J. AUGUSTINE BENTON, M. A. JAMES B. GIBBf«, B. A. 



KICHARD C RRISTOL, 
OBORGE BUSHNELL, B. A. 
«AMUEL R. DAVIS, M. A. 
JANES H. DILL, M. A. 
UAAC M. ELY, R. A. 
MILLS B. GEL8T0N, M. A. 



HENRY M. GOODWIN, B. A. 
JOHN E. GRAEFF, M. A. 
BURDETT HART, M. A. 
GEORGE B. HUBBARD, M. A. 
JOSIAH T. KING, M. A. 
JARED O. KNAPr, M. A. 



MAHLON LONG, M. A. 
WILLIAM H. LONG, M. A. 
GEORGE C. LUCAS« M. A. 
CHARLES K. M*HARO, M. A. 
WIU.IAM H. MOORE, M. A. 
FREDERICK MUNSON, 1. A. 
8. DWIGIIT PITKIN, M. A. 
JOHN WICKE8, M. A. 



} 



On Wednesday, at 4 o'clock P. M., will be the Annual Meeting of the *' Brothers in 
Unity," in the Society Hall. 

On Wednesday evening the Phi Beta Kappa Oration will be delivered in the North 
Church, by the Hon. D. D. Barnard, of Albany, N. Y. ; and also a Poem, by the Rev. 
BxNiKL March, of Cheshire. 
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The <* Skull and Bones" and « Scroti and Key" Societies hold each their General 
Meeting on Wednesday evening. 

We understand that the Class of 1796 are to have a meeting, and that all who are 
still living of the thirty-three who graduated here half a century ago, are expected to 
be present. We leam that there is also to be a meeting of the Class of 1826. 

Thursday will be taken up by the exercises of the Graduating Class. Music by 
Kendall's Brass Band, from New York. 

ORD£R OF EXERCISES, &c 

Forenoon. 

1. Ml'ric. 

2. Prater by the President 

3. Salutatory Oration in Latin, by Joun Butler Talcott, Wett Hartford, Ct. 

4. Lissertation, " On Excessive Application to Physical Science," by John Wood- 
bridge Birciimore, Charleetown, Mass. 

5. Dissertation, " Our Country's Destiny," by Sajiuel GEomas Willard, WiltOft, 
Ct. 

6. Oration, " On the importance of a National Military Institution," by Edward 
Van SciiooNHovEN Klvslet, West Point, N. Y. 

7. Music. 

8. Oration, " Fashion," by Samuel Thomas Richards, Philadelphia, Pa. 

9. Oration, " The Project of a Congress of Nations, — Visionary," by Henrt Cabs, 
Norwich, Ct. 

10. Dissertation, '*The Destiny of the American Indians," by RoFUsSMrrH, Col^ 
cheater, Ct. 

1 1. Dissertation, " The Study of Nature," by John Henry Glover, Fairfield, CU 

12. MuBic. 

13. Dissertation, " On the Pleasures of the Imagination," by Charles Peasles 
Turner, Hartford, Ct. 

14. Dissertation, **The Friendship of Luther and Melancthon," by George Mc- 
Chain, New York City. 

15. Poem, " The Surrender of Granada," by James Jonathan Coit, Baton Rouge, 

16. Music. 

1 7. Oration, " The Remote Connection of Events," by Joseph Willes Backus, 
Franklin, Ct. 

18. Oration, " Accuracy of Knowledge," by Levi Welles IIart, New Britain, CU 

19. Oration, "Social Equality," by Henrt Thornton Steele, Conatantine, Mick. 

20. Oration, " A Refutation of the Doctrine that the Subjects of Geometry are 
Hypothetical," by Jonathan Homer Lane,* Allegany Co., N. Y. 

21. Music 

22. Oration, " Dante," by Samuel Southii\'orth Murfet, Auburn, N. Y. 

23. Oration, "The Connection between the Past and the Present," by Chester 
Newell Righter, Pareippany, N. J. 

24. Oration, " The Energy of Republics m W^ar," by Morris Wakeman Lyon, 
Fairfield, Ct. 

25. Music 

* Ezeiued from tpeaJcing . 
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Afternoon. 

1. Music. 

2. Philosophical Oration, " National Greatnen," by Stephen WRiairr Kcijuiaob 
Shelbume, Mass. 

3. Oration, " The Profeflsion of tho Advocate conaistent with perfect Integrityp" ' 
by Jefferbon Franklin Jackbon, Sumpier Co.t Ala. 

4. Dissertation, ** The Inconsistencies of War," by Charles Golothwaitb AnaHb 
Keene, N. H. 

5. Oration, " Shelley," by Rensselaer Russel Nelsoti, Coopergfown, N. V. 

6. Music. 

7. Dissertation, " Political Ruin," by Frederick John Kingsbury, Waterbury, CL 

8. Dissertation, " Our Country's Greatness," by W11.90N Cart Nicuolab CASBf 
Baltimore, Md. 

9. Oration, " Ireland," by Robert Cochran, New York City. 

10. DiHscrtation, " Tho Corn-Law Rhymer," by ('uarles Hooper Teaoc,* Hn- 
cheatery Mass. 

11. Mi;eic. jj 

12. Poem. " Tho Realm of Ruin,** by Edwin Johnson, Plymouth, CL ri 

13. Oration, ** The Overthrow of the Mussulman Power in Spain," by Tatuui < 
Isaac Franklin, Berlin, Md. " 

14. Oration, ** Tlionghta on viewing the Grave of Gen. Braddock," by Wiixiam 
Walter Horton, liuntnille, Ala, "4 

15. MfBic. 

IG. Oration, *' Remorse, as illustrated in tlio Character of Macbeth," by Cbabioi > 
LoRiNG Brace, Hartford, Ct. 

17. Philosophical Oration, "The Puritan Element incur National Character," by 
James McLaren Breed Dwight, Noneich, Ct. 

18. Music. 

19. Oration, *'Tlie Supremacy of Reason," with the Valedictory Addren, by 
Henrt Baldwin Harrison, New Haven, Ct. 

SO. Degrees conferred. 

21. Prayer by the President. 

22. Music. 



On Thursday evening the Beethoven Society, assisted by KendalPs Brass Band, 
will give a Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music in the Temple. Tho reputation 
of either would alone be sufficient to draw a full house. 

♦ \eccfc>arily ]>revented from speaking. 
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